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THE  ROMANCE  OE 
THE  RHINE 


CHAPTER  I 

THE  RHINE  AS  AN  IDEA  — THE  PLAN  OF  THE 

BOOK THE  RHINELAND  OF  SPACE  — THE  RPIINE- 

LAND  OF  TIME 

Rome,”  says  one  of  the  characters  in  Mr. 
John  Masefield’s  Pompey  the  Greats  “is  not 
bricks  and  mortar ; it  is  something  that  every 
Roman  carries  in  his  heart.”  So  of  the  Rhine, 
Big  as  it  is,  and  important  geographically,  it  is  less 
a river  than  an  idea.  It  flows  through  Germany, 
but  also  through  every  German  heart,  and  overflows 
into  art,  literature,  and  music,  which  belong  not  to 
Germany  but  to  the  world.  So  that  Germany’s 
proudest  possession  is  least  her  own,  and  it  is  a 
pleasant  thought  and  one  which  illustrates  the  real 
importance  of  the  Rhine,  that  romance  may  join 
those  whom  political  geography  would  sever.  The 
North  Sea  divides  England  from  Germany,  but  the 
Rhine  unites  them.  “What  I gave  I have”  is 
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never  more  true  than  of  the  gifts  of  imagination. 
Even  between  Germany  and  France  the  Rhine, 
more  than  once  the  material  cause  of  strife,  is, 
through  art  and  literature,  the  bond  of  a deeper 
sympathy  ; as  a woman,  finally  won  though  not 
jealously  secluded,  may  bind  in  everlasting  friend- 
ship two  men  who  fought  for  her  hand.  To  love 
the  same  river  is  the  beginning  of  understanding. 

Like  every  other  great  fact  the  Rhine  is  four- 
dimensional. It  flows  through  history  and  washes 
the  shores  of  dreams.  And  of  all  its  dimensions 
the  fourth  is  the  one  that  really  matters.  As  a 
source  of  inspiration  the  Rhine  is  second  only  to  the 
sea,  and  like  the  sea  it  cannot  be  localized.  As  the 
man  who  has  heard  the  sea  only  in  Homer  may 
know  more  of  its  secret  than  he  who  bathes  regularly 
at  Brighton,  so,  at  any  rate  by  the  foreigner,  there 
is  more  of  the  Rhine  to  be  got  from  its  poets  and 
historians  than  in  many  journeys  from  Koln  to 
Basel  and  back  again.  There  are  two  Rhinelands  : 
one  has  an  area  of  75,000  square  miles  and  holds 
in  its  bosom  Strassburg,  Frankfurt,  Koln,  Diissel- 
dorf,  and  many  other  famous  and  flourishing  cities  ; 
the  other  reaches  from  Caesar  to  Meredith  and 
nourished  Charlemagne,  Goethe,  Heine,  and  Bee- 
thoven, and  gave  at  least  passing  refreshment  to 
Byron,  Hugo,  Longfellow,  Thackeray,  De  Musset, 
and  Turner — to  name  no  others  of  alien  race. 

It  is  with  this  more  fertile  Rhineland  that  these 
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THE  PLAN  OF  THE  BOOK 

pages  will  be  concerned,  and  since  the  topography 
of  time  is  more  varied  and  less  defined  than  that  of 
space,  no  final  summary  must  be  expected.  The 
field  is  too  rich,  the  boundaries,  on  the  far  side  of 
history,  are  too  obscure.  Also  since  the  region  of 
romance  is  more  tempting,  and  less  explored  than 
that  of  history,  the  thing  said  or  thought  or  dreamed 
upon  the  Rhine  will  be  held  of  more  account  than 
the  thing  done  there.  Songs  reach  wider  and  bind 
closer  than  laws  and  the  pen  is  mightier  than  the 
sword.  If  out  of  a glancing  record  of  men,  women, 
books,  pictures,  and  music  that  have  lived  upon  or 
been  inspired  by  the  Rhine,  some  coherent  though 
not  too  literal  impression  of  a Rhineland  in  time, 
locally  coloured  where  convenient  by  reference  to  a 
Rhineland  in  space,  emerges,  the  purpose  of  this 
book  will  have  been  accomplished. 

There  are  several  ways  of  attempting  even  such 
a modest  purpose.  Since  the  fourth  dimension  of 
the  Rhine  is  regarded  as  the  really  important  one,  it 
would  be  reasonable  to  trace  it  historically  from  its 
dim  appearance  in  the  Celtic  period  down  to  the 
present  day.  But  this  would  mean  jumping  about 
from  place  to  place  in  a very  distracting  manner, 
because  the  rivers  progress  through  time  is  not 
parallel  to  its  progress  through  space.  Moreover, 
the  task  would  be  too  ambitious  because,  as  some- 
body said,  the  history  of  the  Rhine  might  be  called 
without  exaggeration  the  history  of  the  western  half 
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of  continental  Europe.  On  the  whole  it  seems 
wiser  to  stick  to  the  ground  ; to  follow  the  river 
through  space  while  allowing  memory  and  imagin- 
ation to  play  about  the  Rhineland  of  time ; taking 
the  man,  the  event,  the  book,  the  song  or  the  picture 
connected  with  that  particular  stage  of  the  journey. 
Then  comes  the  question,  up  or  down  ? Rivers 
undoubtedly  flow  to  the  sea,  but  in  dealing  with  a 
foreign  river  it  seems  convenient  to  begin  with  the 
nearer  end. 

This  plan  has  been  followed,  and  since  some  sort 
of  unifying  principle  seemed  necessary  in  dealing 
with  a mass  of  material  that  ranges  from  Rhine 
Maidens  to  cathedrals,  from  Caesar  to  the  Kickle- 
burys,  the  personal  narrative  has  been  adopted. 
We  go  up  the  Rhine,  and  as  far  as  possible  the  past 
and  present,  fact  and  fancy,  the  thing  seen,  heard, 
read  or  imagined,  are  brought  to  a focus  in  the 
personal  impression  of  the  moment.  And  since  the 
lens  of  personality  is  a freakish  thing,  dwarfing  the 
mountain  and  magnifying  the  mole-hill,  and  always 
at  the  mercy  of  the  mood  behind  it,  I do  not 
promise  that  the  impression  will  be  orthochromatic 
or  rectilinear.  A passing  fancy  or  the  memory  of  a 
song — as  it  might  be  a blur  on  the  lens — may  fill 
the  foreground  while  some  great  historical  event  is 
reduced  to  a speck  on  the  horizon. 

But  before  following  the  track  of  a little  moving 
lens  of  personality,  a wider  glance  at  the  Rhine- 
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THE  RHINELAND  OF  SPACE 

lands  of  both  space  and  time  is  advisable.  Here  it 
is  necessary  to  steal  with  both  hands  from  the  works 
of  others,  and  I shall  not  always  remember  to 
acknowledge  my  authorities.  It  is  enough  that  I 
rely  on  their  facts.  If  they  let  me  through  I shall 
be  happy  to  appoint  the  blame. 

Geographically  the  Rhine  connects  the  highest 
Alps  with  the  mud  banks  of  Holland.  It  is  not 
only  the  finest  river  in  Germany,  but  also  one  of 
the  most  important  rivers  in  Europe.  It  has  a 
direct  course  of  460  miles,  but  flows  indirectly  for 
nearly  800,  and  450  of  them  are  in  Germany.  The 
number  of  its  tributaries  great  and  small  is  about 
12,000,  and  the  area  of  its  basin  75,000  square 
miles. 

The  Rhine  is  formed  in  the  Swiss  canton,  Grisons, 
by  three  main  streams  called  the  Vorder,  Mittel, 
and  Hinter  Rhein,  or  Upper,  Middle,  and  Lower 
Rhine,  which  by  Reichenau  have  united  and  bear 
the  common  name  of  Rhine  with  a width  of 
130-40  feet  and  a depth  that  admits  of  floating. 
But  it  is  only  at  Coire,  after  receiving  the  Plessur, 
that  the  Rhine  becomes  properly  navigable.  Until 
the  Bodensee  or  Lake  of  Constance  the  Rhine  is  a 
Swiss  river  ; thereafter  it  forms  the  boundary  be- 
tween Switzerland  and  the  Grand  duchy  of  Baden, 
and  at  Basel  becomes  wholly  German. 

For  my  purposes  the  Rhine  begins  at  Basel, 
where  it  has  a width  of  750  feet  and  a pace  and 
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colour  that  correspond  to  both  suggested  meanings 
of  the  Celtic  word  which  is  supposed  to  be  the 
origin  of  its  name — “ flowing  ” and  “ clear.”  From 
Basel  to  Mainz  the  Rhine  flows  through  a wide 
valley,  that  may  fairly  be  called  “smiling,”  bounded 
on  the  left  by  the  Vosges  and  on  the  right  by  the 
Black  Forest  and  the  mountains  along  the  Berg- 
strasse.  From  Mainz  the  mountains  approach  the 
stream  on  the  right  bank  forming  the  Rheingau, 
the  famous  wine  district  where,  in  a space  of  twelve 
miles  long  by  five  broad,  between  Biebrich  and 
Riidesheim,  the  vintages  of  Johannisberger,  Stein- 
berger,  Marcobrunner,  and  Assmannshauser  are 
produced.  Below  Bingen,  which  is  opposite  Riide- 
sheim,  the  Rhine  becomes  suddenly  narrowed  to 
form  the  Bingerloch,  and  thereafter  mountains  are 
close  on  both  sides  as  far  as  Konigswinter,  where 
the  Seven  Mountains,  including  the  Drachenfels, 
make  a final  display  on  the  right.  After  Bonn, 
which  is  on  the  left  bank  a few  miles  below  Konigs- 
winter, the  Rhine,  with  a general  width  of  nearly 
two  thousand  feet,  flows  through  open  country  to 
the  sea. 

Immediately  below  Emmerich  the  Rhine  ceases 
to  be  a German  river  and  enters  Holland.  Shortly 
afterwards  it  divides  into  two  branches  and,  as 
Mr.  Baring  Gould  wittily  says,  it  has  forgotten 
its  name  and  suffers  from  senile  decay.  The 
south  branch,  called  the  Waal,  carries  off  two-thirds 
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of  its  water  and  joins  the  Maas  at  Wondrichem  to 
reach  the  North  Sea  below  Rotterdam.  The  north 
branch,  still  retaining  the  name  of  “ Rijn,”  divides 
and  redivides  in  a very  confusing  manner.  But 
with  all  this  degeneration  of  personality  the  Rhine 
retains  its  physical  importance.  The  entire  district 
between  the  Waal  and  the  Yssel,  the  hisula  Bata- 
vorum  of  Caesar,  belongs  to  the  delta  of  the  Rhine, 
or,  as  Napoleon  put  it,  Holland  is  the  alluvial 
deposit  of  the  Rhine. 

The  depth  of  the  Rhine  varies  from  five  to 
twenty-eight  feet,  and  at  Diisseldorf  amounts  even 
to  fifty  feet.  Its  principal  tributaries  are,  on  the 
right,  the  Neckar  (at  Mannheim),  the  Main  (at 
Mainz),  the  Lahn  (at  Oberlahnstein),  and  the  Ruhr 
(at  Duisburg) ; on  the  left  the  Nahe  (at  Bingen) 
and  the  Mosel  (at  Coblenz). 

In  a bird’s-eye  view  this  Rhineland  would  pre- 
sent the  successive  characters  of  a broad  and  fertile 
valley  from  Basel  to  Mainz  ; a lake-like  expansion 
beset  with  many  islands,  and  commanded  on  the 
right  by  vine-clad  slopes  and  terraces  between 
Mainz  and  Bingen  ; a ninety-mile  gorge  with  lateral 
valleys  between  Bingen  and  Bonn  ; a broad  plain, 
well  cultivated  and  darkly  patched  with  manu- 
facturing towns,  through  which  the  stately  river 
rolls  usefully  to  its  decline  in  a network  of  dykes 
and  drains  dominated  by  one  busy  waterway  which 
no  longer  bears  its  name.  Obviously  the  physical 
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romance  of  the  Rhine,  the  romance  of  crags  and 
castles,  lies  in  the  ninety-mile  stretch  between 
Bingen  and  Bonn. 

Although  this  book  is  not  in  any  sense  a history 
of  the  Rhine,  some  general  glance  at  the  Rhineland 
of  time  seems  necessary.  Mr.  T.  Rice  Holmes, 
in  his  book  on  Ccesars  Conquest  of  Gaul,  says  that 
it  was  perhaps  in  the  eighth  century  b.c.  that  the 
tall  fair  Celts  began  to  cross  the  Rhine.  Anyhow, 
at  the  beginning  of  the  historical  period  the  whole 
Rhine  basin  was  occupied  by  Celts,  who  were, 
however,  already  on  the  defensive  before  Teutonic 
pressure,  which  probably  began  as  early  as  400  b.c. 
The  history  of  the  next  few  hundred  years  was  that 
of  a general  substitution  of  Germanic  for  Celtic 
population. 

Then  came  the  Romans.  Perceiving  the  danger 
to  civilization  from  restless  barbarians  to  the  north 
and  east,  they  fortified  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine, 
and  for  about  two  hundred  years  that  river  formed 
the  boundary  of  the  empire.  But  as  Mr.  Baring- 
Gould  has  pointed  out  in  his  Book  of  the  Rhine, 
the  Rhine  is  an  effective  barrier  only  to  invasion 
from  the  westward.  However  strongly  the  left 
bank  might  be  fortified,  it  was  cut  off  from  the 
Roman  bases  at  Divodorum  (Metz)  and  Augusta 
Treverorum  (Treves)  by  mountain  ridges,  with 
means  of  communication  only  through  the  narrow 
valley  of  the  Mosel.  On  the  other  hand,  the  valleys 
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of  the  Neckar,  Main,  Lahn,  and  other  rivers,  not 
to  mention  the  “great  door”  at  Basel,  gave  con- 
venient approach  and  retreat  to  advancing  hordes 
from  the  eastward.  As  early  as  113  b.c.  the 
Cimbri  and  Teutoni,  “those  fair-haired  giants,”  to 
quote  Mr.  Rice  Holmes,  “ who  had  come  down 
like  an  avalanche  from  the  unknown  land  that 
bordered  on  the  northern  sea  . . . overthrew  a 
Roman  consul  in  Carinthia,  crossed  the  Rhine  and 
threaded  the  passes  of  the  Jura,  and  overran  the 
whole  of  Celtican  Gaul.”  From  time  to  time  the 
German  tribes  were  cleared  out  of  Gaul,  but 
the  Rhine  was  a frontier  that  could  only  be  held 
by  constantly  defensive  and  occasionally  offensive 
measures.  From  Caesar,  who  built  the  first  bridge 
across  the  Rhine  between  Coblenz  and  Andernach 
in  55  B.C.,  every  Roman  ruler  had  to  command 
passages  for  expeditions  into  the  enemy’s  camp. 

So  far  the  purpose  in  holding  the  Rhine  had 
been  the  protection  of  Gaul.  The  first  serious 
attempt  of  the  Romans  to  conquer  Germany  was 
made  by  Augustus,  whose  son-in-law,  Drusus,  cut 
a canal,  joining  the  Yssel  and  Rhine  at  the  delta. 
But  Rome  had  reached  the  limit  of  her  expansion, 
and  with  the  decay  of  the  empire  the  Barbarians 
poured  into  the  Rhine  valley.  After  the  third 
century  a.d.  we  no  longer  hear  of  individual 
tribes,  but  of  groups  or  confederations,  among 
them  the  Franks,  who  occupied  the  whole  basin. 
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Those  to  east  and  west  of  the  Upper  Rhine  were 
known  as  Ripuarian  Franks  ; those  at  the  mouth, 
as  Salians. 

The  first  Salian  king  was  Chlodio  (about  the 
middle  of  the  fifth  century).  His  successor  Mer- 
wig,  or  Merovseus,  gave  his  name  to  the  first 
Frankish  dynasty,  and  in  486  Chlodwig,  or  Clovis, 
fought  the  battle  of  Soissons  and  made  an  end  of 
the  Roman  rule  in  Gaul.  Charlemagne,  who,  born 
in  742,  succeeded  his  father  Pepin  as  king  of  the 
Franks  in  768,  welded  into  one  great  monarchy  all 
the  races  of  continental  Germany.  His  idea  was 
to  graft  the  culture  of  now  Christian  Rome  on  a 
Teutonic  stem.  He  was  crowned  Emperor  of  the 
Romans  in  800,  and  died  in  814  at  Aix-la-Chapelle, 
where  he  was  buried.  The  break-up  of  the  Frankish 
kingdom  began  almost  immediately  after  his  death, 
and  843  marks  the  final  division  into  France  and 
Germany. 

At  this  division  the  Rhine  formed  the  boundary 
between  Germany  and  the  middle  kingdom  of 
Lotharingia,  but  by  870  it  lay  wholly  within  the 
former,  and  for  nearly  eight  hundred  years  the 
German  frontier  coincided  with  the  Rhone.  The 
history  of  the  Rhine  during  the  early  Middle  Ages 
was  the  history  of  the  great  duchies  which,  basing 
their  civilization  on  the  Roman  past,  were  the  most 
highly  cultivated  part  of  Germany.  To  the  duchies 
succeeded  the  Electorates.  By  the  Golden  Bull  of 
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Charles  V the  number  of  electors  was  fixed  at 
seven,  each  of  whom,  chosen  by  the  Chapters 
subject  only  to  the  approval  of  Pope  and  Emperor, 
had  some  high  dignity  appertaining  to  the  empire. 
Thus,  the  Archbishop  of  Koln  was  Chancellor  of 
Italy  and  the  Archbishop  of  Treves  Chancellor 
of  Burgundy.  These  prince-bishops  had  an  im- 
portant influence  on  the  aesthetic  development  of 
Germany,  and  under  them  the  living  appreciation 
of  art  was  transferred  from  the  Arno  to  the  Rhine. 

The  flourishing  life  of  these  principalities  was 
upset  by  the  Thirty  Years’  War,  and  in  1648  the 
Peace  of  Westphalia  gave  France  a footing  on  the 
hitherto  exclusively  German  left  bank  of  the  Rhine 
by  the  acquisition  of  Alsace.  During  the  reign  of 
His  Most  Christian  Majesty  Louis  XIV  the  Rhine 
suffered  heavily.  Mainz,  Treves,  and  the  Palatinate 
were  laid  waste,  the  basins  of  the  Neckar,  Nahe, 
and  Main  were  involved,  and  it  is  calculated  that 
ninety  per  cent  of  the  Rhine  castles  were  destroyed 
by  the  Attila  of  the  seventeenth  century.”  The 
Marksburg  above  Braubach  and  Schloss  Elz  on  the 
Mosel  were  among  the  few  that  escaped.  The 
violent  seizure  of  Strassburg  by  France  in  1681  was 
ratified  by  the  Peace  of  Ryswick  in  1697,  which 
recognized  the  Rhine  as  the  frontier  from  Basel  to 
above  Germersheim.  The  Gallic  ideal  of  Caesar 
was  realized  in  1801,  when  the  whole  of  the  left 
bank  of  the  Rhine  was  ceded  to  France  by  the 
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Peace  of  Lundville  and  the  spiritual  Electorates  of 
Mainz,  Treves,  and  Koln  came  to  an  end. 

On  July  1 2th,  1806,  a Rhenish  Confederacy  was 
formed.  Sixteen  princes  of  Western  Germany 
severed  themselves  from  the  empire  and  put  them- 
selves at  the  feet  of  Napoleon.  With  his  fall  there 
was  a new  partition,  and  the  Congress  of  Vienna  in 
1815  restored  the  lower  part  of  the  Rhine  valley  to 
Germany,  but  it  was  not  until  the  war  of  1870-1 
with  the  ensuing  recovery  of  Alsace  and  Lorraine 
that  the  Rhine  became  in  political  fact,  as  it  seems 
to  be  by  geographical  right,  a German  river. 

Seen  in  perspective,  the  vicissitudes  of  the  Rhine 
strongly  support  the  comparison  made  at  the 
beginning  of  this  chapter.  As  in  the  case  of  a 
woman  fought  for,  peace,  joy,  and  the  widening  and 
deepening  of  sympathy  on  every  side  come  with 
the  coincidence  of  conquest  with  natural  affinity. 
Nationality  will  pass,  but  while  nations  remain,  the 
Rhine  from  its  physical  peculiarities  can  never  be  a 
frontier  or  any  but  a German  river  except  when 
held  by  force.  Caesar  found  that,  and  Napoleon, 
and  later  suitors ; while  whenever  the  Rhine  has 
rested  in  the  arms  of  Germany — as  under  Charle- 
magne, during  the  Electorates,  and  now — she  has 
nourished  the  arts  of  peace  and  smiled  upon  all 
Europe.  The  political  history  of  the  Rhine  is  In 
itself  a long  romance  of  which  the  outstanding 
figures  are  Caesar,  Charlemagne,  and  Napoleon. 
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THE  RHINELAND  OF  TIME 

My  business,  however,  is  less  with  it  or  them 
than  with  the  works  of  imagination  that  play  like 
harmonics  or  overtones  about  the  events  of  history. 

The  richness  and  variety  of  these  overtones, 
reverberating  in  many  languages,  is  well  indicated 
by  the  words  of  Victor  Hugo.  For  the  subtle 
changes  of  gender  I give  them  in  the  original  : — 

“ Le  Rhin  reunit  tout.  Le  Rhin  est  rapide 
comme  le  Rhone,  large  comme  la  Loire,  encaisse 
comme  la  Meuse,  tortueux  comme  la  Seine,  limpide 
et  verte  comme  la  Somme,  historique  comme  le 
Tibre,  royal  comme  le  Danube,  mysterieux  comme 
le  Nil,  paillete  dor  comme  un  fleuve  d’Amerique, 
couvert  de  fables  et  de  fantomes  comme  un  fleuve 
d’Asie.” 


CHAPTER  II 


FROM  THAMES  TO  RHINE ROTTERDAM — THE 

LOWER  RHINE EMMERICH 

Looking  at  the  map  of  Europe,  it  does  not 
need  a great  effort  of  imagination  to  recognize 
that  the  tail-end  of  the  North  Sea  is  nothing  but  the 
confluence  of  the  Thames  and  the  Rhine.  They 
pool  their  waters  in  a flood  that  is  much  less  dividing 
than  the  narrower  Straits  of  Dover.  The  whole 
North  Sea,  indeed,  has  very  much  the  homely 
character  of  a duck-pond  ; it  is  yellow,  it  is  only 
upon  evidence  of  tasting,  salt.  A sea  that  needs  to 
be  proved  salt  can  hardly  be  called  so,  and  that  it  is 
felt  to  be  an  anomaly  in  the  case  of  the  North  Sea 
is  shown  by  the  fact  that  the  Brothers  Grimm  had 
to  invent  a story  to  account  for  the  phenomenon. 
The  whole  thing  reminds  you  of  the  sea  you  made 
for  yourself  as  a child  when,  inspired  by  “ The 
Ugly  Duckling,”  you  sat  over  a pond  under  the 
great  burdocks  and  magnified  your  surround- 
ings. You  picture  the  nations,  the  English,  the 
Dutch,  the  Germans,  and  the  Danes,  sitting  round 
the  North  Sea  peeling  potatoes  and  gossiping 
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about  broody  hens  and  the  price  of  butter.  It  is 
this  homely  character  that  makes  the  tragedies 
of  the  North  Sea — the  wreck  of  the  Berlin  for 
example — so  harrowing.  It  is  as  if  a sheep  went 
mad.  The  sorrow  of  Israels’  picture  of  “ The 
Shipwrecked  Fisherman  ” in  the  National  Gallery 
is  caused  by  the  treachery  of  a domestic  animal. 
It  may  be  observed,  by  the  way,  that  when  the 
nations  who  sit  round  the  North  Sea  are  not  peeling 
potatoes  they  are  painting  pictures.  And  so  far  as 
politics  are  concerned — who  can  take  the  Dutch 
fortifications  of  Flushing  very  seriously  ? It  is  as 
if  a neighbouring  farmer  mounted  guns  in  his  rick 
barton.  Learned  naturalists  assure  me  that  the 
mermaids  of  the  North  Sea  have  the  habits  of 
salmon.  They  are  migratory  and  never  properly 
develop  tails.  Specimens  have  been  seen  in  the 
Thames  at  Boulters  Lock,  and  Lorelei  and  the 
Rhine  Maidens  are  obviously  of  the  same  species. 

All  these  considerations  point  to  the  proper  way 
of  approaching  the  Rhine.  You  might  cross  from 
Dover  to  Calais  or  Ostend — as  Beckford  did  in  1780 
when  he  wrote  his  Dreams,  Waking  Thoughts  and 
Incidents — and  stalk  the  Rhine  by  way  of  Antwerp 
or  even  Brussels,  but  that  would  be  looking  for 
maritime  adventures.  It  is  more  sensible  to  go  by 
river  all  the  way.  You  sail  down  the  Thames 
and  up  the  Rhine  and  enjoy — or  the  reverse — their 
conversation  in  the  short  interval  of  pretended  sea. 
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The  Batavier  Line,  from  Tilbury  to  Rotterdam, 
arranges  that  you  sleep  through  the  interval,  so  that 
you  are  never  even  deceived  for  a moment  into 
thinking  that  you  are  upon  salt  water. 

We  crossed  from  Tilbury  to  Rotterdam.  This 
reminds  me  that  I must  introduce  my  companion 
through  these  pages.  His  name  is  Quix,  and, 
contrary  to  precedent,  he  was  chosen  on  account 
of  his  greater  learning  and  more  stable  character. 
I know  no  German,  while  Quix  has  dwelt  in  the 
land  and  speaks  the  language  well.  Therefore, 
when  I am  able  to  report  a conversation,  it  is  only 
through  his  courtesy.  To  this  distinction  must  be 
added  certain  differences  of  temperament  that  lent 
variety,  and  occasionally  warmth,  to  our  tour.  So 
long  as  I get  the  thing  or  the  information  I want, 
it  may  be  done  in  Kalmuck,  but  Quix  would  ask 
and  have  it  in  pure  German,  or  not  at  all.  Gener- 
ally “the  operation  was  completely  successful,”  and 
if  sometimes  “the  patient  unfortunately  died,”  eggs 
arrived  when  ices  were  intended,  or  aiming  at  a 
railway  station  we  struck  a theatre,  it  must  be 
remembered  that  pure  German  is  not  spoken 
throughout  the  empire.  That,  but  for  me,  Quix  s 
looks  would  have  passed  him  everywhere  as  a 
German,  gave  him,  I fear,  much  to  bear  with,  and 
me,  I confess,  much  to  enjoy.  Never  have  I seen 
a man  more  insulted  than  when  a more  perceptive 
than  judicious  waiter — it  was  in  a cafd  in  “ Mainz 
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the  Golden  ” — pressed  upon  Ouix  The  Illustrated 
London  Netvs.  Quix  coldly  asked  for  Simplicissi- 
mus,  and  the  memory  of  his  look  and  gesture  as  he 
handed  me  the  English  journal  will  keep  me  croon- 
ing on  my  death -bed.  Not  since  the  Top  of 
Father’s  Egg  have  I received  so  vivid  an  impres- 
sion of  Olympian  unbending.  One  other  detail ; 
I could  never  remember  to  close  the  lid  of  my  beer 
tankard.  Therefore,  if  “Shut  your  mug”  occurs 
in  Quix’s  conversation,  it  must  be  taken  as  less 
personally  intended  than  might  appear. 

The  Tilbury  to  Rotterdam  route  has  the  advan- 
tage of  presenting  a comparison  between  the  Lower 
Thames  and  the  Lower  Rhine.  You  say  “ good- 
night ” to  shores  as  flat  as  your  hand,  and  “ good- 
morning ” to  shores  as  flat  as  your  other  hand  ; 
and  what  you  remember  of  the  early  history  of  this 
island,  and  of  later  migrations,  is  plain  and  under- 
standable. It  is  like  visiting  your  grandparents. 
You  have  changed  your  political,  but  neither  your 
social  nor  geographical  conditions.  The  Thames 
and  the  Rhine  have  played  cup-and-ball  with 
humanity  for  so  many  generations  that  they  have 
left  a streak  in  the  air. 

You  begin  to  notice  it  at  Fenchurch  Street — as 
we  did  on  a September  evening.  The  station  was 
full  of  people  who  had  clearly  forgotten  whether 
they  were  English  or  Dutch.  A great  many 
Dutchmen  come  up  to  business  every  day  by  the 
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Tilbury  line.  It  is  merely  a matter  of  convenience 
that  they  live  in  Essex  instead  of  in  Holland.  A 
young  Dutchman  was  put  into  our  compartment 
by  his  uncle,  who  was  in  business  in  London.  The 
uncle  lived  at  Grays,  in  Essex  ; the  nephew  a little 
farther  down  the  line — somewhere  near  Nymegen, 
I think  it  was.  Circumstances  prevented  their 
going  home  by  the  same  train,  and  we  promised 
to  see  that  the  boy  had  a good  supper. 

Once  clear  of  London  and  you  are  already  in  the 
Netherlands,  and  it  was  our  young  Dutch  friend 
who  pointed  out  to  us  the  features  of  the  land- 
scape. He  said  it  was  just  the  same  as  at  home, 
only  the  people  did  not  speak  very  good  Dutch. 
As  we  were  approaching  Tilbury  he  leant  suddenly 
out  of  the  window  and  yelled  at  some  children  play- 
ing-  too  near  the  edge  of  the  line.  He  said  that 
that  would  not  happen  in  his  part  of  Holland. 

The  night  being  calm  there  was  nothing  to  re- 
mind us  that  we  were  leaving  England  except  that 
somewhere  at  the  Mouth  of  the  Thames — it  might 
have  been  at  the  Nore,  but  I do  not  wish  to  know 
— a wounded  Cyclops  with  crimson  throat  roared  at 
us  in  baffled  rage  as  we  slid  by.  Quix  said  it  was 
the  mouth  of  the  Thames  itself.  Thereafter  there 
was  no  incident  but  the  “ Double-double-Dutch- 
man, double-double-Dutchman  ” of  the  screw  till 
the  light  of  Scheveningen  was  pale  upon  the 
dawn. 
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But  as  we  glided  up  the  yellow  Maas,  past  the 
forlorn  jetty  where  the  Berlin  was  beaten  to  death, 
we  knew  that  we  were  not  in  England.  We  were 
in  the  land  of  picture-postcards.  There  were  the 
lounging  men  and  boys  on  the  quays  distending  im- 
possible trousers  with  both  hands  as  if  waiting  to 
be  drawn  by  the  late  Mr.  Tom  Browne  ; there  were 
the  toy-box  churches  out  of  Shock-headed  Peter, 
and  the  little  velvety  black  and  white  cows  and 
the  turning  windmills — “hirpling”  at  the  down- 
stroke  as  we  got  them  in  profile — and  there  was 
“Hobbema’s  Avenue”  a dozen  times  repeated 
upon  a land  that  had  been  newly  painted  green. 
Rotterdam  came  up  silvery  and  smoky  out  of  the 
water  with  an  effect  of  morning  bustle  to  meet  us, 
and  then  we  were  berthed  against  the  “ Boompjes — ” 
which  doesn’t  mean  the  place  where  you  bump — in 
a smell  of  coffee,  with  tall,  flat-faced  houses  smiling 
at  us  a little  unsteadily  as  they  leant  together  across 
the  tree  and  tram-lined  quay. 

I don’t  know  any  change  of  country  that  gives 
you  between  sunset  and  dawn  the  same  crisp  con- 
trasts. The  Channel  crossings  let  down  the  picture 
on  either  side  through  points  of  departure  and 
arrival  that  have  the  compromised  character  of 
half-way  houses,  and  the  freshness  of  your  im- 
pressions is  frittered  away  in  changing  from  train 
to  boat  and  boat  to  train.  But  here  you  are  taken 
in  one  reach  from  the  middle  of  things  to  the  middle 
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of  things;  from  “Good  night,  London”  to  “Good 
morning,  Rotterdam  ” — a contrast  which  is  only 
intensified  by  the  physical  similarity  of  the  surround- 
ing country  in  either  case.  Everything  conspires 
to  reduce  to  a dream  the  intervening  sea. 

We  did  not  stop  at  Rotterdam,  but  since  that 
city  is  the  prelude  to  the  Romance  of  the  Rhine, 
some  words  upon  it  are  necessary.  Rotterdam,  the 
second  largest  city  in  Holland,  lies  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Nieuwe  Maas,  about  forty  miles  south- 
west of  Amsterdam.  It  is  penetrated  by  many 
little  canals  and  bisected  by  a huge  dyke  or  dam, 
from  which  it  takes  its  name,  upon  which  lies  the 
Hoogstraat  or  High  Street.  The  central  part  of 
the  river  frontage  is  lined  by  the  Boompjes  (“little 
trees  ”)  quay,  one  and  a quarter  miles  long,  which 
gives  the  arriving  visitor  a characteristic  view  at 
a glance.  The  Groote  Kerk,  or  Laurens  Kerk,  a 
Gothic  brick  building  of  the  fifteenth  century,  has  a 
fine  tower  nearly  three  hundred  feet  high  and  con- 
tains the  monuments  of  many  Dutch  naval  heroes. 
From  the  tower  you  can  see  Schiedam,  Gouda, 
Delft,  The  Hague,  Leyden,  and  Dordrecht.  Boy- 
man's  Museum,  originally  the  Town  House,  is 
mainly  a picture-gallery  containing  good  examples 
of  Rubens,  Cuyp,  Jan  Steen,  Hobbema,  and  Rem- 
brandt. 

The  painters  Pieter  de  Hooch,  Simon  de  Vlieger, 
and  Lieve  Verschuier  were  born  in  Rotterdam,  but 
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her  most  famous  son  was  Gerrit  Gerrits,  better 
known  as  Erasmus.  By  a comfortable  coincidence 
his  life’s  journey  corresponded  with  the  length  of 
the  Rhine,  or  at  least  that  length  of  it  which  comes 
into  these  pages.  His  intimate  connection  with 
the  Thames  forms  another  convenient  link  in  the 
mind.  He  was  born  on  the  night  of  October  27-8, 
1466  or  1467,  in  a house,  now  a tavern,  in  the 
Wijde  Kerkstraat  of  Rotterdam,  and  died  at  Basel 
in  July,  1536.  His  birth  was  irregular — and 
possibly  romantic — his  father  being  a Dutchman  of 
Gouda,  and  his  mother  the  daughter  of  a physician. 
Until  his  ninth  year  he  was  a singing  boy  in  the 
cathedral  of  U trecht,  and  then  he  entered  the 
school  at  Deventer,  where  his  masters  predicted 
that  he  would  be  the  most  brilliant  man  of  his  time. 
His  parents  died  when  he  was  fourteen,  and  his 
guardians  compelled  him  to  enter  a monastery,  and 
at  the  age  of  seventeen  he  assumed  the  monastic 
habit.  Released  from  seclusion  by  the  Bishop 
of  Cambray,  he  went  to  Paris,  where  he  became 
the  instructor  of  several  rich  Englishmen,  includ- 
ing Lord  Montjoy,  who  gave  him  a pension  for 
life. 

Erasmus  visited  England  for  the  first  time  in 
1497 — the  year  in  which  his  future  friend  Sir 
Thomas  More  went  to  Oxford — where  he  was 
graciously  received  by  the  King.  He  did  not 
remain  in  England,  however,  but  returned  to  Paris, 
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and  then  for  a time  travelled  in  Italy,  where  he 
received  great  honour.  In  Bologna  his  white 
scapulary  caused  him  to  be  mistaken  for  a plague 
doctor,  and  he  narrowly  escaped  being  stoned  to 
death  for  not  keeping  out  of  people  s way,  and  this 
accident  led  him  to  ask  the  Pope  for  a dispensation 
from  the  vows  of  his  Order.  It  is  not  certain  if 
Erasmus  and  More,  who  was  ten  years  his  junior, 
actually  met  in  1497,  but  a letter  from  the  former, 
dated  “ Oxford,  29  October,  1499,”  establishes  their 
acquaintance  two  years  later.  There  is  a pretty 
though  probably  untrue  story  to  the  effect  that 
their  first  meeting  was  at  a lord  mayor’s  banquet. 
Each  was  delighted  with  the  other’s  conversation, 
and  Erasmus  said,  “You  are  More  or  nobody,” 
and  More  replied,  “You  are  Erasmus  or  the 
devil.”  The  correspondence  between  them  about 
Utopia  is  full  of  pleasant  passages.  A letter  from 
Erasmus  to  More,  dated  March  i,  1517,  says  that 
as  soon  as  More  has  corrected  Utopia,  Erasmus  will 
send  the  MS.  to  Basel  or  Paris  to  be  printed  ; and 
in  a later  letter  we  learn  that  a burgomaster  at 
Antwerp  is  so  pleased  with  the  book  that  he  knows 
it  all  by  heart.  Writing  to  Erasmus  in  the  same 
year.  More  pretends  that  his  friends  the  Utopians 
have  offered  him  the  government.  “ Should  it 
please  Heaven  to  exalt  him  to  this  high  dignity, 
where  he  will  be  too  high  to  think  of  common 
acquaintances,  he  will  still  keep  a corner  of  his 
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heart  for  Erasmus  and  Tunstall  (who  had  accom- 
panied More  on  an  embassy  to  Flanders  in  1516) ; 
and  should  they  pay  him  a visit  to  Utopia,  he  will 
make  all  his  subjects  honour  them  as  befitting  the 
friends  of  majesty.”  I believe  that  the  house  in 
Chelsea  where  Erasmus  lodged  with  More  is  still 
standing,  but  at  any  rate  there  is  a little  quarter 
in  that  neighbourhood  which  preserves  the  atmo- 
sphere of  their  time  and  relics  of  Mores  royal 
master.  Erasmus  was  offered  benefices  in  Eng- 
land, but  was  unwilling  to  bind  himself,  though  he 
was  for  a short  time  Professor  of  Greek  at  Oxford. 
It  is  pleasant  to  think  that  the  same  wise,  witty, 
and  intensely  human  spirit  watched  over  the 
Thames  and  the  Rhine. 

Exactly  where  the  Rhine  begins  or  ends  I leave 
others  to  determine.  For  us  it  began  on  the  deck 
of  the  Netherlands- Rhine  steamer  Hollandia  as 
she  simmered  at  her  moorings  in  the  young  light 
of  a September  morning.  In  addition  to  pickled 
herrings,  cheeses,  Dusseldorf  mustard.  Sauerkraut, 
the  worn-out  rubber  tires  of  motor-buses,  and  a 
few  English  passengers,  the  Hollandia  carried  the 
Rhine  Maidens — Flosshilde,  Wellgunde,  and  Wog- 
linde — the  Dutch  Vicar  of  Wakefield  and  Sophia, 
and  a disillusioned  steward.  From  our  acquaint- 
ance with  four  steamers  of  the  Netherlands- Rhine 
Company  we  learnt  that  as  you  ascend  the  river 
the  skipper  declines  in  age  and  dignity,  while  the 
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administrateur,  a being  between  an  admiral  and  a 
secretary  of  state,  grows  hourly  in  importance. 
By  Mainz  he  is  almost  the  equal  of  a German 
customs-house  officer. 

The  scenery  of  the  lower,  or  domesticated  Rhine 
makes  you  recognize  the  truth  of  Napoleon’s  claim 
that  Holland  is  only  the  alluvial  deposit  of  that 
river.  Dry  land  only  exists  to  mark  the  subtle 
distinction  between  the  aquatic  and  the  marine. 
There  are  a few  red-roofed  villages  for  the  benefit 
of  landscape  painters  among  willows  and  poplars 
behind  the  dykes  on  either  side,  but  all  the  people 
that  matter  live  in  barges.  Whether  under  sails 
of  brown  velvet  or  trailed  by  the  half-dozen  behind 
powerful  tugs,  it  is  these  barges  that  give  character 
to  the  river.  What  they  carry  beyond  coal  and 
cement  and,  occasionally,  a deck  cargo  of  timber, 
I do  not  know ; but  they  are  loaded  down  to  a 
long,  black,  sagging  line  upon  the  water,  and  at 
the  stern  of  each  there  is  a little  efflorescence  of 
domestic  life  and  decorative  fancy.  Colour  is  con- 
centrated upon  the  cabin  and  the  rudder.  The 
favourite  scheme  is  a butterfly-wing-shaped  ochre 
patch,  relieved  with  green,  connecting  the  rudder 
with  the  cheeks  of  the  stern  on  either  side.  As 
if  in  harmony  with  the  general  idea  of  flatness — 
carried  out  even  by  the  level  flights  of  cormorants, 
“engines  abaft,”  and  the  long  trill  of  curlews — 
the  barges  are  steered  by  a huge  horizontal  wheel 
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which,  when  not  in  action  by  being  merely 
leaned  upon,  makes  an  excellent  merry-go-round 
for  the  children.  To  complete  the  effect  of  a 
family  life  transferred  in  all  its  details,  board 
lodging  and  washing,  from  land  to  water,  in 
many  cases  the  steersman’s  eyes  are  gladdened 
with  a box  of  growing  plants  immediately  under 
the  wheel. 

The  romance  of  the  Rhine  delta  has  been  ex- 
pressed in  painting  rather  than  in  literature.  Any- 
body can  see  at  a glance  that  this  playground  of 
the  clouds  and  the  winds  with  its  broad  reflecting 
surfaces,  soft  atmosphere,  and  changing  lights  and 
shadows  is  a landscape  painter’s  country.  But  even 
before  that  extraordinary  revival  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  when  the  Rhine  delta  brought  forth 
painters  like  frogs,  the  river  had  been  a high- 
way of  art.  Seeds  from  the  school  of  Koln  washed 
down,  so  to  speak,  by  the  Rhine,  had  germinated 
in  the  rich  alluvium  of  the  Netherlands  and  flowered 
with  a more  genial  energy  in  the  Van  Eycks, 
Memling,  Van  der  Weyden,  and  Quentin  Massys  ; 
Holbein  found  his  way  from  Basel  down  the  Rhine 
to  England,  and  Rubens  followed  his  example  from 
Koln.  By  their  works  and  influence  in  the  Nether- 
lands these  men  fertilized  the  soil,  so  that  the 
sudden  blossoming  of  the  schools  of  Utrecht,  Haar- 
lem, Leyden,  Delft,  The  Hague,  Dordrecht,  and 
Amsterdam  in  the  seventeenth  century  was  not  a 
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case  of  spontaneous  generation.  The  seeds  and 
the  conditions  were  all  there. 

This  is  not  a history  of  painting,  but,  as  linking 
up  the  Thames  and  the  Rhine,  it  is  worth  remark- 
ing that  the  shores  of  their  confluence  in  the  North 
Sea  are,  indifferently  of  nationality,  the  nursery 
of  painters.  It  is  as  if  the  art,  as  distinct  from  the 
literary  genius  of  England  and  Central  Europe, 
were  a sort  of  alluvium  washed  down  by  the 
Thames  and  the  Rhine  and  distributed  along^  the 
shores  of  East  Anglia  and  the  Netherlands.  In 
addition  to  the  local  phenomena  of  the  “Norwich 
school”  and  “the  Dutchman,”  it  is  remarkable, 
too,  how  the  common  history  of  the  two  rivers  is 
streaked  with  the  migrations  of  painters.  Holbein, 
not  less  than  his  friend  Erasmus,  and  at  the  same 
time  and  in  relation  to  the  same  historical  person- 
ages, connected  the  Thames  and  the  Rhine,  and 
Rubens  and  Vandyck  were  later  links.  On  our 
side  Turner  returned  the  compliment,  and  some 
of  his  best  work  in  water-colour  was  inspired  by 
his  journeys  up  the  Rhine.  It  is  not  my  purpose 
to  deal  with  the  lives  of  individual  artists  ; it  is 
enough  to  suggest  that  the  shores  of  the  Thames 
and  the  lower  Rhine  are  joined  by  the  romance 
of  painting. 

Ouix  being  a painter,  the  subject  of  art  not 
unnaturally  filled  our  minds  as  we  drowsed  along 
in  a broad  region  of  grey  and  green  under  a going 
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sky.  We  talked  and  we  argued.  Quix  accused 
me  of  sentimentality,  and  whenever  I made  a 
comparison  between  the  lower  Thames  and  the 
lower  Rhine,  in  appearance  or  history,  he  was  quick 
to  point  out  a difference,  and  to  illustrate  it  on  the 
spot.  I believe  if  you  examined  his  sketch-book 
you  would  find  the  pages  covering  this  part  of  the 
journey  chiefly  concerned  with  the  unlikenesses 
between  the  Thames  and  the  Rhine  barge.  “ And, 
besides,”  he  said,  “ it  isn’t  the  Rhine  anyhow,  but 
the  Waal.” 

We  found  a mild  diversion  in  our  fellow-pas- 
sengers and  crew,  and  the  latter  established  the 
existence  of  at  least  a common  lingo,  since  the 
formula  on  casting  off  at  Dorinchem,  our  first  stop, 
was  unmistakably  “ Lat  go  ! ” The  Rhine  Maidens, 
who  wore  brightly  coloured  kerchiefs  on  their  heads, 
and  what  Quix  described  as  very  saucy  stockings, 
being  tightly  governessed,  were  only  shyly  vocal, 
and  that,  I fear,  not  for  us  but  for  a smart  young 
Dutchman  in  a Panama.  They  sang  the  “ Lilias 
Pastia”  music  out  of  Carmen,  Dutch  folk-songs, 
and  that  eternal  expression  of  romance  to  ^^jeune 
Jille  of  all  nations,  “ Lei  Parlate  d’Amor.”  The 
Vicar  and  Sophia  paced  the  deck  and  argued,  pre- 
sumably about  the  goings  on  of  the  absent  Olivia 
— unless,  indeed,  they  were  the  Pastor  Brion,  of 
Drusenheim,  and  his  daughter  Salome,  to  whom 
Weyland  introduced  Goethe  “under  the  guise  of 
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a shabby  theological  student,”  on  their  way  home. 
I wanted  Quix  to  play  the  part  of  the  theological 
student,  but  he  preferred  the  piano  in  the  saloon  as 
a means  of  breaking  down  the  icy  barriers  of  re- 
serve, and  presently  we  were  on  at  least  human 
terms  with  not  only  the  Vicar,  but  a singularly  dour 
Englishman  travelling  to  Koln. 

Almost  insensibly  we  became  aware  of  the  haunt- 
ing presence  of  a stray  man — whether  passenger  or 
member  of  the  crew  we  could  not  at  first  make  out. 
He  would  appear  from  nowhere  and  stand  sighing. 
We  set  him  down  for  a poet,  or  a lover,  and 
wondered  if  it  were  one  of  the  Rhine  Maidens  or 
the  least  aloof  of  three  English  ladies  that  vexed 
his  peace.  Presently  there  could  be  no  doubt  that 
we  were  the  passive  objects  of  his  distant  worship. 
Quix  got  him  to  talk  and  immediately  pinked  with 
confusion.  Turning  to  me  with  a languishing  roll 
of  the  eye  the  stranger  said  : 

‘‘  Ein  schoner  mann  ! ” 

That  much  I understood,  and  from  the  protesting 
Quix  I dragged  its  application.  It  was  the  idyll 
and,  in  a sense,  the  tragedy  of  a beard.  Quix  has 
a golden  beard,  with,  as  a barber  once  remarked, 
“like  the  air,  a tindency  to  wave,”  that,  in  the 
strangers  opinion,  makes  him  “for  an  Englishman 
quite  beautiful.”  The  strangers  wife — who  was 
the  stewardess — wouldn’t  let  him  grow  a beard. 
Hence  his  lover-like  air  of  mingled  sorrow  and 
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longing.  Quix’s  modest  bearing  under  the  ardent 
worship  of  the  Barbolept  was  one  of  the  prettiest 
things  I have  ever  seen.  The  Idyll  of  the  Beard 
reached  its  climax  when  we  curled  up  in  the  saloon 
for  the  night.  Out  of  his  own  private  cabin  the 
Barbolept  brought  two  cushions,  both  soft  and  gay. 
One  with  reverent  hands  he  arranged  under  the 
conscious  head  of  Quix  ; the  other,  and  smaller,  he 
flung  carelessly  on  the  table  ; at  the  same  time 
indicating  me  with  a cold  gesture  as  who  should 
say,  “ That,  you  may  give  to  the  privileged  though 
unworthy  wretch  who  shares  your  travels.”  For 
the  rest  of  our  voyage  on  the  Hollandia  I quailed 
before  his  jealous  eye. 

But  before  this  we  had  touched  at  Nymegen  and 
Emmerich.  Nymegen,  founded  by  the  Celts,  was 
later  the  Castellum  Noviomagum  of  Julius  Caesar — 
“that  day  he  overcame  the  Nervii  ” — to  hold  the 
broad  crossings  of  the  lower  Rhine  against  the 
German  tribes.  Charlemagne  had  here  an  imperial 
palace,  of  which  the  ruins  remain,  and  it  was  here 
that  the  peace  was  signed  in  1678  which  put  an  end 
to  the  war  between  France  and  Holland  and  restored 
Maestricht  to  the  Dutch  and  gave  Freiburg,  in 
Baden,  to  France.  Nymegen,  with  little  effect  of 
historical  importance,  faces  the  river  prettily  on 
the  left  bank  at  the  foot  of  a long  wooded  hill. 
Between  the  flat-faced  parti-coloured  houses  and 
the  river  there  is  a tree-lined  promenade,  paved 
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with  small  stones,  and  behind  the  streets  climb 
steeply  to  three  church  towers  upon  the  skyline. 

Above  Nymegen  the  “alluvial  deposit”  begins 
to  pluck  up  courage  in  little  hills.  The  general 
character,  all  the  way  from  Rotterdam,  of  “ broads  ” 
and  dykes,  is  now  exchanged  for  that  of  a definite 
river  with  solid  banks.  The  country  is  less  vaguely 
aquatic  ; there  is  a sharper  division  between  land 
and  water,  or,  as  Quix  puts  it,  “ there  are  more  bones 
to  the  whole  thing.”  One  might  fancy  that  the 
change  corresponds  to  the  gradual  stiffening  of  the 
homely  Dutch  into  the  more  official  Germans.  One 
thinks  less  of  landscape  painters  and  more  of  events 
of  history  and  literature. 

At  Emmerich,  on  the  right  bank,  we  first  set  foot 
on  German  soil.  It  is  about  here,  I believe,  that 
the  Rhine  merges  insensibly  into  the  Waal.  Hardly 
more  sensibly  Holland  becomes  Germany,  and  it 
needs  the  customs  officials  all  their  coats  of  Lincoln 
green  and  gold-hilted  swords  to  insist  on  the  poli- 
tical difference.  The  church  of  Emmerich  betrays 
it  in  the  gentlest  way  with  a “ Glockenspiel,”  that 
— prattles  is  the  only  word — some  song  about 
“The  Fatherland”  at  every  hour.  It  is  like  a 
child  repeating  a lesson  of  patriotism,  careful  not  to 
offend  the  foreigner. 

We  spent  several  hours  in  Emmerich,  wandering 
about  the  clean  streets  and  by  the  still  backwater 
where  yachts  loomed  whitely  in  the  dusk,  reviewing 
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our  impressions  of  what  we  felt  to  be  a definite 
stage  of  our  journey  with  a special  character  of  its 
own.  It  was  a character  strangely  summed  up  by 
the  word  “ delta  ” — a something  broad  and  wet  and 
! diffused  that  could  be  better  expressed  in  painting 
’ than  in  writing. 

For  the  romance  of  history  and  legend,  imagina- 
tion turned  to  Cleve,  five  miles  away  across  the  river 
and  joined  to  it  by  canal.  Cleve  is  situated  on  the 
declivities  of  three  hills,  from  which,  as  Mr.  Baring 
Gould  says  gracefully,  it  commands  ‘‘the  last  smile 
of  the  Rhine.”  Here,  in  the  castle  of  Schwanen- 
burg,  the  residence  of  the  former  dukes  of  Cleve 
and  of  the  legendary  Knights  of  the  Swan,  built  on 
the  traditional  site  of  Ceesar’s  tower,  was  born  the 
unfortunate  Anne,  who  became  the  fourth  wife  of 
Henry  VI 1 1.  Holbein  painted  her  at  Dliren  in 
1539,  and  the  picture,^  now  in  the  Louvre,  served 
her  an  ill  turn  by  inflaming  the  imagination  of  the 
English  monarch  to  leave  him  sadly  disappointed 
with  the  original.  The  mischief  of  the  portrait  did 
not  end  there,  for  Henry’s  spleen  reacted  upon 
Cromwell,  Earl  of  Essex,  who  had  recommended 
Anne  to  his  notice.  Not  often  in  the  history  of 
art  is  a painter  innocently  responsible  for  a royal 
marriage  and  divorce  and  the  downfall  and  execu- 

^ The  miniature  version  of  this  picture  painted  by  Holbein  at  the 
same  time  was  bequeathed  by  the  late  Mr.  George  Salting  to  the 
Victoria  and  Albert  Museum. 
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tion  of  a minister.  At  Cleve  and  at  Xanten,  a 
few  miles  away  on  the  same  side  of  the  river, 
Wagner  found  the  inspiration  for  two  of  his  operas 
even  before  his  imagination  plunged  into  the  Rhine 
to  emerge  with  the  Ring.  Cleve  gave  him 
Lohengrin  and  Xanten  was  the  legendary  birth- 
place of  Siegfried.  If  we  include  Holland  as  the 
“alluvial  deposit”  of  the  great  river,  “The  Flying 
Dutchman”  may  also  be  added  to  the  romance  of 
the  Rhine  in  music. 

So  that  the  lower  end,  the  “ senile  decay  ” of  the 
river,  though  destitute  of  the  visibly  picturesque 
associations  of  the  Rhineland  of  space,  is  not  with- 
out importance  in  the  Rhineland  of  time.  Both  in 
Caesar’s  day  and  in  Charlemagne’s,  and  later  during 
the  Thirty  Years'  War,  it  was  the  scene  of  events 
that  made  history  ; it  was  the  home  of  legend  and 
painting,  and  through  certain  figures — notably  those 
of  Erasmus  and  Holbein,  though  the  latter  was  not 
born  here — it  connected  the  romance  of  the  Rhine 
with  the  romance  of  our  own  islands. 

Our  departure  from  Emmerich  was  made  sym- 
bolical of  an  entrance  upon  a more  concentrated 
region  of  associations  by  the  behaviour  of  our  cap- 
tain. I watched  him,  a stout,  stern  figure  of  a man, 
sitting  unbraced  and  at  ease  over  a book  in  his 
little  dim-lit  cabin  on  the  starboard  side  of  the  boat. 
Every  now  and  then  he  glanced  up  at  a clock,  but 
returned  to  his  page  with  the  slightly  self-conscious 
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air  of  the  strong  man  who  bides  his  time.  On  the 
stroke  of  eleven  he  dramatically  closed  the  book, 
sprang  to  his  feet,  buttoned  up  his  coat,  and  barked 
out  an  order.  It  was  as  if  he  said,  “The  die  is 
cast.  Let  us  have  done  with  dreaming.” 
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CHAPTER  III 


DUSSELDORF — THE  ACADEMY HEINE  AND  THE 

HOFGARTEN — GOETHE  AND  CARLYLE — THE  ELECTOR 
JAN  WILHELM — ARCHITECTURE 

Between  Emmerich  and  Diisseldorf  the 
Rhine  is  a broad-backed  river  of  all  work. 
The  banks  having  taken  heart  of  grace  in  little 
hills,  now  subside  again  to  a firm  level  essentially 
different  in  character  from  the  Dutch  flats,  and 
recalling  the  child’s  definition  of  dry  land  as  mud 
with  the  juice  squeezed  out.  The  look  of  the  land- 
scape can  be  summed  up  in  the  word  “industrial/’ 
One  busy  manufacturing  town  succeeds  another  on 
the  banks,  which,  indifferently  with  the  river  itself, 
seem  to  exist  mainly  as  a highway  of  traffic.  The 
river  is  crowded  with  barges  and  steamers,  and  on 
every  side  there  are  hints  of  rail  and  tramways. 
Imagination  hovering  over  the  flat  plains  is  clouded 
with  the  associations  of  names  like  Essen  and 
Crefeld.  You  think  of  iron.  The  towns  them- 
selves, as  visible  from  the  river,  seem  to  consist 
chiefly  of  warehouses  and  factories  of  a curious 
wiry  outline.  Bounty  of  space  and  economy  of 
building  material  combine  to  make  a continental 
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manufacturing  town  or  district  look  very  much  more 
“ industrial  ” than  the  same  in  England.  The 
generosity  of  stone  is  avoided  for  brick  and  steel ; 
everything  is  a little  fine-drawn,  and  you  are 
reminded  of  a sinewy  person  in  whom  substance 
is  consumed  by  energy. 

Duisburg  I remember  at  six  o’clock  on  a wet 
Sunday  morning  after  a cold  night  in  the  saloon. 
My  broken  sleep  had  been  influenced  by  the 
character  of  the  district  through  which  we  were 
passing  and  by  the  smell  of  expiring  lamps.  I 
dreamt  that  I was  cleaning  a rifle,  and  that  the 
'‘pull  through  ” slipped  and  drew  me  into  the  cold, 
hard  barrel.  On  deck,  in  the  grey  and  drizzle  of 
the  morning,  the  note  of  stern  reality  was  empha- 
sized by  the  appearance  of  our  dramatic  skipper 
in  top-boots.  I believe  that  in  his  journeys  up  and 
down  the  Rhine  the  skipper  of  the  Hollandia,  for 
his  own  artistic  satisfaction,  plays  up  to  the  succes- 
sive changes  of  the  landscape  ; that  he  buccaneers 
it  between  Bonn  and  Bingen,  wears  vine-leaves 
in  his  hair  through  the  sunny  Rheingau,  and  from 
Mainz  to  Mannheim  plays  on  the  pastoral  pipe. 
Through  the  lush  and  homely  come-day  go-day 
flats  of  Holland  his  looks  and  manners  were  notic- 
ably  unbuttoned  and  gossipy.  I have  remarked  his 
putting  away  childish  things  at  Emmerich,  and  it 
pleased  him  now  to  be  the  cold,  hard  man  of  the 
world.  When  I asked  him  what  time  we  got 
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to  Dlisseldorf,  he  replied  in  the  single  word 
“ Cargo ! ” 

There  was  more  in  it  than  I grasped  at  the 
moment.  At  Uerdingen,  where  Ouix  emerged 
from  wallowing  upon  the  cushions  of  the  Barbo- 
lept,  we  took  in  more  Dlisseldorf  mustard  in  little 
barrels.  The  sight  was  warming  but  monotonous, 
and  thereafter  we  were  to  have  it  borne  in  to  us 
again  and  again — Ouix  said  “rubbed  in” — that  on 
the  Rhine  steamers  the  passenger  waits  upon  the 
cargo.  This,  however,  need  hardly  be  regretted, 
since  it  gives  an  opportunity  to  absorb  in  a glanc- 
ing way  all  that  matters  of  many  little  places  that 
perhaps  are  hardly  worth  exploration  for  their  own 
sakes.  Probably  the  river  front  impression  from 
the  deck  of  the  steamer  is  the  characteristic  one, 
there  is  always  a rail  to  lean  upon  and  a fore- 
ground of  incident  provided  by  the  idiosyncrasies 
of  fellow-passengers  and  crew ; and  if  the  object  is 
to  get  from  one  place  to  another  as  quickly  as 
possible,  there  is  always  the  railway.  Uerdingen 
survives  in  my  memory  as  a place  of  warehouses 
with  a very  fine  embankment  garden,  where,  at  the 
moment,  flags  drooped  in  the  rain  upon  a statue, 
while  Quix  flirted  with  a little  girl  who  peeped  at 
intervals  from  the  decorated  cabin  of  a neighbour- 
ing barge. 

Above  Uerdingen  the  banks  betray  the  amenities 
of  social  life.  There  are  villas  embosomed  in  trees, 
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with  lawns  and  flagstaffs,  baths  and  boat-landings. 
One  can  imagine  that  the  managers  and  chemists 
of  the  foundries  and  factories  live  here  their  broad 
enlio-htened  lives  in  touch  with  art  and  music,  and 
rear  their  amazing  broods.  Clearly  they  make  the 
most  of  their  Sunday  leisure,  for,  in  spite  of  the 
early  hour  and  the  rain,  yachtsmen  and  women 
were  out  and  skimming  over  the  broad  surface 
of  the  river.  Somewhere  between  Uerdingen  and 
Diisseldorf  the  first  ruin,  a very  decorous  affair, 
partly  restored  and  inhabited,  drew  the  passengers 
together.  As  is  usual  on  the  brink  of  probable 
parting,  there  was  a sudden  increase  of  sociability. 
The  Rhine  Maidens  relented  and  piped  English,  to 
the  mingled  pride  and  disapproval  of  their  governess, 
the  Vicar  and  Sophia  each  intimated  by  looks  that 
reserve  was  the  other’s,  and  among  the  half-dozen 
English  passengers  there  was  a hectic  outpouring 
of  plans  and  movements.  One  was  going  straight 
on  to  Koln,  another  had  a father  in  Frankfurt,  and 
another  hoped  we  should  meet  in  Basel.  Over  the 
parting  between  Quix  and  the  Barbolept  I draw  the 
mantle  of  an  envious  consideration. 

Diisseldorf  comes  up  with  the  serene  assurance 
of  modern  enlightenment  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
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river,  presenting  successively  a Kaiser  Wilhelm 
park,  an  art  palace,  and  a high  bridge  which 
advertises  the  reconciliation  of  engineering  with 
culture.  A friendly  young  German  led  us  ashore. 
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and,  so  far  as  I remember  without  previous  arrange- 
ment, through  clean-washed  and  orderly  streets — it 
had  politely  left  off  raining  immediately  on  our 
arrival — to  the  Academy  of  Art.  I cannot  help 
feeling  that  this  immediate  presentation  of  the 
arriving  stranger  to  the  Academy  of  Art  gives 
the  “note”  of  Diisseldorf.  It  relies  a little  too 
severely  on  the  culture  of  1879 — when  the 
Academy  was  built.  It  makes  a little  too  much 
of  the  professorial  aspect  of  things — art  included. 

On  this  now  clear-smiling  Sunday  morning  we 
followed  our  guide  up  the  staircase  and  along  the 
silent  corridors  of  the  Academy.  Excellent  repro- 
ductions of  the  art  of  the  world — with  a tolerant 
appreciation  of  the  modern,  the  “ Tate  ” and  the 
“Luxembourg” — lined  the  walls,  and  at  intervals 
there  were  great  doors  with  the  cards  of  professors 
affixed.  In  spite  of  our  alarmed  protestations  our 
guide  knocked  upon  every  door,  but  no  professor 
was  at  home  to  spread  before  us  the  historical  and 
archaeological  basis  of  his  art,  and  we  safely  reached 
the  frescoed  Lecture  Hall,  where  an  awed  maid- 
servant polished  the  floor.  It  seems  fitting  that 
the  inner  shrine  of  the  Diisseldorf  Academy  of  Art 
should  be  the  Lecture  Hall. 

Below  the  Academy  the  wooded  slopes  and  mazes 
of  the  Hofgarten  decline  to  the  river,  but  I think 
the  lurking  spirit  of  Heine  keeps  to  the  darker 
alleys  behind  the  little  Ananasberg  restaurant. 
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Altogether  I fancy  Diisseldorf  would  willingly  forget 
Heine  in  favour  of  the  professorial  aspect  of  things. 
We  had  the  impression,  as  our  bright  young  guide 
sketched  out  the  lie  and  attractions  of  his  native 
town,  that  it  would  not  be  polite  to  mention  Heine. 
Somewhere  in  the  Alleestrasse  our  guide  bowed 
and  smiled  himself  away  with  the  air  of  having 
saved  us  from  the  wrong  approach. 

The  frescoed  front  of  the  Franziskaner  Hotel 
and  the  announcement  of  Munich  beer  decided  our 
lodging.  We  were  taken  up  dark  and  creaking 
stairways  to  a brown  homely  room  with  a lurching 
floor,  heavily  beamed  ceiling,  and  casement  window 
looking  into  a narrow  lane  whence  came  the  twang 
of  a zither.  The  atmosphere  of  the  place,  even  the 
huge  wrought-iron  hinges  of  the  door,  as  well  as 
the  simple  manners  of  our  hosts,  assured  us  that 
under  the  professorial  aspect  of  Diisseldorf  there  sur- 
vives that  life  of  “ the  good  townspeople  ’’  touched 
upon  with  affectionate  irony  in  the  Reisebilder. 

Something  of  that  life  with  its  rough  good 
fellowship  we  were  permitted  to  share,  as  we  ate 
calves*  head  and  drank  Munich  beer  in  a long 
brown  room  downstairs  with  a frieze  of  gastronomic 
joys.  It  was  here  that  upon  some  question  about 
the  Volkerstrasse — the  guide-book  gives  it  Boller- 
strasse — where  Heine  was  born,  Quix  startled  me 
for  the  first,  but  not  by  any  means  for  the  last  time 
with  “ Shut  your  mug ! ” 
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Dusseldorf  is  first  mentioned  in  a document  of 
1159.  At  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century  it 
was  chosen  as  a residence  by  the  dukes  of  Berg, 
and  on  their  becoming  extinct  in  1609  continued  to 
be  the  seat  of  the  Princes  Palatine.  It  reached  its 
acme  of  prosperity  under  Elector  John  William 
(1690-1716),  “the  enlarger  of  the  town,  the  founder 
of  the  once  famous  gallery,  given  by  the  citizens  in 
1711,”  whose  equestrian  statue  by  Grupello  is  one 
of  the  most  interesting  sculptural  monuments  on  the 
Rhine.  In  1 767  Elector  Charles  Theodore  founded 
the  Academy  of  Arts,  which  was  reorganized  in 
1819  by  Cornelius  and  Schadow  and  rebuilt  in  its 
present  form  in  1879.  The  famous  collection  of 
masterpieces  was  removed  to  Munich  in  1805, 
leaving  only  a few  works,  including  Rubens’ 
“ Assumption  of  the  Virgin,”  in  Dusseldorf. 

So  far  as  the  romance  of  the  Rhine  is  concerned, 
Dusseldorf  is  a place  of  promise  rather  than  of 
realization.  William  Beckford,  who  had  dawdled 
through  Holland  and  Belgium  by  a circuitous  route, 
got  his  first  view  of  the  Rhine  at  Dusseldorf.  He 
says  : “ Many  wild  ideas  thronged  into  my  mind 
the  moment  I beheld  this  celebrated  river,  j 
thought  of  the  vast  regions  through  which  it  flows, 
and  suffered  my  imagination  to  expatiate  as  far  as 
its  source.”  Beckford,  who  saw  the  pictures  before 
their  removal  to  Munich,  didn’t  care  for  Rubens, 
and  speaks  airily  of  his  three  enormous  representa- 
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tions  of  the  Last  Day.  One  of  these  has  been 
quaintly  described  by  a recent  writer  : “ The  picture 
looks  as  if  it  owed  its  birth  to  the  inspiration  of 
genius,  which  recalled  to  the  master  at  a glance  all 
the  horrors  of  the  Last  Day,  but  that  this  is  not  the 
case  a number  of  exceedingly  carefully  carried  out 
sketches  which  are  now  in  the  National  Gallery  in 
London  testify.”  In  Goethes  day  there  was  an 
intellectual  rivalry  between  the  upper  and  lower 
Rhine,  and  Diisseldorf  was  one  of  the  boasts  of  the 
latter.  Goethe  came  here  with  Lavater,  and  de- 
scribes his  impression  in  the  Autobiography. 
“Our  further  journey  down  [he  says  “up,”  but  he 
must  mean  “ down,”  since  he  started  from  Frankfurt] 
was  happy  and  fortunate.  The  widening  of  the 
river  invites  the  mind  to  expand  itself  likewise,  and 
to  look  into  the  distance.  We  arrived  at  Diissel- 
dorf,  and  from  thence  came  to  Pempelfort,  a most 
delightful  and  beautiful  resting-place,  where  a 
spacious  mansion,  opening  upon  extensive  and  well- 
kept  gardens,  collected  together  a thoughtful  and 
refined  circle.  The  members  of  the  family  were 
numerous,  and  strangers,  who  found  abundant 
enjoyment  in  so  rich  and  agreeable  a neighbour- 
hood, were  never  wanting.” 

Goethe  was  less  cocksure  than  young  Beckford 
in  his  judgment  of  “the  Dutchmen.”  He  goes  on 
to  say  : “In  the  Diisseldorf  gallery  my  predilection 
•for  the  Flemish  school  found  plentiful  nourishment. 
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There  were  whole  halls  filled  with  the  vigorous, 
sturdy  pictures,  brilliant  with  a fullness  of  nature  ; 
and,  if  my  judgment  was  not  enlarged,  my  store  of 
knowledge  was  enriched  and  my  love  of  art  con- 
firmed.” 

But  it  was  Heine  who  gave  romance  to  Dussel- 
dorf  and  who  has  left  the  most  vivid  pictures  of  its 
life  and  surroundings.  He  was  born  there  during 
the  French  occupation,  probably  on  December  13, 
1 799.  “ I first  beheld  the  light  of  the  world  on  the 

shores  of  that  beautiful  stream,  in  whose  hills  folly 
grows  and  is  plucked  in  autumn,  laid  away  in  cellars, 
poured  into  barrels,  and  exported  to  foreign  lands.” 
His  parents  were  both  of  Jewish  descent,  his  father 
having  settled  at  Diisseldorf  as  an  agent  for  English 
velveteens  after  serving  in  Flanders  and  Brabant  as 
commissary  with  the  rank  of  officer  under  Prince 
Ernest  of  Cumberland.  Like  Goethe,  Heinrich — 
or  Harry,  as  he  was  called  after  an  Englishman — 
was  intellectually  and  emotionally  his  mother’s  child. 
Though  not  physically  strong,  he  was  quick  and 
clever  and  fond  of  reading,  and  at  the  age  of  ten  he 
wrote  a ghost-poem  which  his  teachers  considered 
a masterpiece.  His  rich  uncle,  Solomon,  at  Ham- 
burg after  vainly  trying  to  induce  him  to  a com- 
mercial career,  enabled  him  to  study  law  at  Bonn, 
Gottingen,  and  Berlin,  where,  as  he  said,  he  “ herded 
swine  with  the  Hegelians.”  At  Berlin  in  1821  he 
published  his  first  volume  of  poems. 
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“ At  this  period,”  to  quote  Mr.  Havelock  Ellis, 
“ Heine  is  described  as  a good-natured  and  gentle 
youth,  but  reserved,  not  caring  to  show  his 
emotions.  He  was  of  middle  height  and  slender, 
with  rather  long,  light  brown  hair  (in  childhood  it 
was  red,  and  he  was  called  ‘ Rother  Harry  ’) 
framing  the  pale  and  beardless  oval  face,  the  bright 
blue,  short-sighted  eyes,  the  Greek  nose,  the  high 
cheek-bones,  the  large  mouth,  the  full — half-cynical, 
half-sensual  lips.”  At  Gottingen  he  took  the  degree 
of  Doctor  of  Laws,  and  in  1825  was  baptized  in  the 
hope  of  bettering  his  chances  of  an  appointment 
from  the  Prussian  Government.  Naturally  the  step 
did  not  increase  his  popularity  with  either  Jews 
or  Christians.  The  publication  of  the  first  volume 
of  the  Reisebilder  in  1826  gave  him  a reputation 
throughout  Germany,  which  was  increased  by  the 
more  daring  second  volume. 

About  this  time,  attracted  by  the  idea  of  a “ land 
of  freedom,”  Heine  visited  England,  and  for  a few 
months  lodged  at  32  Craven  Street,  Strand.^  The 
extent  of  his  disillusion  may  be  gathered  from  the 
tone  of  his  references  to  these  islands  in  his  later 
works.  Then  he  went  to  Italy,  and  in  1830, 
realizing  that  he  had  little  hope  of  a Government 
appointment  in  Germany,  and  dazzled  by  the 
visions  called  up  by  the  French  Revolution  of 
July,  emigrated  to  Paris  on  May  i,  1831.  Here, 

^ It  has  lately  been  proposed  to  fix  a tablet  to  this  house. 
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except  for  brief  periods,  he  remained  for  the  rest 
of  his  life,  only  once  recrossing  the  Rhine  in  1843. 
During  the  last  seven  years  of  his  life  he  suffered 
from  spinal  paralysis.  He  went  out  for  the  last 
time  in  May,  1848,  and  then  took  to  the  “mattress- 
grave  ” in  Rue  d’ Amsterdam,  from  which  death 
released  him  on  February  17,  1856.  He  was  buried 
in  Montmartre,  “because  it  is  quiet  there.” 

Reading  between  the  lines  of  Heines  writings, 
it  is  not  difficult  to  see  that  he  was  truly  described  by 
a witty  Frenchman  as  “an  unfrocked  Romanticist.” 
All  through  his  life  he  was  mocked  by  the  visions 
of  ideal  freedom  and  the  ideal  woman.  This  is  not 
the  place  to  attempt  a study  of  Heine ; my  business 
is  only  with  his  relation  to  Diisseldorf  as  touched 
upon  in  the  pages  of  the  Reisebilder. 

Here  quotation  is  irresistible.  He  speaks  first 
of  Rhineland  in  general.  “Oh,  that  is  a fair  land, 
full  of  loveliness  and  sunshine.  In  the  blue  stream 
are  mirrored  the  mountain  shores,  with  their  ruined 
towers,  and  woods,  and  ancient  towns.  There, 
before  the  house-door,  sit  the  good  townspeople 
of  a summer  evening,  and  drink  out  of  great  cans, 
and  gossip  confidentially  about  how  the  wine — the 
Lord  be  praised ! — thrives,  and  how  justice  should 
be  free  from  all  secrecy.  . . . The  town  of  Diissel- 
dorf  is  very  beautiful,  and  if  you  think  of  it  when 
in  foreign  lands,  and  happen  at  the  same  time  to 
have  been  born  there,  strange  feelings  come  over 
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the  soul.  I was  born  there,  and  feel  as  if  I must 
go  directly  home.  And  when  I say  home,  I mean 
the  Volkerstrasse  and  the  house  where  I was  born.” 
But  the  part  of  DUsseldorf  that  best  preserves 
the  memory  of  Heine  is  the  eastern  end  of  the 
Hofgarten,  the  “ Castle  Court,”  between  the 
Ananasberg  restaurant  and  the  Jagerhof,  formerly 
the  residence  of  the  Hohenzollerns.  Here  we 
walked  on  a pleasant  Sunday  afternoon  that  was 
like  Heine  himself  trembling  between  smiles  and 
tears.  From  the  shores  of  a round  lake  we 
watched  a rainbow  come  and  go  upon  the  misty 
veil  of  water  flung  from  the  fountain  that  represents 
a triton  battling  with  a hippopotamus — not  a bad 
emblem  of  Heine  and  his  life-long  battle  with  the 
Philistine.  On  the  side  where  prevailing  winds 
carry  the  spray  the  trees  grow  greener.  Beyond 
the  veil  of  smiles  and  tears  the  “long  avenue  of 
lindens  ” allowed  a glimpse  of  the  once  royal  palace, 
and  from  behind  us  came  the  “ rustle  ” of  the  water- 
fall descending  from  the  little  wooded  mount  of  the 
Ananasberg.  Here  there  is  another  fountain — 
quaintly  familiar  from  some  advertisement — of 
three  little  children  amusedly  watching  three  frogs 
who  spurt  water  up  at  them.  One  recalls — “ She  was 
lovable,  and  he  loved  her.  But  he  was  not  lovable, 
and  she  did  not  love  him.”  I wanted  to  christen 
the  children  Gertrude,  Katherine,  and  Hedwig,  but 
Quix  pointed  out  that  one  of  them  is  a boy. 
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It  must  have  been  about  here  that,  as  a child, 
Heine  often  lay  upon  the  bank,  and  piously 
listened  while  Monsieur  Le  Grand  told  of  the  war- 
like feats  of  the  great  Emperor,  beating  meanwhile 
the  marches  which  were  drummed  during  the  deeds, 
so  that  I saw  and  heard  all  to  the  life.”  And  it  was 
in  “that  very  avenue  of  the  Court  Garden  at 
Diisseldorf”  that  the  child  saw  “with  my  own 
highly  graced  eyes  himself.  Hosannah ! the 
Emperor!  ...  As  I pressed  through  the  gaping 
crowd,  thinking  of  the  doughty  deeds  and  battles 
which  Monsieur  Le  Grand  had  drummed  to  me, 
my  heart  beat  the  ^ general  march  ’ — yet  at  the 
same  time  I thought  of  the  police  regulation,  that 
no  one  should  dare  ride  through  the  avenue  under 
penalty  of  a fine  of  five  thalers.” 

Later  in  life  Heine  came  back  to  Diisseldorf. 
“ On  a clear,  frosty  autumn  morning,  a young  man 
of  student-like  appearance  slowly  loitered  through 
the  avenue  of  the  Diisseldorf  Court  Garden,  often, 
with  child-like  pleasure,  kicking  aside  the  leaves 
which  covered  the  ground,  and  often  sorrowfully 
gazing  towards  the  bare  trees,  on  which  a few 
golden-hued  leaves  still  hung.  ...  I missed  many 
a tree  in  the  Court  Gardens,  and  many  had  grown 
crooked  with  age,  and  the  four  great  poplars,  which 
once  seemed  to  me  like  green  giants,  had  become 
smaller.” 

The  trees,  neatly  labelled,  the  walks,  and  the 
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wooden  benches  in  this  part  of  the  Hofgarten  are 
apparently  very  much  as  Heine  saw  them,  and 
now,  as  then,  ‘‘pretty  girls  were  walking  here  and 
there,  dressed  as  gaily  as  wandering  tulips.”  The 
Jagerhof,  which  stands  in  the  now  incorporated 
suburban  village  of  Pempelfort,  is  presumably  the 
“spacious  mansion  opening  upon  extensive  and 
well-kept  gardens,”  where  Goethe  met  a “ thought- 
ful and  refined  circle.”  Somehow  Goethe’s  “objec- 
tive ” description  compared  with  Heine’s  half- 
confidences suggests  the  cultured  “ note  ” of  Diissel- 
dorf,  the  professorial  aspect  which  moved  the  un- 
frocked romantic  to  gentle  irony. 

The  more  attractive  side  of  the  “ Goethean  art- 
period,”  which  seems  to  have  set  its  seal  on 
Diisseldorf,  was  presented  by  Goethe’s  great 
worshipper  Carlyle.  If  the  residence  of  the  Von 
Zahndams’,  where  Teufelsdrockh  met  Blumine,  was 
not  near  Diisseldorf,  it  ought  to  have  been.  The 
passage  in  Sartor  Resartus  is  singularly  like  an 
enlargement  upon  Goethe’s  polished  reference  to 
Pempelfort.  Teufelsdrockh  had  “been  invited  to 
a glass  of  Rhine-wine  ; and  so,  instead  of  returning 
dispirited  and  athirst  to  his  dusty  town-home,  is 
ushered  into  the  garden-house,  where  sit  the  choicest 
party  of  dames  and  cavaliers ; if  not  engaged  in 
aesthetic  tea,  yet  in  trustful  evening  conversation, 
and  perhaps  musical  coffee,  for  we  hear  of  ‘harps 
and  pure  voices  making  the  stillness  live.’  Scarcely, 
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it  would  seem,  is  the  garden-house  inferior  in  re- 
spectability to  the  noble  mansion  itself  ...  it  was 
all  as  if  man  had  stolen  a shelter  from  the  Sun  in 
the  bosom-vesture  of  Summer  herself.” 

We  had  our  musical  coffee  upon  the  little 
wooded  mount  of  Ananasbergr  and  then  visited 
the  Kunsthalle,  or  Municipal  Art  Museum,  where 
there  is  a fairly  good  collection  of  modern  pictures. 
Native  painters,  like  Lenbach,  Hans  von  Bartel, 
J.  Bergmann,  and  Arthur  Kampf,  are  well  repre- 
sented, and  hospitality  is  given  to  examples  of  dis- 
tinguished foreigners  such  as  Constantin  Meunier, 
Charles  Cottet,  Mr.  John  Lavery,  Mr.  A.  D. 
Peppercorn,  and  Mrs.  Dods-Withers.  But  for  all 
that  one  cannot  help  feeling  that  the  official  “ note  ” 
of  Dusseldorf  culture  is  given  by  the  frescoes  round 
the  staircase.  They  symbolize  the  art  of  antiquity, 
Greece,  Rome,  the  Middle  Ages,  and  the  Renais- 
sance— and  the  last  is  claimed  to  represent  the  “ new 
spirit  ” ! 

As  we  walked  about  the  town,  however,  we  saw 
signs  that  the  official  culture  of  Dusseldorf  is  giving 
way  to  the  more  vital  expression  of  artistic  needs. 
In  the  Corneliusplatz  there  is  a block  of  shops  that 
might  serve  as  a model  of  the  rational  and  beautiful 
employment  of  stone  and  glass  for  modern  com- 
mercial conditions  and  requirements.  This  new 
German  architecture,  of  which  we  were  to  see  many 
good  examples  in  Koln,  Bonn,  and  Mannheim,  is 
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not  a breaking-away  from  tradition.  Adapted  to 
secular  needs,  it  is  based  upon  the  Romanesque 
which,  as  illustrated  in  the  churches  of  St.  Roche 
and  St.  Lambert — and  reflected  in  Professor  Schill’s 
gateways  of  the  Rhine  bridge — seems  a more 
characteristic  and  healthier  expression  of  the 
national  spirit  in  stone  than  the  Gothic  of  Koln, 
for  example.  Apart  from  the  essential  charm  of 
simplicity  and  obvious  fitness  to  Northern  climate, 
there  is  in  it  that  recognition  of  the  material  which 
is  prejudiced  by  the  development  of  Gothic  towards 
lightness  and  elaboration.  Gothic  ends  in  froth. 
To  advance  it  is  necessary  to  return.  In  view  of 
modern  life  the  return  to  the  classic,  the  “ new 
spirit  ” of  the  Kunsthalle  frescoes  exemplified  in  the 
Academy  building,  may  be  looked  upon  as  a false 
start.  Heine  himself  has  discussed  its  essential 
weakness  in  his  essay  on  “The  Romantic  School.” 
“ It  was,  in  sooth,  only  an  artificial  spring,  the 
work  of  the  gardener  and  not  of  the  sun ; the 
trees  and  flowers  were  stuck  in  narrow  pots,  and 
a glass  sky  protected  them  from  the  wind  and 
cold  weather.”  The  Diisseldorf  Academy  was  not 
built  in  Heine’s  day,  but  he  might  have  been 
describing  it  when  he  wrote:  “As  a matter  of 
course,  we  Germans  modelled  our  clumsy  temple 
of  art  after  the  be-powdered  Olympus  of  Ver- 
sailles.” 

The  new  German  architecture  is  a return  to  the 
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soil,  and  I think  Heine  would  have  welcomed  the 
shops  in  the  Corneliusplatz  as  he  would  have  wel- 
comed the  new  art  palace  on  the  Rhine  bank, 
where  we  presently  took  our  ease  in  the  late  after- 
noon sunlight.  The  building  was  closed  at  the 
moment,  but  we  spent  a pleasant  hour  in  the  Kaiser 
Wilhelm  Park  which  commands  the  broad  flowing 
river — at  this  point  suggesting  material  prosperity 
rather  than  romance. 

With  the  exception  of  Grupello’s  equestrian 
statue  of  the  Elector  John  William,  the  older  monu- 
ments of  Diisseldorf  are  not  remarkable.  Heine 
has  described  the  statue — and  his  grievance  against 
it — so  wittily  that  I am  unwilling  to  add  words  of 
my  own.  “ When  the  green-veiled  distinguished 
English  ladies  visit  Diisseldorf,  they  leave  the  cele- 
brated house  (his  birthplace  in  the  Volkerstrasse) 
unvisited,  and  go  direct  to  the  market-place,  and 
there  gaze  on  the  colossal  black  equestrian  statue 
which  stands  in  its  midst.  This  represents  the 
Prince  Elector,  Jan  Wilhelm.  He  wears  black 
armour,  and  a long,  hanging  wig.  When  a boy, 
I was  told  that  the  artist  who  made  this  statue 
observed  with  terror  while  it  was  being  cast  that 
he  had  not  metal  enough,  and  then  all  the  citizens 
of  the  town  came  running  with  all  their  silver 
spoons,  and  threw  them  in  to  fill  the  mould  ; and 
I often  stood  for  hours  before  the  statue  puzzling 
my  head  as  to  how  many  spoons  were  sticking  in 
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it,  and  how  many  apple-tarts  all  that  silver  would 
buy.” 

Heine  goes  on  to  say  that  in  the  days  of  Elector 
John  William  “princes  were  not  the  persecuted 
wretches  which  they  are  now ; the  crowns  grew 
firmly  on  their  heads,  and  at  night  they  drew  their 
nightcaps  over  it  and  slept  peacefully,  and  their 
people  slumbered  peacefully  at  their  feet,  and  when 
they  awoke  in  the  morning  they  said,  ‘ Good  morn- 
ing, father ! ’ and  he  replied,  ‘ Good  morning,  dear 
children ! ’ ” 

A very  different  character  from  this  idyllic  state 
of  things  is  expressed  by  the  three  modern  statues 
of  Bismarck,  Kaiser  Wilhelm,  and  Moltke  in  the 
Alleestrasse.  The  note  of  defiance  and  alertness, 
emphasized  by  the  symbols  of  the  Iron  Crown  and 
the  clamped  shields  of  the  kingdoms  with  the 
motto  “In  Unitate  Robur,”  is  addressed  to  the 
future  in  a little  group  at  the  base  of  the  Moltke 
statue.  Under  the  word  “ Koniggratz  ” an  old 
armourer,  or  shipwright,  in  leathern  apron,  declaims 
to  a spell-bound,  barefoot  little  boy,  who  holds  a 
wooden  sword  across  his  knees. 

At  the  Franziskaner  Hotel  we  came  back  to  a 
kindlier  atmosphere.  There  was  something  Hein- 
esque  and  something  out  of  Wilhelm  Meister 
about  three  girls  who  strolled  in  to  make  music 
at  our  late  meal.  One  tawny  queen  who  kept  a 
little  aloof  from  the  others  might  have  been 
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“ Herodias,  the  dark  Jewess,  like  a palm  of  the 
oasis.”  Only  her  eyes  moved  in  her  snake’s  head 
as  she  struck  a tambourine  with  contemptuous 
energy.  We  fell  asleep  in  our  brown  lurching  room 
to  the  faint  complaining  of  a zither  somewhere  in 
the  direction  of  the  Volkerstrasse. 


CHAPTER  IV 


KOLN — THE  CATHEDRAL — RUBENS MARIA  DEI  ME- 
DICI  GOETHE  AND  THE  RUBENS  HOUSE — “DUNS 

SCOTUS  ” — ALBERTUS  MAGNUS — WILLIAM  CAXTON — 
“farina” MEISTER  WILHELM — A NIGHT  PIECE 

WE  drank  morning  coffee  and  ate  black  bread 
and  honey  in  an  upper  room  that  was  filled 
with  the  emblems  of  war  and  the  chase  : guns,  fish- 
ing-rods, hunting-knives,  reliefs  of  shot  birds,  and 
one  rather  good  oil-painting  of  “ An  Affair  between 
Outposts  ” in  the  snow.  Then  we  took  train  to 
Koln. 

Between  Diisseldorf  and  Koln  the  railway,  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Rhine,  passes  through  a “ Black 
Country  ” of  manufacturing  towns  and  villages.  But 
a little  outside  their  blighting  influence  there  is  a 
district  that  preserves  the  atmosphere  of  the  Middle 
Ages,  strangely  disturbed  of  late  years  by  the 
exploits  and  accidents  of  aviation.  At  Leichlingen, 
on  a tributary  of  the  Rhine,  between  Diisseldorf  and 
Koln,  five  airmen  were  killed  on  one  day  in  1910. 
According  to  an  anonymous  writer  in  the  Wesl- 
minster  Gazette  this  region  of  little  towns  is  well 
worth  exploring.  I quote  his  description.  “ The 
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rattle  of  the  farmer  s wagon  and  the  rhythmic  sound 
of  the  weaver  s shuttle  mingle  all  day  long  in  the 
quaint  streets,  and  old-fashioned  pumps  and  primi- 
tive wells  yield  the  water-supply  in  many  of  the 
places.  All  round  them,  in  the  immense  plains  of 
the  lower  Rhine,  beat  the  green  silent  waves  of 
enormous  grain  fields  ; and  often,  on  summer  days 
so  stiflingly  hot  that  the  air  is  a-quiver  from  a few 
hours  after  sunrise  almost  to  dusk,  you  may  see  long 
processions  of  pious  pilgrims  move  through  the 
wheat-fields  towards  Kevlaar,  the  famous  shrine  of 
the  wonder-working  Virgin,  or  towards  another  local 
church  or  chapel  famed  for  the  miracles  of  its  pre- 
siding saint.  The  costumes  of  those  pilgrims  are  as 
old  as  the  customs  which  send  them,  with  crucifix 
leading  and  banners  fluttering,  on  their  way  ; and 
the  embroidered  lace  shawls  which  the  women  wear 
instead  of  hats  are  of  exquisite  workmanship  and 
have  often  come  down  as  heirlooms  for  many 
orenerations.  It  is  a marvellous  scene  to  see  those 

o 

processions,  chanting  hymns  and  carrying  ancient 
rosaries,  move  through  the  endless,  sunburnt  plains  ; 
but  few  ‘ outsiders  ’ ever  see  it,  for  the  stream  of 
tourists  passing  close  by  ignores  the  district 
altogether.” 

Certainly  we  ignored  it,  and  thought  of  little  but 
coal,  iron,  and  chemicals  until  we  clanked  slowly  over 
the  Dombrlicke  of  Koln,  then  under  repair,  past  the 
four  equestrian  statues  of  the  kings  Frederick 
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William  IV  and  William  I and  emperors  Frederick 
III  and  William  I Id 

Arriving  at  Kdln  by  rail,  you  are  dramatically 
plunged  into  the  middle  of  things,  for  the  Dom  or 
cathedral  overshadows  the  exit  from  the  station. 
It  is  the  fashion  to  think  poorly  of  Koln  Cathedral 
because  it  is  mainly  modern  and  not,  so  to  speak, 
racy  of  the  soil,  but  its  effect  as  a whole  is  impres- 
sive. Even  at  close  quarters  you  are  not  distracted 
by  any  detail,  and  the  proportions  are  so  good  that 
the  effect  now  is  exactly  opposite  to  that  described 
by  Goethe,  who  saw  it  in  1774.  “The  ruins  of 
the  cathedral  (for  an  unfinished  work  is  like  one 
destroyed)  called  up  the  emotions  to  which  I had 
been  accustomed  at  Strassburg.  Artistic  considera- 
tions were  out  of  the  question  ; too  much  and  too 
little  was  given  me  ; and  there  was  no  one  who 
could  help  me  out  of  the  labyrinth  of  what  was  per- 
formed and  what  was  proposed,  of  the  fact  and  the 
plan,  of  what  was  built  and  wEat  was  only  designed, 
as  our  industrious  friends  nowadays  are  ready  to  do. 
In  company  with  others  I did  indeed  admire  its 
wonderful  chapels  and  columns,  but  when  alone  I 
always  lost  myself  in  this  world-edifice,  thus  checked 
in  its  creation  while  far  from  complete.  Here  too 

^ Shortly  before  the  reopening  of  this  bridge  by  the  Kaiser  in  the 
present  year  His  Majesty  received  a petition  from  the  Passaic  County 
(U.S.)  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Animals  protesting 
against  the  docked  tail  of  the  “ otherwise  beautiful  horse  carrying  His 
Majesty.” 
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was  a great  idea  never  realized!  It  would  seem, 
indeed,  as  if  the  architecture  were  there  only  to  con- 
vince us  that  by  many  men,  in  a series  of  years, 
nothing  can  be  accomplished,  and  that  in  art  and  in 
deeds  only  that  is  achieved  which,  like  Minerva, 
springs  full-grown  and  armed  from  the  head  of  its 
inventor.” 

In  spite  of  its  broken  history,  it  is  the  effect 
of  having  sprung  full-grown  and  armed  from 
the  head  of  its  inventor  ” that  makes  the  completed 
Koln  Cathedral  remarkable.  Its  “ wonderful  chapels 
and  columns  ” are  precisely  what  you  forget  to  admire 
in  the  impression  of  unity.  It  might  have  been 
built  in  a night  instead  of  during  seven  centuries, 
and  for  all  its  great  bulk  it  looks  as  if  you  might 
take  it  up  on  the  palm  of  your  hand — as  donors  and 
founders  are  represented  doing  with  cathedrals  in 
old  pictures.  If  on  examination  you  do  not  find  in 
Koln  any  detail  of  superlative  beauty,  there  is 
nothing  irrelevant ; all  the  detail  is  close-knit  and 
subordinated  to  the  general  scheme.  And  for  all 
its  monumental  completeness  and  foreign  character, 
the  cathedral  is  well  related  to  the  city,  even  on  its 
present  scale.  To  get  the  best  view  of  both  it  is 
necessary  to  cross  the  Dombriicke — happily  set  in 
line  with  the  main  axis  of  the  building — to  the 
suburb  of  Deutz  and  follow  the  Rhine  bank  south- 
ward as  far  as  the  Bridge  of  Boats. 

All  the  older  part  of  Koln  lies  between  the  two 
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bridges  and  presents  to  the  river  a picturesque 
facade  of  high-pitched  leaning  houses,  with  the  top 
windows  unglazed,  and  a projecting  corbel  with  a 
grotesque  figure  at  the  apex  of  the  gable.  Above 
the  houses  are  the  towers  of  several  churches,  and 
then  you  understand  that  Koln  Cathedral  is  a very 
big  building.  I don’t  know  how  much  narrower 
the  Rhine  is  at  Koln  than  at  Dusseldorf,  but  it  is 
here  that  for  the  first  time  you  take  in  both  banks 
at  once  and  think  of  the  Rhine  as  length  rather 
than  breadth. 

I left  Quix  to  make  a drawing  of  Koln  from 
Deutz  while  I went  to  pay  my  respects  to  the 
cathedral.  It  is  not  my  purpose  to  write  the  history 
of  Koln  or  of  its  cathedral ; but  since  there  are 
touches  of  romance  in  both  a few  details  may  be 
given.  The  site  of  Koln  was  originally  occupied 
by  a colony  of  the  Ubii,  a German  tribe  who  had 
been  compelled  by  Agrippa  to  migrate  from  the 
right  to  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine  : 38  b.c.  It  was 
then  called  Oppidum  Ubiorum.  During  the  cam- 
paign of  Germanicus,  his  daughter,  Julia  Agrippina, 
who  afterwards  married  Claudius  Caesar  and  became 
the  mother  of  Nero,  was  born  here.  She  beautified 
and  almost  rebuilt  the  city,  and  in  a.d.  51  established 
there  a colony  of  Roman  veterans  under  the  title  of 
Colonia  Agrippina.  The  city  was  important  in 
ancient  history.  It  was  the  seat  of  the  Legate  of 
Germania  Inferior,  and  Vitellius,  Trajan,  and 
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Silvanus  were  summoned  from  its  walls  to  assume 
the  imperial  title.  Julius  Caesar  is  said  to  have 
built  a wooden  bridge  over  the  Rhine  at  Koln,  and 
in  A.D.  308  Constantine  the  Great  replaced  it  with 
one  of  stone.  This  was  partly  destroyed  by  the 
Normans  and  finally  removed  by  Archbishop 
Bruno. 

But  before  that,  in  a.d.  462,  Koln  was  wrested 
from  Rome  by  the  Franks,  and  was  long  the  seat 
of  the  Ripuarian  kings.  From  Koln  both  Clovis 
and  Pepin  ascended  the  throne  of  France,  and  in 
870  it  was  annexed  to  the  German  Empire.  Charle- 
magne raised  the  bishopric,  founded  in  the  fourth 
century,  to  an  archbishopric  as  early  as  747.  The 
first  archbishop  was  the  imperial  chaplain  Hilde- 
bold,  who  built  the  oldest  cathedral-church  and 
founded  the  library  which  still  exists.  The  grow- 
ing power  of  the  archbishops  led  to  quarrels  between 
them  and  the  citizens,  which  were  finally  settled  by 
then  battle  of  Worringen  in  1288.  The  see  was 
removed  to  Briihl  and  afterwards  to  Bonn.  During 
the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries  there  were 
violent  struggles  between  the  nobles  and  the  guilds, 
but  by  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century  the 
democratic  idea  was  established  and  Koln  had 
become  one  of  the  wealthiest  and  most  prosperous 
cities  in  Germany.  After  the  end  of  the  sixteenth 
century  Koln  began  to  decline.  In  1794  it  was 
taken  by  the  French  under  General  Jourdan  and 
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incorporated  with  France  by  the  Peace  of  Campo 
Formio,  October  17,  1797.  In  1814  it  was  held 
by  the  Russians,  but  was  ceded  to  Prussia  in  the 
following  year,  when  it  began  to  revive  again. 

The  cathedral  stands  on  the  site  of  the  earlier 
building  begun  by  Hildebold  early  in  the  ninth 
century  and  finished  under  Willibert  in  873.  This 
was  ruined  by  the  Normans,  rebuilt,  but  in  1248 
almost  entirely  destroyed  by  fire.  The  present 
building  is  variously  said  to  have  been  designed  by 
Archbishop  Engelbert,  surnamed  the  Holy,  and  by 
Gerhard  von  Rile.  The  foundation  was  laid  in 
1248  by  Conrad  of  Hochstaden,  Engelbert’s  suc- 
cessor, and  the  choir  was  consecrated  in  1322,  when 
the  relics  of  the  Magi  were  placed  there. 

Koln  Cathedral,  indeed,  may  be  said  to  have 
been  originally  a shrine  for  these  relics.  Accord- 
ing to  tradition  they  were  brought  from  the  Holy 
Land  to  Constantinople  by  Helen,  mother  of 
Constantine  the  Great,  who  died  in  328.  By 
some  means  they  were  transferred  to  Italy,  and 
in  1170,  after  the  sack  of  Milan,  they  were  pre- 
sented by  Frederic  Barbarossa  to  Reinold,  Arch- 
bishop of  Koln. 

“ Notoriously  inspired  by  and  in  a way  copied 
from  Amiens,”  to  quote  one  writer,  the  building 
of  Conrad  went  on  slowly  after  his  death  and 
ceased  altogether  during  the  Reformation.  Then 
in  1842,  under  King  William  IV  of  Prussia,  the 
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completion  of  the  cathedral  was  taken  vigorously 
in  hand  and  the  last  stone  of  the  south  tower  was 
laid  in  August,  1880. 

The  treasures  of  Koln  Cathedral — the  reliquaries 
of  the  Magi  and  of  St.  Engelbert  and  the  “ Dom- 
bild  ” or  cathedral  picture  of  Stephan  Lochner — 
have  been  so  often  described  that  it  is  only  ne- 
cessary to  name  them  here.  Artistically  the 
Dombild  is  the  most  interesting.  It  is  a triptych 
with  an  Adoration  of  the  Magi  in  the  middle  and 
St.  George  in  one  wing,  and  St.  Ursula  with  her 
maidens  in  the  other.  Goethe  called  it  “ the  axis 
of  the  Dutch  history  of  art,”  which,  considering  the 
importance  of  the  school  of  Koln  as  an  influence 
upon  the  Netherlands,  is  hardly  more  than  the 
truth.  Stephan  Lochner  or  “ Meister  Stephan  ” 
(about  1430-51)  was  a native  of  Constance,  but 
spent  most  of  his  life  in  Koln  and  painted  the 
Dombild  about  1450.  At  one  time  the  picture  was 
attributed  to  “ Meister  Wilhelm,”  or  William  von 
Herle,  who  has  been  called  the  father  of  the  Koln 
school,  but  in  the  journal  of  Albrecht  Diirer  (1521) 
there  is  an  entry  which  fixes  the  authorship : 
“ Item : I have  paid  two  white  pfennigs  for  the 
picture  to  be  opened  which  Meister  Steffan  of  Coin 
has  done.” 

The  cathedral  is  not  the  only  evidence  of  a 
French  influence  on  Koln.  The  Hohestrasse, 
which  opens  into  a square  overlooked  by  the 
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western  towers,  is  quite  Parisian  in  character,  with 
many  shops  for  the  sale  of  jewellery  ; and  at  every 
hour  of  the  day  it  seems  to  be  thronged  with  light- 
hearted people.  When  Quix  met  me  outside  the 
cathedral  we  had  topographical  duties  to  fulfil,  so 
we  sternly  ignored  the  attractions  of  the  moment 
and  passed  along  the  Hohestrasse  to  turn  up  the 
narrower  Sternengasse  where  is  the  house  of 
Rubens. 

Upon  this  modest  putty-coloured  building  associa- 
tions lie  three  deep.  An  inscription  says  that 
Rubens  was  actually  born  there,  but  there  is  docu- 
mentary evidence  against  this  in  a story  so  curious 
that  it  may  be  told  at  some  length. 

The  father  of  Peter  Paul  Rubens  was  John 
Rubens  a druggist,  but  also  a man  of  learning,  of 
Antwerp.  He  had  studied  law  and  was  made 
councillor  and  alderman  of  his  native  city.  John 
Rubens  was  a Catholic  by  birth,  but  became  an 
ardent  Reformer  and  is  spoken  of  in  a contemporary 
document  as  “/«^  plus  docte  Calviniste  qui  fust  lors 
au  Bas  Pay  si'  After  the  plundering  of  Antwerp 
churches  in  1566  the  magistrates  were  called  upon 
for  justification.  They,  including  John  Rubens, 
declared  themselves  loyal ; but  a list  of  names 
implicating  them  with  the  disorder  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  Duke  of  Alva  and  they  were  sentenced 
to  death. 

On  October  i,  1568,  John  Rubens  with  his 
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wife,  Maria  Pypelincx,  and  four  children  fled  to 
Koln.  Here  the  Antwerp  magistrate  became  legal 
adviser  to  Anne  of  Saxony,  second  wife  of  William 
the  Silent,  Prince  of  Orange.  Presently  it  was 
discovered  that  the  relations  between  Princess  Anne 
and  John  Rubens  were  other  than  professional,  and 
he  was  imprisoned  in  the  dungeon  of  Dillenburg. 
His  wife  constantly  begged  for  his  release,  but  he 
was  kept  fast  for  two  years  and  then  banished  to 
the  village  of  Siegen  in  Westphalia.  He  did  not 
get  leave  to  return  to  Koln  until  May,  1578.  Before 
his  death,  in  March,  1587,  he  is  said  to  have  become 
Catholic  aoain. 

o 

Peter  Paul  Rubens  was  born  on  June  29,  1577. 
A letter  from  his  mother  petitioning  for  her  husband 
from  Siegen  on  June  14  establishes  the  probability 
that  the  child  was  born  there.  But  Rubens  speaks 
in  one  of  his  letters  of  his  childhood  in  Koln,  and 
his  father  s epitaph  says  that  for  nineteen  years  Koln 
was  the  refuge  of  the  Rubens  family  from  the  Low 
Countries. 

By  what  may  be  more  than  a coincidence,  the 
house  in  the  Sternengasse  became  the  refuge  of 
another  exile,  Maria  dei  Medici,  the  wife  of  Henry 
IV,  the  “Vagabond  King”  of  France,  and  mother 
of  Henrietta  Maria  who  married  Charles  I of 
England.  Rubens  painted  twenty-four  pictures 
illustrating  the  life  of  Maria  dei  Medici  from  her 
cradle  to  the  day  of  her  reconciliation  with  her  son 
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Louis  XIII.  He  was  preferred  for  the  task  on 
account  of  his  earlier  connection  with  the  court 
of  Mantua,  Maria  and  the  Duchess  Gonzaga  being 
sisters  ; and  this  fact,  together  with  the  record  in 
one  of  his  letters  that  he  was  present  at  the  marriage 
of  Henrietta  Maria  at  Notre  Dame,  on  May  ii, 
1625,  makes  it  not  extravagant  to  suppose  that  he 
may  have  been  on  sufficiently  friendly  terms  with 
the  royal  exile  to  suggest  her  residence  in  Koln. 
Maria  dei  Medici  died  in  1642,  either  at  the  house 
in  the  Sternengasse  or  in  an  endowed  building 
attached  to  the  Church  of  St.  Mary.  Her  heart  is 
buried  in  the  choir  of  the  cathedral. 

The  third  association  of  the  House  of  Rubens  is 
with  Goethe,  who  visited  Koln  on  his  famous  jour- 
ney down  the  Rhine  with  Lavater  and  Basedow  in 
July,  1774.  He  refers  to  the  house  as  Jappach’s  or 
Jabach  s Dwelling,  it  having  been  in  the  occupation 
of  a man  of  that  name  who  possessed  considerable  pro- 
perty and  was  a great  encourager  of  the  fine  arts.” 
The  house  was  a scene  of  an  incident  characteristic 
of  both  the  young  Goethe — he  was  only  twenty-five 
and  just  about  to  publish  Wert  her — and  the 
period  when,  as  G.  H.  Lewes  remarks,  “ they  wept 
and  were  wept  upon.”  Here  is  the  passage  from 
Goethe’s  Autobiography.  “ At  these  moments  which 
oppressed  more  than  they  cheered  my  heart,  I little 
thought  that  the  tenderest  and  fairest  emotion  was  in 
store  for  me  near  at  hand.  I was  persuaded  to  visit 
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Jabach’s  Dwelling,  and  here  all  that  I had  been 
wont  to  form  for  myself  in  my  mind  came  actually 
and  sensibly  before  my  eyes.  This  family  had 
probably  long  ago  become  extinct,  but  on  the  ground 
floor  which  opened  upon  a garden  we  found  every- 
thing unchanged.  A pavement  of  brownish  red  tiles, 
of  a rhomboidal  form  regularly  laid,  carved  chairs 
with  embroidered  seats  and  high  backs,  on  heavy  feet, 
an  immense  fireplace  with  its  appropriate  utensils, 
everything  in  harmony  with  those  early  times,  and  in 
the  whole  room  nothing  new,  nothing  belonging  to 
the  present  but  ourselves.”  He  goes  on  to  say  that 
what  particularly  excited  his  melting  mood  was  a 
fine  picture  over  the  fireplace  of  the  extinct  family. 
“ The  lowest  depths  of  my  human  affections  and 
poetic  sensibilities  were  laid  bare  in  the  boundless 
stirring  of  my  heart ; all  that  was  good  and  loving 
in  my  soul  seemed  to  open  and  break  forth. 
In  that  moment,  without  further  probation  or  debate 
I gained  for  life  the  affection  and  confidence  of  those 
eminent  men  (presumably  the  Jacobis).  ...  I offered 
to  recite  my  newest  and  most  favourite  ballads, 
“ The  King  of  Thule  ” and  “ There  was  a Rascal 
bold  enough.” 

Certainly,  as  Quix  observed  when  I told  him  the 
incident,  it  was  high  time  Werther  was  published. 

The  crowded  rectangular  space  of  Old  Koln  lying 
to  the  westward  of  the  river  front  between  the  two 
bridges  contains  several  good  examples  of  the 
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characteristic  Rhenish  architecture,  which  has  been 
described  as  a “cross-bred  style  which  forms  the 
link  between  the  Romanesque  and  the  Gothic.” 
Since  my  concern  is  with  associations  rather  than 
with  places  or  buildings,  for  full  description  of  the 
churches  of  Koln  I must  refer  the  reader  to  the 
various  guide-books,  to  Mr.  Baring-Gould  s Book  of 
the  Rhine,  and  to  the  admirably  thorough  Cathedrals 
and  Churches  of  the  Rhine  of  Mr.  Francis  Miltoun. 
The  Church  of  St.  Peter,  in  late  Gothic,  which  is  in 
the  Sternengasse,  a little  to  the  westward  of  the 
Rubens  house,  comes  into  my  province  by  reason 
of  its  altar-piece.  This  represents  the  Crucifixion 
of  St.  Peter,  and  was  painted  and  presented  to  the 
church  by  Rubens  in  return  for  a copy  of  his 
baptismal  certificate.  Tradition  says  that  the 
church  authorities  were  disappointed  at  being  paid 
for  their  trouble  in  kind,  whereupon  Rubens  proudly 
offered  28,000  crowns  to  have  the  picture  back — an 
offer  which  was  not  accepted.  For  some  time  the 
picture  was  in  the  Louvre,  but  Koln  begged  its 
return  in  1815.  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  thought  only 
moderately  well  of  the  picture.  He  says:  “The 
body  and  head  of  the  saint  are  the  only  good  parts 
in  this  picture,  which,  however,  is  finely  coloured 
and  well  drawn  ; but  the  figure  bends  too  suddenly 
from  the  thighs,  which  are  ill  drawn,  or  rather  in 
a bad  taste  of  drawing ; as  is  likewise  the  arm^ 
which  has  a short  interrupted  outline.  The  action 
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of  the  malefactors  has  not  that  energy  which  he 
usually  gave  to  his  figures.  Rubens,  in  his  letter 
to  Gildorp,  expresses  his  own  approbation  of  this 
picture,  which  he  says  was  the  best  he  ever 
painted.  ...  I cannot  help  suspecting  that  Rubens 
died  before  he  had  completed  it,  and  that  it  was 
finished  by  some  of  his  scholars.” 

One  of  the  most  interesting  churches  in  Kcln 
is  St.  Maria  in  Capitol,  which  commands  the 
southern  end  of  the  Hohestrasse  as  the 

cathedral  commands  the  northern.  These  two 
buildings  might  be  taken  as  representing  the 
beginning  and  the  end  of  ecclesiastical  architec- 
ture in  Koln.  St.  Maria  stands  on  the  site  of  the 
capitol  of  Colonia  Agrippina.  Here  the  Frankish 
kings  had  a palace,  to  which  Plectrude,  the  wife  of 
Pepin  Hdristal,  retired  when  her  husband  discarded 
her  for  Alpais,  who  became  the  mother  of  Charles 
Martel,  one  of  whose  grandsons  was  Charlemagne. 
Plectrude  endowed  a church  and  nunnery  about 
700,  and  the  church  was  consecrated  by  Pope  Leo 
IV  in  1049.  If  it  is  true  that  Maria  dei  Medici 
died  in  the  nunnery,  St.  Mary’s  was  appropriately 
the  refuge  of  two  unhappy  women. 

Certainly  St.  Mary’s  has  all  the  character  of 
a harbour  of  refuge.  It  stands  in  a little  tree- 
shadowed  cloistered  court  a little  away  from  the  stir 
of  the  Hohestrasse.  The  church  is  a three-apsed 
basilica  in  the  nobly  simple  Byzantine-Roman- 
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esque,  which  bears  elaborate  polychromatic  decora- 
tion without  loss  of  dignity. 

To  touch  upon  some  of  the  other  Koln  churches 
and  their  associations,  if  you  follow  the  Sternen- 
gasse  past  St.  Peter’s  and  cross  the  Neumarkt  you 
come  to  the  Apostle’s  Church,  built  in  the  eleventh 
and  reconstructed  in  the  thirteenth  century,  one  of 
the  most  perfect  examples  of  Romanesque  on  the 
Rhine.  Both  this  and  St.  G^reons,  which  outposts 
the  north-west  angle  of  Old  Koln,  are  admirable 
illustrations  of  the  influence  which  flowed  from 
Lombardy  down  the  Rhine  and  fixed  a character  in 
architecture  which  makes  Gothic  an  alien  intruder 
and  provides  the  healthy  inspiration  of  modern 
German  building.  St.  G^reons  was  founded  by 
the  Empress  Helena,  mother  of  Constantine,  in 
320,  in  honour  of  the  Theban  martyrs  G^reon  and 
Gregory  and  their  nearly  four  hundred  followers, 
but  the  present  basilica  was  built  by  Archbishop 
Anno  in  the  eleventh  and  enlarged  in  the  thirteenth 
century. 

Outside  the  crowded  oblong  of  Old  Koln  are  two 
churches  which  are  interesting  for  their  associations. 
St.  Pantaleon,  the  Cordeliers  church,  to  the  south, 
in  the  direction  of  the  Volksgarten,  claims  to  be 
the  oldest  church  in  Koln,  having  been  built  in  980 
from  the  stones  of  Constantine’s  bridge  to  Deutz. 
In  the  Chapel  of  the  Minorites  in  St.  Pantaleon’s  is 
the  tomb  of  the  famous  Scotsman  John  Downs, 
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“Duns  Scotus”  or  “Doctor  Subtilis,”  the  op- 
ponent of  Thomas  Aquinas,  who  died  in  Koln  in 
1308.  His  epitaph  runs  : 

“ Scotia  me  genuit — Anglia  me  suscepit 
Galia  me  docuit — Cologna  me  tenet.” 

There  is  a horrible  tale  that  he  was  buried  alive 
and  that  his  body  was  found  afterwards  at  the 
closed  door  of  the  sepulchre  with  a hand  eaten  off. 

The  Church  of  St.  Ursula,  associated  with  the 
legend  of  the  Eleven  Thousand  Virgins,  lies  to  the 
north-west  of  the  cathedral,  behind  the  post  office, 
on  the  site  of  the  Romano-Ubian  cemetery.  The 
several  versions  of  the  legend  need  not  be  retold. 
To  quote  Mr.  Baring-Gould  : “ The  sole  reliable 
authority  for  the  Martyr  Virgins  at  Cologne  is  the 
stone  of  Clematius.”  This,  bearing  an  inscription 
to  the  effect  that  any  one  laying  a body  in  the 
Church  of  the  Virgins  will  be  punished  with  eternal 
fires,  was  erected  after  the  first  destruction  of  Koln 
in  355  and  before  its  final  destruction  by  the 
Franks  in  406.  To  a practical  person  the  site 
of  the  church  would  account  for  any  number  of 
bones. 

The  cemetery  is  not  the  only  trace  of  the  Roman 
occupation  of  Koln.  There  is  the  Romerturm,  or 
tower,  near  St.  Gdreons,  and  W.  S.  Fearnside,  who 
wrote  the  text  of  Tombleson  s Views  of  the  Rhine  in 
1832,  speaks  of  the  remains  of  twenty-four  gates  on 
some  of  which  the  letters  “C.  C.  A.  A.”  (“Colonia 
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Claudia  Agrippina  Augusta”)  could  still  be  dis- 
cerned. 

To  glance  at  some  of  the  famous  names  asso- 
ciated with  Koln  other  than  those  I have  men- 
tioned. Albertus  Magnus  (1193-1280)  is  buried 
in  the  Church  of  St.  Andreas,  to  the  west  of  the 
Cathedral  Square.  Thomas  a Kempis  was  born 
in  1380  at  the  village  of  Kemp  in  the  diocese ; and 
in  1331  Petrarch  came  to  Koln  on  his  way  from 
Avignon  to  Paris,  and  wrote  of  the  new  cathedral 
to  his  friend  and  protector  Jean  Colonna : “ I have 
seen  in  this  city  the  most  beautiful  temple ; yet 
incomplete,  but  which  is  truly  entitled  to  rank  as 
a supreme  work.”  In  1471  William  Caxton,  who 
had  learnt  the  art  from  Johann  Faust,  printed  at 
Koln  The  Recuyell  of  the  Historyes  of  Troye,  by 
Raoul  le  Feure  {le  Fevre),  which  he  had  trans- 
lated from  the  French  at  the  request  of  his 
patroness  the  Lady  Margaret  of  York.  This  is 
considered  the  earliest  specimen  of  typography  in 
the  English  language,  for  it  was  not  until  1477  ^hat 
Caxton  set  up  his  press  at  Westminster. 

The  entertaining,  though  untrustworthy  Fearn- 
side  refers,  among  the  celebrities  of  Koln,  to  Anna 
Maria  Schurmann,^  who  was  born  there  in  1607. 
At  the  age  of  six  she  wrote  prose  and  poetry. 
She  became  a disciple  of  the  mystic,  Labadie,  and 


^ There  is  a portrait  of  this  lady  by  Jan  Lievens  (1607-1674)  in  the 
National  Gallery.  Another  portrait,  by  Gerard  Don,  said  to  represent 
the  same  lady,  differs  in  the  colour  of  the  hair. 
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died  of  eating  too  many  spiders  in  1678  at  Wei- 
wart  in  Friesland. 

But  Koln  really  needs  a volume  to  itself.  It 
is  too  crowded  with  associations  and  legends  and 
with  actual  relics  of  the  past  to  be  taken  in  a 
general  impression  of  Rhineland.  Wandering 
through  the  narrow  streets  of  the  older  city,  we 
were  conscious  at  every  turn  of  deliberately  sup- 
pressing imagination  and  curiosity  out  of  regard 
for  the  main  object  of  our  journey. 

The  atmosphere  of  Koln,  past  and  present,  its 
legends,  traditions,  and  even  its  peculiar  theological 
associations  and  commercial  characteristics,  have 
been  brought  to  a focus  by  the  genius  of  George 
Meredith  in  Farina.  It  is  impossible  to  buy  a 
flask  of  the  famous  “ water  ” without  recalling  the 
conclusion  of  that  excellent  romance.  “ The  youth 
awoke  one  morning  and  beheld  warehouses  the 
exact  pattern  of  his  own,  displaying  flasks  shaped 
even  as  his  own,  and  twelve  Farinas  to  right  and 
left  of  him.  In  a week,  they  were  doubled.  A 
month  quadrupled  them.  They  increased.  . . . 
Seven  years  after,  when  the  Goshawk  came  into 
Cologne  to  see  old  friends,  and  drink  some  of 
Gottlieb’s  oldest  Riidesheimer,  he  was  waylaid 
fifty  times  by  false  Farinas  ; and  only  discovered 
the  true  one  at  last  by  chance  in  the  music- 
gardens  near  the  Rhine,  where  Farina  sat,  having 
on  one  hand  Margarita,  and  at  his  feet  three  boys 
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and  one  girl,  over  whom  both  bent  lovingly,  like 
the  parent  vine  fondling  its  grape  bunches  in 
summer  light.” 

Emerging  late  in  the  evening  from  the  “ number- 
less intersections  of  narrow  streets  with  irregular- 
built  houses  standing  or  leaning  wry-faced  in  row, 
here  a quaint-beamed  cottage,  there  almost  a man- 
sion with  gilt  arms,  brackets  and  devices  ” to  the 
music-gardens  near  the  Rhine,  we  were  struck  by 
the  felicity  of  Meredith  s description  : “A  full  flood 
of  moonlight  burnished  the  knightly  river  in  glitter- 
ing scales,  and  plates  and  rings,  as  headlong  it 
rolled  seaward  on  from  under  crag  and  banner  of 
old  chivalry.  . . . The  grey  mist  of  flats  on  the 
south  side  glimmered  delightful  to  their  sight, 
coming  from  that  drowsy  crowd  and  press  of  habi- 
tation ; but  the  solemn  glory  of  the  river,  delaying 
not,  heedless,  impassioned — pouring  on  in  some  sub- 
lime conference  between  it  and  heaven  to  the 
great  marriage  of  waters,  deeply  shook  Farina’s 
enamoured  heart.” 

It  shook  our  hearts,  which,  though  not  enamoured, 
were  pleasantly  thrilled  by  the  music  from  the 
restaurant  behind  the  Natural  History  Museum, 
and  by  the  talk  and  laughter  of  gay  Rhinelanders 
drinking  beer  at  the  tables  around  us.  The  many- 
coloured  lights  of  Deutz  across  the  water  took 
nothing  from  the  breadth  and  mystery  of  the  im- 
pression, but,  on  the  contrary,  enlarged  its  reach 
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in  time  ; to  the  supposed  origin  of  the  name  of  that 
suburb — King  Teuto  or  Tuisto,  the  reputed  son 
of  Terra  and  founder  of  the  German  nation. 
Naturally  with  the  passage  from  Meredith  in  our 
minds  and  illustrated  by  the  scene  before  us,  our 
talk  was  of  impressions  and  how  they  are  got. 
How  if  the  thing  is  to  have  life  and  unity  the  result 
of  direct  observation  must  die  and  be  born  again 
coloured  by  associations  with  what  is  not  seen  but 
felt,  and  that  by  the  less  conscious  faculties  of  the 
mind. 

Possibly  it  was  the  influence  of  this  conversation 
that  for  the  rest  of  our  stay  in  K5ln  made  us  rather 
pointedly  avoid  the  crowded  mass  of  the  older  city 
with  its  hundred  baits  for  the  eye  and  calls  upon 
the  memory.  In  Quix’s  painter-phrase  we  ‘'kept 
it  down  ” as  a dim,  rich  background  to  our  imme- 
diate impressions  of  the  knightly  river,  the  gardens 
of  the  Dcutscher  Ring,  and  the  human  tide  of  the 
Hohestrasse. 

Like  Piccadilly,  the  rue  de  Rivoli,  and  the  Calle 
de  Alcala  of  Madrid,  the  Hohestrasse  of  Koln  is 
one  of  the  characteristic  streets  of  Europe.  Its  shop 
windows  reflect,  and  its  cafes  and  pavements  betray 
the  Gallicized  tastes  and  habits  of  the  Rhinelander 
as  distinct  from  the  true  German.  Contrasting 
with,  it  yet  explains  the  cathedral  which  dominates 
the  northern  outlet.  As  Quix  observed,  Koln 
Cathedral  is  a gigantic  piece  of  jewellery.  To 
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come  suddenly  by  night  out  of  the  glitter  and 
chatter  of  the  Hohestrasse  into  the  silent  square 
from  which  the  towers  rise  darkly  to  the  stars  is  to 
realize  the  contrasted  levity  and  seriousness  with 
the  enduring  “ taste”  of  the  French  rather  than  the 
German  temperament. 

It  was  in  a beer-restaurant  in  the  Hohestrasse 
that  we  met  a friendly  Rhinelander,  who  reminded 
us  that  we  had  not  seen  the  pictures  in  the  Wallraf- 
Richartz  Museum,  which  lies  to  the  south-west  of 
the  Cathedral  Square,  and  accompanied  us  thither. 
No  impression  of  the  Rhine  would  be  complete 
without  a note  upon  the  Wallraf  Collection  of  the 
Ksln  school — the  fountain-head  of  North  European 
as  Florentine  was  of  South  European  painting. 
The  general  characteristics  of  the  school  are  well 
described  in  a passage  in  Miss  Mary  Inness 
Schools  of  Painting.  “An  interesting  historical 
basis  has  been  suggested  for  this  love  of  beauty 
which  marks  the  early  Cologne  school.  In  the 
fourteenth  century,  a time  of  war  and  confusion, 
there  arose  in  the  neighbourhood  a band  of  peace- 
lovers  who  called  themselves  ‘ Brothers  of  the  Free 
Spirit 'and  the  ‘Friends  of  God.’  They  did  not 
withdraw  from  the  Catholic  Church,  but  formed 
within  it  a little  society  which  set  holiness  above 
ceremonial.  They  were  like  the  ‘ Quietists  ’ of 
later  France,  and  the  ‘ Mystics,’  who  are  to  be 
found  in  every  religious  community.  ‘The  king- 
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dom  of  God  is  within  you  ’ might  have  been  their 
motto.” 

Meister  Wilhelm — or  Wilhelm  von  Herle — who 
was  living  between  1358  and  1378,  is  generally 
regarded  as  the  founder  of  the  school.  He  is 
represented  in  the  Wallraf  Collection  by  a Cruci- 
fixion and  “ Eight  Saints.”  But  the  chief  treasures 
of  the  collection  of  early  pictures  are  the  Madonna 
in  the  Rose  Bower,”  and  the  “ Christ  Enthroned 
between  the  Blessed  and  the  Damned,”  by  Stephan 
Lochner  (1430-51),  who  painted  the  “ Dombild,” 
and  to  whom  is  attributed  “ Three  Saints  ” (705) 
in  our  own  National  Gallery;  a triptych  of  the 
“ Madonna  with  St.  Catherine  and  St.  Barbara,” 
by  the  “Painter  of  the  Fostermother,”  and  “The 
Death  of  the  Virgin,”  by  the  painter  known  as  the 
“ Master  of  the  Death  of  Mary.”  In  addition  to 
the  large  and  representative  collection  of  the  Koln 
and  other  early  German  and  Netherlandish  schools, 
an  epitome  of  the  romance  of  the  Rhine  in  paint- 
ing, the  Wallraf- Richartz  Museum  contains  a fine 
Durer,  “ Piper  and  Drummer,”  good  examples  of 
the  Italians,  including  a magnificent  “ Bathsheba  at 
the  Bath,”  by  Paris  Bordone,  and  a number  of 
modern  pictures,  the  most  interesting  of  which  is 
“The  Fortress  by  the  Sea”  of  Arnold  Bocklin. 

After  we  had  seen  the  pictures,  our  friend,  in  the 
holiday  spirit  of  the  true  Rhinelander,  helped  us  to 
choose  little  mementoes  of  Koln,  and  marked  the 
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day  in  his  own  calendar  by  buying  jewels  for  his 
wife  and  daughter. 

My  last  and  most  vivid  impression  of  Koln  is  a 
night-piece  from  the  deck  of  the  steamer  beside  the 
Netherlands- Rhine  quay  just  above  the  great  bridge. 
It  came  like  sleep  after  too-crowded  hours  ; the 
shadowy  pyramid  of  the  cathedral  blotting  out  the 
stars  and  the  pale  gabled  fronts  of  the  houses 
below.  The  great  bridge,  where  men  were  at 
work,  was  a thing  woven  out  of  rosy  mist,  and  blue 
bars  of  shade  upon  which  jewels  came  and  went  as 
the  signals  changed  or  a train  rolled  slowly  over  to 
Deutz.  Below,  the  river  coiled  in  snakes  of  gold 
and  ebony.  As  if  to  sum  up  this  broad  and  deep 
impression  of  river,  bridge,  and  cathedral  in  a single 
word,  a tall,  bearded  man  with  a rucksack,  the 
eternal  Stranger  of  romance,  came  aboard  and  said, 
“ Abend  ! ” in  a voice  like  the  tolling  of  a bell. 


CHAPTER  V 


KONIGSWINTER THE  SEVEN  MOUNTAINS ASCENT  OF 

THE  DRACHENFELS— “farina”— -ROLAND— .“the  RING” 
THE  PETERSBERG — WALTER  DE  MAPES — LIMPERICH 

Feeling  that  we  needed  a landscape  inter- 
lude, or,  as  Quix  put  it,  “a  dish  of  salad 
after  so  much  meat,”  we  purposely  overshot  Bonn 
and  landed  at  Konigs winter.  It  is  here  that  the 
physical  romance  of  the  Rhine  begins  dramatically 
with  the  Seven  Mountains,  which  include  the 
Drachenfels.  The  effect  of  these  “azure  irregular 
mountains  ” as  seen  from  afar  is  aptly  described 
by  young  Beckford  in  Dreams,  Waking  Thoughts, 
and  Incidents.  “ Chimeras  tottered  in  my  brain. 
Mounted  on  these  fantastic  quadrupeds,  I shot 
swiftly  from  rock  to  rock,  and  built  castles  in  the 
style  of  Piranesi  upon  most  of  their  pinacles.”  In 
the  matter  of  building,  however,  Beckford  was 
anticipated,  though  not  exactly  in  the  style  of 
Piranesi.  Mr.  Baring-Gould,  in  his  Book  of  the 
Rhine,  gives  an  extremely  interesting  account  of 
the  origin  and  development  of  the  Rhine  castles, 
which,  from  this  point,  become  such  a constant  and 
stimulating  feature  of  the  landscape.  He  says  that 
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the  earliest  type  consisted  in  building  one  lofty 
wall,  or  “Schildmauer,”  across  the  neck  of  rock 
that  projected,  and  crowding  the  protected  portion 
with  wooden  buildings — an  obvious  method  which, 
except  for  the  use  of  wood,  may  be  compared  with 
that  employed  in  the  earlier  “ cliff-castles  ” of  Corn- 
wall, as  at  Gurnard’s  Head  and  Treryn  Dinas,  where 
stands  the  famous  Logan  Rock.  But  with  in- 
creasing ingenuity  of  attack  it  was  found  advisable 
to  enclose  the  whole  area  with  a ring-wall,  having 
towers  at  intervals,  and  for  even  greater  security 
a second  or  outer  ring-wall  was  constructed.  The 
last  refuge  of  the  besieged  was  a square,  circular 
or  even  oval  “keep,”  the  general  type  of  which 
is  illustrated  in  Mr.  Baring-Gould’s  book  by  a 
sectional  drawing  of  the  tower  of  Besigheim. 

The  difficulty  with  this  part  of  the  Rhine  is  to 
steer  through  the  maze  of  legends  and  traditions 
with  which  it  is  associated.  Every  crag  and  valley 
on  either  bank,  and  every  island  from  Bonn  to 
Mainz  has  its  two  or  three  deep  layer  of  romance, 
and  imaginative  writers  of  every  race  have  deepened 
and  intensified  the  glamour.  Leaving  out  the 
traditions  which  may  be  supposed  to  be  based  upon 
historical  fact,  the  Seven  Mountains  are  most 
familiar  to  English  readers  through  Byron,  Wagner, 
and  Meredith.  Quotation  from  the  first  is  in- 
evitable, and,  it  may  be  said,  from  an  impression- 
istic point  of  view  extremely  happy. 
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“ The  castled  crag  of  Drachenfels 
Frowns  o’er  the  wide  and  winding  Rhine, 

Whose  breast  of  waters  broadly  swells 
Between  the  banks  which  bear  the  vine, 

And  hills  all  rich  with  blossom’d  trees, 

And  fields  which  promise  corn  and  wine.” 

Meredith,  in  Farina,  takes  in  the  whole  reach 
of  the  river  from  Koln  to  Andernach,  while  Wagner 
has  created  a Rhineland  of  his  own  which  comes 
in  contact  with  reality  only  at  the  Drachenfels — 
unless  you  except  Xanten,  where  Siegfried  was 
born. 

Konigswinter  arranges  itself  in  a long  Haupt- 
strasse,  which  enables  every  hotel  to  have  the 
Drachenfels  in  its  back  garden.  We  chose  the 
Hotel  Lommerzheim,  with  most  fortunate  results. 
Two  little  incidents,  the  one  psychological  and  the 
other  a coincidence  of  infinite  possibilities,  keep  the 
Lommerzheim  hotel  pleasantly  enshrined  in  my 
memory.  Ignorance  of  German  made  me  dependent 
upon  Quix  for  everything  that  did  not  jump  to  the 
eye  or  respond  to  intuition  or  the  memory  of  books, 
and  over  a map  of  the  Seven  Mountains  in  the  hotel 
parlour  I discovered  that  the  habit  of  translating 
had  made  Quix  unconsciously  confuse  the  visible 
with  the  spoken.  Maps  are  my  ruling  passion,  but 
I found  that  Quix  would  not  trust  me  with  the 
points  of  the  compass  or  the  difference  between  land 
and  water.  For  him  the  map  existed  only  “ in 
German,”  and  must  be  translated  to  my  intelligence. 
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Having  examined  the  map,  he,  disregarding  my 
outstretched  hand,  folded  it  carefully  together  and 
sat  upon  the  book.  If  it  had  not  been  for  the  extra- 
ordinary psychological  interest  of  the  thing  I believe 
that  we  should  have  quarrelled.  The  other  incident 
was  one  of  those  amazing  strokes  of  chance  that  the 
novelist  dare  not  use.  In  the  visitors’  book  we 
found  a piquant  and  characteristic  entry  of  ten  days 
earlier  signed  with  the  uncommon  and  famous  name 
of  a friend  whom  we  knew  to  be  at  that  moment  in 
England. 

A singularly  absent-minded  waiter  proudly  claimed 
the  approach  to  the  Drachenfels  through  the  hotel 
garden,  but  apologized  for  the  weeping  day.  The 
garden  gave  upon  the  railway  line  and,  at  the 
moment,  the  barriers  were  down.  It  was  pretty  to 
see  the  waiter  ignoring  the  breach  in  the  continuity 
of  his  private  mountains.  For  him  as  he  talked 
about  the  failure  of  the  vines  the  passing  train  was 
illusion.  The  lower  slopes  of  the  Drachenfels  are 
vine-clad,  and  here  we  suffered  a disappointment. 
We  had  reckoned  on  being  in  time  for  the  vintage, 
but  found  that  we  were  a month  too  late  to  see  any- 
thing but  the  berries  of  a spoiled  crop  mildewing  on 
low,  bronzed  bushes  that  recalled  nothing  so  much 
as  a currant  garden  in  late  autumn.  Above  the 
vines  we  entered  woods  of  beech  and  oak  with  a 
few  birch  and  spruce.  The  weeping  day  lent 
mystery  to  a mountain  that  is  after  all  a very  little 
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one  and  sadly  sophisticated  at  that.  The  mist 
muffled  sound  and  made  adventurous  the  windings 
of  the  path  and  turned  a quarried  face  behind  the 
trees  into  illimitable  distance. 

At  every  turn  we  were  hailed  by  a lurking  photo- 
grapher equipped  with  “property”  donkeys  and 
motor-cars  to  give  the  effect  of  affluence  to  those 
who  patronized  him.  A sudden  twist  of  the  path 
gave  us  a subject  that  made  Quix,  as  a caricaturist, 
ache  with  longing.  At  a refreshment-stall,  under  a 
little  shed,  was  an  immense  bottle  with  the  word 
“ Drachenblut  ” — the  wine  of  the  district — across  it 
in  large  letters.  Below  this  alarming  announce- 
ment there  sat  a mild,  spectacled,  straw-coloured 
English  spinster — of  the  continental  comic-paper 
type — drinking  milk.  We  had  hardly  recovered 
from  this  vision  when  we  came  upon  a “property” 
saddle-horse  abandoned  in  the  rain.  We  cursed  the 
vulgarity  and  the  bad  workmanship  of  the  thing, 
and  the  beast  moved  and  whinnied. 

But  nothing  can  vulgarize  the  scarred  summit  of 
the  Drachenfels  or  the  wide  view  therefrom.  The 
late  afternoon  of  the  weeping  day  favoured  us  by 
veiling  space  and  leaving  Koln  and  Bonn,  ordinarily 
visible,  to  the  imagination.  From  a windy  plateau 
under  the  crumbling  tower  we  looked  down  upon 
a faint  map  of  the  world  with  one  sweep  of  the 
Rhine,  patterned  by  the  spindle-shaped  island  of 
Nonnen-werth,  fading  into  the  sky  at  either  end. 
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Little  pale  roads  began  at  the  river  s edge  and  died 
away  in  a dusk  where  anything  might  happen.  On 
the  landward  side  the  tumbled  heap  of  the  Seven 
Mountains  heaved  and  sank  without  visible  ending. 

Since  everything  visible  or  invisible  from  our 
eyrie  is  soaked  in  romantic  associations,  description 
is  necessary.  To  quote  Mr.  Baring-Gould  : “ The 
castle  on  the  summit  of  the  Drachenfels  was  erected 
by  the  Archbishop  Frederick  I (i  099-11 31)  of 
Cologne.  . . . Archbishop  Arnold,  before  his  death 
in  1 15 1,  sold  the  castle,  then  not  completed,  to  the 
chapter  of  the  church  of  Bonn,  and  they  confided  it 
to  a burggrave  in  feoff.  As  in  all  other  such  cases, 
the  count,  having  got  the  castle,  considered  it  as 
his  own,  and  as  a property  to  be  passed  on  to  his 
son  and  son’s  son.  He  secured  a hold  over  eight 
villages  on  the  left  bank,  and  kept  a grip  on  Konigs- 
winter  as  well. 

“ The  Burggrave  Claes,  on  account  of  his  depreda- 
tions, was  expelled  from  Drachenfels  by  the  Elector, 
and  was  replaced  by  his  nephew  Henry.  Claes 
with  a party  of  retainers  settled  on  the  Rhine  bank. 
His  nephew  swept  down  on  him,  and  with  his  own 
hand  stabbed  him  to  the  heart,  in  1493.  Arch- 
bishop Hermann,  to  avenge  this  crime,  attacked  and 
captured  the  Drachenfels  and  hoisted  his  standard 
on  its  walls.  In  1508  another  nephew,  John,  was 
placed  in  charge  of  the  castle  and  took  oath  of 
allegiance  to  the  Elector.”  John,  who  died  in  1530, 
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was  the  last  of  his  race,  and  the  castle  passed  to 
a family,  von  Gudenau.  During  the  French  occupa- 
tion of  1803  the  burggrave  still  retained  the  castle, 
but  Joachim  Murat,  on  becoming  Grand  Duke  of 
Berg,  seized  and  sold  the  castle  and  rock  to  a com- 
pany in  Konigswinter  to  quarry  for  building  stone. 
Much  damage  was  done  to  the  castle  before  the 
Prussian  Government  interfered  and  saved  what 
remains. 

These  are  the  facts,  but — leaving  out  the  mighty 
epic  of  the  “ Ring  ” — the  Drachenfels  has  inspired 
a dozen  legends.  And  since  in  the  world  of  im- 
agination what  might  have  happened  is  as  real  as 
what  is  said  to  have  happened,  the  battle  between 
the  monk  and  the  devil  in  Farina  is  worth  re- 
calling, if  only  for  the  extraordinary  truth  of  atmo- 
sphere in  the  landscape  description.  There  was  no 
storm  when  we  stood  on  the  Drachenfels,  but  the 
passage  in  Farina  came  vividly  to  mind.  “For 
scarce  had  they  got  footing  on  the  winding  path 
of  the  crags,  when  the  whole  vengeance  of  the 
storm  was  hurled  against  the  mountain.  Huge 
blocks  and  boulders  were  loosened  and  came  bowl- 
ing from  above  ; trees  torn  from  their  roots  from 
the  fissures  whizzed  on  the  eddies  of  the  wind  ; 
torrents  of  rain  foamed  down  the  iron  flanks  of 
rocks,  and  flew  off  in  hoar  feathers  against  the 
short  pauses  of  darkness ; the  mountain  heaved, 
and  quaked,  and  yawned  a succession  of  hideous 
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chasms/’  There  follows  one  of  the  most  amazing 
swift  summaries  of  a vast  range  of  country  that  was 
overwritten.  The  devil  takes  wing;  “he  shot  up 
rocket-like  over  Rhineland,  striking  the  entire 
length  of  the  stream,  and  its  rough-bearded  castle- 
crests,  slate-ledges,  bramble-clefts,  vine-slopes,  and 
haunted  valleys,  with  one  brimstone  flash.  Frank- 
fort and  the  far  Main  saw  him,  and  reddened. 
Ancient  Trier  and  Mosel,  Heidelberg  and  Neckar, 
Limberg  and  Lahn  ran  guilty  of  him.  And  the 
swift  artery  of  these  shining  veins,  Rhine,  from  his 
snow  cradle  to  his  salt  decease,  glimmered  Stygian 
horrors  as  the  Infernal  Comet,  sprung  over  Bonn, 
sparkled  a fiery  minute  along  the  face  of  the  stream, 
and  vanished,  leaving  a seam  of  ragged  flame 
trailed  on  the  midnight  heavens.” 

Standing  on  Drachenfels  it  needs  an  effort  to 
recognize  that  the  picture  is  beyond  the  sweep  of 
human  eye.  And  then  that  perfect  little  postscript ! 
“ The  heart  of  the  river  fondled  with  the  image  of 
the  moon  in  its  depths.” 

Across  the  river,  almost  immediately  opposite 
Drachenfels,  is  the  conical  hill,  surmounted  by  a 
ruined  round  tower,  of  Godesberg.  Here,  in  1210, 
Archbishop  Theodoric  of  Koln  built  a chapel  to 
St.  Michael  and  a castle  upon  ruins  which  are 
said  to  have  endured  from  the  times  of  Julian  the 
Apostate.  The  tall  keep  was  erected  in  the  four- 
teenth century.  For  a long  time  the  castle  served 
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as  a country-house  to  the  Electors,  until  Duke 
Ernest  of  Bavaria  reduced  it  in  1593.  During  the 
Thirty  Years’  War  Godesberg  was  occupied  by  the 
Swedish  General  Baudessin,  who,  on  his  departure, 
set  fire  to  the  castle,  leaving  nothing  but  the  ruins 
of  the  keep.  The  chapel  was  rebuilt  in  1699  by 
Elector  Joseph  Clemens, and  the  Emperor  William  II 
gave  the  ruins  to  the  parish  of  Godesberg. 

A few  miles  higher  up  the  river  on  the  same  side 
is  Rolandseck,  overlooking  the  spindle-shaped  island 
of  Nonnenwerth.  Mr.  Baring-Gould  says  that  the 
name  Rolandseck  (ec^  = corner)  has  nothing  to  do 
with  Roland,  but  is  a corruption  of  Rulcheseck. 
The  legend  connecting  Rolandseck  with  Nonnen- 
werth, however,  is  too  pretty  to  be  ignored.  From 
his  castle  Roland  lost  his  heart  to  Hilda,  the 
daughter  of  the  lord  of  Drachenfels.  On  the  eve 
of  their  marriage  he  was  called  to  the  wars,  and 
it  was  three  years  before  he  returned  to  find  that 
Hilda,  her  father  killed  and  his  castle  in  ruins, 
deceived  by  reports  of  her  lover’s  death,  had  taken 
the  veil  at  the  convent  of  Nonnenwerth. 

Roland  made  a seat  in  a window  of  his  castle  from 
which  he  could  look  down  on  the  island  of  Non- 
nenwerth. It  is  not  recorded  whether  Hilda  learnt 
of  his  return,  but  after  three  years  he  heard  one 
evening  the  passing  bell,  and  the  next  day  watched 
from  his  window  the  funeral  of  the  woman  he  loved. 
Whether  the  story  is  true  or  not  the  restored 
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Rolandsbogen  (Roland’s  Arch)  makes  an  admirable 
frame  for  Nonnenwerth  and  the  Drachenfels 
beyond. 

The  topography  of  the  Ring  is  too  large  and 
free  to  be  identified  except  by  imagination.  > Tradi- 
tion places  the  lair  of  Fafner  in  a cave  half  way  up 
the  southern  face  of  Drachenfels,  but  I prefer  to 
think  of  it  among  the  tumbled  rocks  of  the  Night- 
ingale Valley,  between  Drachenfels  and  the  Hirsch- 
berg.  We  descended  that  way,  turning  off  under 
the  cog-wheel  railway  opposite  the  gates  of  the 
modern  Schloss.  But  first  we  walked  a little  way 
towards  the  Hirschberg,  past  the  inn  and  tree  of 
The  Three  Students,  This  inn  is  presumably  the 
scene  of  the  incident  commemorated  in  Uhland’s 
ballad  of  the  “ Drei  Burschen.”  Three  graceless 
young  students,  wandering  along  the  banks  of  the 
Rhine,  came  to  the  inn,  and  after  drinking  called  for 
the  landlady’s  pretty  daughter.  The  woman  bade 
them  desist,  saying  that  her  good  wine  was  enough 
for  them  : as  for  her  daughter,  she  lay  on  the  bier 
of  death.  But  the  students,  unbelieving,  forced 
their  way  into  the  girl’s  room  and  found  her  lying 
in  her  black  coffin.  Sobered,  the  first  student  lifted 
the'  veil  which  covered  the  girl’s  face,  and  said 
mournfully:  “Ah!  if  thou  wert  alive,  fair  maid,  I 
would  love  thee  from  this  hour.”  The  second 
covered  her  face  again,  and,  turning  aside  in  tears, 
said : “ Oh  thou  that  liest  in  death,  I have  loved 
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thee  for  many  a year.*’  But  the  third  raised  the 
veil  once  more  and  kissed  the  girl  on  her  pale  mouth 
saying,  “ I loved  thee  always,  I love  thee  now,  and 
will  love  thee  still  for  ever.” 

The  evening  had  now  cleared,  and  the  effect  of 
light  between  the  pillars  of  a dark,  sighing  firwood 
was  extremely  impressive.  We  felt  here  the 
striking  difference  between  being  in  the  country  ” 
in  England  and  on  the  Continent.  The  feeling  of 
solitude,  though  you  may  be  out  of  sight  and  sound 
of  your  fellow-creatures,  is  difficult  to  come  by  in 
England ; there  is  always  the  effect,  if  not  the 
evidence  of  homeliness.  But  in  France,  Germany 
or  Spain,  in  spite  of  better  roads  and  the  more 
“official”  aspect  of  milestones  and  signposts, 
directly  you  are  outside  a town  or  village  you  are 
“in  the  wild,”  in  an  atmosphere  of  adventure. 

It  was  while  we  gathered  wild  strawberries  and 
harebells  at  the  edge  of  an  oatfield  in  the  dusk  that 
we  made  a remarkable  discovery  which  confirmed 
and  continued  the  Siegfried  story  in  both  its  romantic 
and  symbolical  aspects.  The  Seven  Mountains  are 
infested  with  a peculiarly  repulsive  slug,  which  I 
have  never  seen  anywhere  else.  It  is  large  and 
orange-coloured,  and  at  first  sight  of  the  “laidly 
worm  ” Quix  settled  its  name  and  character  with 
“Red  Rubber!” 

Obviously  when  Siegfried  slew  Fafner  he  did  not 
end  the  dire  business.  The  blood  of  the  dragon  not 
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only  cleared  Siegfried’s  understanding  to  the  lan- 
guage of  birds  and  trees,  but  bred  a thousand  little 
dragons  wherever  it  fell.  Fafner  became  Red 
Rubber  and  the  curse  of  the  Congo.  Whether  there 
is  any  connection  between  the  Congo  and  the 
factories  which  degrade  the  banks  of  the  Rhine  I do 
not  know ; but  Rhine  steamers  traffic  in  worn-out 
rubber  tyres  of  motor-buses  and  the  Nibelung’s 
power  for  evil  is  still  unbroken. 

After  dusk  it  does  not  need  a very  powerful 
imagination  to  reconstruct  the  second  act  of 
Siegfried  among  the  tumbled  rocks  and  twisted 
trees  of  the  Nightingale  Valley.  For  us  there  was 
just  enough  uncertainty  about  the  broken  path  beside 
a headlong  stream  to  raise  an  authentic  thrill. 
Queer  noises  came  from  the  undergrowth  ; a knotted 
root  easily  took  on  the  lurking  shape  of  Alberich,  and 
I will  confess  to  quickened  pulses  before  we  came 
out  upon  the  open  road  that  leads  into  Konigs- 
winter. 

I find  it  impossible  to  leave  the  subject  of  Sieg- 
fried without  quoting  again  from  Farina'.  “Now, 
Margarita  was  ambitious  of  completing  a certain 
tapestry  for  presentation  to  Kaiser  Heinrich  on  his 
entry  into  Cologne  after  his  last  campaign  on  the  tur- 
baned  Danube,  The  subject  was  again  her  beloved 
Siegfried  slaying  the  dragon  on  Drachenfels.  When- 
ever Aunt  Lisbeth  indulged  in  any  bitter  virginity, 
and  was  overmatched  by  Margarita’s  frank  maiden- 
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hood,  she  hung  out  this  tapestry  as  a flag  of  truce. 
They  were  working  it  in  bits,  not  having  contriv- 
ances to  do  it  in  a piece.  Margarita  took  Sieg- 
fried and  Aunt  Lisbeth  the  Dragon.  They  shared 
the  crag  between  them.  A roughish  gleam  of  the 
Rhine  toward  Nonnenwerth  could  be  already  made 
out,  Roland  s Corner  hanging  like  a sentinel  across 
the  chanting  island,  as  one  top-heavy  with  long 
watch.” 

The  pictures  in  the  room  where  we  dined  and 
drank  our  morning  coffee  are  worth  recording  for 
their  catholic  range  of  subject : “ Raphael  Paints  a 
Princess,”  “ A Portrait  of  Rembrandt  by  Himself,” 
‘‘  James  Watt  discovering  the  principle  of  the  Steam- 
engine  ” and  “John  Gutenberg  beside  his  Press.” 

Morning  brought  rain  in  earnest,  and  we  had 
hard  work  to  persuade  the  absent-minded  waiter 
that  we  were  not  mad  in  deciding  to  climb  the 
Petersberg  on  our  way  to  Bonn.  Certainly  as  far 
as  “ views  ” were  concerned  we  might  have  crossed 
by  the  steam  ferry  from  Oberkassel.  But  the 
weather  lent  a little  touch  of  strangeness  to  an 
ascent  that  is  probably  trite  enough.  Once  above 
the  vineyards  we  saw  no  living  thing  but  innumer- 
able Fafners  on  the  streaming  woodland  path  that  is 
punctuated  with  wayside  crosses  until  we  reached 
the  top,  when  a postman,  plunging  downward, 
checked  the  song  on  his  lips  to  greet  us  with  the 
German  equivalent  of  “ lovely  weather ! ” 
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The  top  of  the  Petersberg,  where  there  are  an 
hotel  and  a large  bare  chapel  with  an  altar-piece  of 
Christ  bending  to  kiss  a saint,  was  wrapped  in  a 
rolling  mantle  of  misty  rain.  Commonplace  build- 
ings looming  and  fading  became  oddly  significant, 
and  the  little  finger-boards  announcing  '' Sch'dne 
Aussicht ! ” were  at  least  secure  from  contradiction, 
since  we  looked  out  into  nothing.  Descending  on 
the  north-east  we  somehow  missed  the  ruined 
Abbey  of  Heisterbach,  which  is  said  to  be  worth 
seeing.  The  church  was  built  in  1237,  but  only  a 
part  of  the  choir  in  beautiful  grounds  enclosed  by 
an  ivy-clad  wall  now  remains.  It  was  a prior  of 
Heisterbach,  Caesarius,  who  died  in  1240,  who  wrote 
the  story  of  the  monk  Felix  which  Longfellow 
makes  Prince  Henry  read  in  “ The  Golden  Legend.” 
How  Felix  walking  in  the  dusk  of  the  woodlands 
that  was  like  the  “Truce  of  God”  was  made  to 
understand  the  meaning  of  “a  thousand  years  in 
Thy  sight  are  but  as  yesterday  ” by  the  singing  of 
a snow-white  bird.  When  the  song  was  ended 
Felix  was  recalled  by  the  convent  bell  to  find  that 
a hundred  years  had  passed  in  less  than  an  hour. 
Walter  Map,  or  Walter  de  Mapes,  the  twelfth- 
century  Welsh  scholar  and  poet,  came  to  Heister- 
bach to  be  cured  of  a fever.  Besides  the  famous 
Latin  drinking  song  “ Meum  est  propositum  in 
Taberna  mori,”  Walter  de  Mapes  is  by  some 
authorities  believed  to  have  written  the  original 
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romances  of  the  “ Quest  of  the  Graal,”  “ Lancelot 
of  the  Lake,”  and  the  “ Death  of  Arthur”  in  the 
Arthurian  cycle. 

We  came  out  of  dripping  woods — the  constant 
recurrence  of  the  word  “Heister”  in  this  neigh- 
bourhood records  the  number  of  beech  trees — 
upon  the  factory  chimneys  of  Oberdollendorf,  and 
beyond  them  across  the  river  the  distant  spires  of 
Bonn.  Walking  in  the  rain  with  rucksacks  along  a 
level  high  road  through  a succession  of  manufactur- 
ing villages  and  market  gardens — very  like  the 
outskirts  of  a busy  provincial  town  in  England — 
could  not  be  called  exhilarating,  and  somewhere 
between  Oberkassel  and  Limperich  we  were 
tempted  by  rumours  of  a ferry  to  make  a diversion. 
Better  judgment  would  have  kept  us  on  the  high 
road  to  Beuel,  whence  a great  bridge  crosses  the 
river  to  Bonn,  but,  steering  by  four  tall  poplars,  we 
ploughed  across  country  to  find  the  ferry,  but  no 
ferryman.  However,  but  for  the  diversion  we 
should  have  missed  the  Kronprinz  Hotel  at 
Limperich,  where  on  our  return  to  dry  land  we 
asked  for  a meal — more  out  of  boredom  than 
hunger. 

Here  in  a bleak  bar-parlour  we  found  a timid 
landlord  and  two  stout  young  fellows  engaged  in  an 
elaborately  organized  campaign  for  killing  time. 
The  groundwork  of  the  scheme  was  cards,  varied  at 
intervals  with  shooting  at  a target  with  an  air-gun, 
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and  selections  from  “William  Tell”  on  a blue- 
mouthed  gramophone.  These  resources  were  alter- 
nated with  a regularity  which  suggested  weeks  of 
rain.  I don’t  know  if  there  was  any  connection 
intended  between  the  shooting  and  the  incidental 
music,  but,  though  several  yards  from  the  target,  I 
suffered  in  sympathy  with  the  Swiss  boy ; and  the 
tone-colour  of  “William  Tell”  will  never  more  be 
anything  for  me  but  a blatant  blue.  In  response  to 
our  suggestion  about  food,  the  timid  landlord  held 
out  no  higher  hopes  than  “ perhaps  an  egg,”  but  she 
who  ruled  him  was  kinder  than  he  knew,  and  his 
reluctant  visit  to  the  kitchen  produced  in  turn  soup, 
an  excellent  salad,  and  the  noblest  arrangement  in 
ham  and  scrambled  eggs  that  it  has  ever  been  my 
lot  to  enjoy.  The  pointed  suggestion  of  apples 
at  the  end  of  the  meal  persuades  me  that  the 
“ Kronprinz”  at  Limperich  really  is  dedicated  to 
“William  Tell,”  and  we  ate  the  fruit  with  a feeling 
that  was  almost  sacramental.  When  Quix  had 
paid  what  seemed  to  be  an  absurdly  small  sum 
for  our  refreshment,  the  shy  landlord  let  us  get 
to  the  door  before  he  ventured  to  remark  that  there 
were  two  of  us.  Perhaps  he  surrounds  himself  with 
stout  companions  and  the  atmosphere  of  heroism 
less  to  kill  time  than  to  conquer  a natural  diffidence. 

The  Rhine  bridge  by  which  we  crossed  from 
Beuel  to  Bonn  is  worth  remark  as  a very  satisfac- 
tory combination  of  steel  and  stone.  In  both  cases 
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the  treatment  of  the  material  is  idiomatic  ; the 
angularity  of  steel  and  the  bluffness  of  stone  are 
accepted  in  design  and  decoration,  and  in  the 
central  arch  between  two  Romanesque  red-capped 
towers  and  gateways  the  principles  of  modern 
engineering  and  ancient  native  architecture  are 
happily  reconciled. 


A RHINE  CASTLE 


CHAPTER  VI 


BONN THE  UNIVERSITY — NIEBUHR  AND  BUNSEN 

THE  CATHEDRAL — BEETHOVEN — SCHUMANN — WAGNER 

Bonn,  where  Beethoven  was  born  and  Robert 
and  Clara  Schumann  died,  is  eternally  asso- 
ciated with  the  music  of  the  Rhine.  That  Wagner, 
who  never  lived  here,  should  have  chosen  the 
Ring  of  the  Nibelung,  which  centres  round  the 
neighbouring  Drachenfels,  for  the  supreme  effort 
of  his  genius  seems  no  more  than  a natural  coin- 
cidence. But,  apart  from  music,  Bonn,  which  lies 
above  the  industrial  reaches  of  the  broad  river  and 
on  the  threshold  of  its  crowded  physical  romance 
and  romance  of  action  as  recorded  in  history  and 
legend,  is  the  contemplative  centre  of  Rhineland. 
It  is  a place  of  rest  between  two  activities.  Mr. 
Baring-Gould  has  well  summed  up  the  differences 
of  character  between  Koln  and  Bonn.  “ Coloofne 
is  practical,  Bonn  theoretical.  The  energies  of  the 
former  are  directed  towards  material  progress,  those 
of  the  latter  to  intellectual  development.  Bonn  has 
the  beautiful  scenery  of  the  Seven  Mountains  at 
its  doorstep.  Cologne  has  not  a mole-hill  within 
a day’s  march.  Cologne  was  strangled  by  its 
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Electors.  Bonn  throve  on  their  favours.  Bonn 
flourished  on  the  Electoral  Court,  which  Cologne 
expelled  from  its  gates.” 

True  to  its  character,  Bonn  is  a fair  town  and 
a green  town,  with  its  principal  buildings  ex- 
tended before  wide  spaces  of  untroubled  lawn. 
Many  German  towns  have  universities,  but  Bonn 
is  unmistakably  a university  town. 

As  Ara  Ubiorum  in  Roman  days  Bonn  was 
dedicated  to  Mercury,  thus  foreshadowing  its  in- 
tellectual destiny.  Afterwards  it  became  Verona, 
and  then  Bonna  or  Bonnensia  Castra,  by  which 
names  it  is  mentioned  by  Pliny  and  Tacitus.  It 
was  one  of  the  fifty  fortresses  established  by  Drusus 
Germanicus,  under  Augustus  Caesar,  on  the  Rhine ; 
and  with  the  exception  of  Koln  is  the  only  one 
that  preserves  its  Roman  name.  In  70  a.d.  it  was 
the  scene  of  a battle  in  which  the  Romans  were 
defeated  by  Claudius  Civilis,  the  valiant  leader  of 
the  Batavians.  Julian  the  Apostate  surrounded 
the  town  with  a wall,  and  Helena,  the  mother  of 
Constantine,  founded  the  minster  in  319,  dedicating 
it  to  the  martyrs  Cassius,  Florentinus,  and  Malusius. 
The  town  was  twice  destroyed  by  the  Normans, 
and  again  under  Charles  the  Fat. 

But  the  importance  of  Bonn  began  about  1240, 
when  the  Archbishop  Conrad  of  Hochstaden  was 
driven  from  Koln.  He  took  up  his  residence  in 
Bonn,  surrounded  it  with  walls,  and  made  it  a city. 
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Between  1254  and  1256  Bonn  joined  the  Hanseatic 
confederacy,  and  in  1268  the  Archbishop  Elector 
Engelbert,  the  nephew  of  Conrad,  permanently 
transferred  the  Electoral  seat  from  Koln  to  Bonn. 

A long  line  of  Electors  raised  Bonn  to  distinc- 
tion as  an  intellectual  centre.  To  quote  Mr.  Elliott 
Graeme  in  his  Beethoven:  a Memoir : “ Here,  then, 
for  about  five  hundred  years,  the  little  state 
flourished,  better  perhaps  than  we,  with  our  modern 
ideas  as  to  the  union  of  the  temporal  and  spiritual 
powers,  are  willing  to  admit,  and  especially  in  the 
last  fifty  years  of  its  existence,  was  this  the  case. 

“ Debarred  by  the  limited  income  at  their  disposal 
from  taking  any  prominent  part  in  political  life,  cut 
off  from  ordinary  domestic  ties  and  interests,  the 
archbishops  were  driven  to  seek  compensation  for 
these  deprivations  in  some  favourite  pursuit ; and  to 
their  credit  be  it  said,  not  the  delights  of  the  chase  or 
the  table  alone  engaged  their  attentions.  The  old 
genius  of  appreciation  of  art  transferred  its  presence 
from  the  Arno  to  the  Rhine,  and  began  to  exert  in 
the  Electors  of  Cologne  an  influence  of  great  im- 
portance in  the  aesthetic  development  of  Germany.” 

The  parallel  between  the  Arno  and  the  Rhine 
as  a channel  of  culture  is  reflected  in  the  personal 
history  of  several  of  the  Electors.  Like  the  Medici, 
they  prejudiced  their  support  of  art  and  literature 
with  loose  morals  and  worldly  ambitions.  The 
troubles  of  Bonn,  however,  began  ironically  with  the 
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conflict  between  the  Catholic  conception  of  the 
priesthood  and  the  sanction  of  “ordinary  domestic 
ties  and  interests  ” introduced  by  the  Reformation. 
Count  Salentin  of  Isenburg,  who,  though  never 
consecrated,  was  Archbishop  Elector  of  Koln  from 
1567  to  1577,  resigned  his  ecclesiastical  preferments 
to  marry  the  Countess  Antonia  of  Aremberg.  His 
successor,  Gebhard  Truchsess  of  Waldburg,  was  less 
heroic.  Though  he  had  taken  the  oath  undertaking 
to  sacrifice  his  benefice  should  he  abandon  the 
Catholic  religion  for  any  form  of  Protestantism,  he 
not  only  encouraged  Reforming  preachers  in  his 
diocese,  but,  falling  in  love  with  the  beautiful  Agnes, 
Countess  of  Mansfield,  he  incontinently  carried  her 
off  to  his  castle. 

Naturally  there  was  a great  scandal,  and  under 
compulsion  of  his  brothers  he  was  married  to  Agnes 
by  a Calvinist  preacher  in  the  rose-garden  at  Bonn, 
in  1 583,  and  immediately  declared  himself  a 
Calvinist.  He  was  deposed,  and  Ernest,  Duke  of 
Bavaria,  was  invited  to  become  Elector  in  his 
place. 

War  broke  out  which  lasted  till  1589.  To  quote 
Motley  : “The  love  of  Truchsess  for  Agnes  Mans- 
field had  created  disaster,  not  only  for  himself,  but 
for  Germany.  The  whole  electorate  of  Cologne 
had  become  the  seat  of  partisan  warfare,  and  the 
resort  of  organized  bands  of  brigands.  Villages 
were  burned  and  rifled,  highways  infested,  cities 
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threatened,  and  the  whole  country  subjected  to 
perpetual  blackmail  by  the  supporters  of  rival 
bishops. 

“Two  pauper  Archbishops,  without  men  or  means 
of  their  own,  were  pushed  forward  and  back,  like 
puppets,  by  the  contending  highwaymen  on  either 
side ; while  robbery  and  murder,  under  the  name  of 
Protestantism  or  Catholicism,  were,  for  a time  the 
only  motive  or  result  of  the  contest.” 

After  Gebhard,  who  died  in  i6oi,  the  Electors  do 
not  seem  to  have  made  any  strenuous  attempt  to 
reconcile  the  ecclesiastical  idea  with  “ordinary 
domestic  ties  and  interests  ” with,  at  any  rate  under 
the  last  four,  a corresponding  advantage  to  the 
intellectual  development  of  Bonn.  Mr.  Baring- 
Gould  quotes  an  extremely  racy  description  by 
Lady  Mary  Coke  of  her  visit  to  the  court  of  Max 
Frederick,  who  was  Elector  from  1761  to  1784. 

The  political  troubles  of  Bonn,  however,  did  not 
end  with  the  death  of  Gebhard.  In  1673  the  city 
surrendered  to  allied  forces  of  Holland,  Spain,  and 
Austria.  It  was  retaken  by  Friedrich  III,  Duke 
of  Brandenberg,  but  in  1 703  fell  to  the  Dutch  under 
Cohorn  after  a few  hours’  bombardmemt.  It  is  said 
that  for  eighteen  months  previously  1000  men  had 
worked  to  make  it  impregnable,  and  the  speedy 
reduction  by  Cohorn,  or  Kuhorn,  suggested  a 
rhyming  insult  in  which  the  effect  of  a “mere  Cow- 
horn”  upon  the  w^alls  of  Bonn  is  contrasted  with 
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the  repeated  trumpeting  of  Joshua  upon  the  walls  of 
Jericho. 

In  the  same  year  Bonn  was  taken  again  by  the 
Duke  of  Marlborough  ; from  1 795  it  was  occupied 
by  the  French  until  the  entrance  of  the  allied  army 
in  1814,  and  in  1818  it  was  finally  annexed  to  the 
Rhine  Provinces. 

There  are  few  traces  of  this  mingled  history  in 
the  smiling  security  of  Bonn  to-day.  The  present 
university  was  established  in  1818  by  the  King  of 
Prussia,  who  endowed  it  with  an  annual  income 
of  ;^i  2,000.  But  as  early  as  1786  the  academy 
founded  about  nine  years  before  had  been  raised 
by  Max  Frederick — the  Elector  who  prohibited  the 
sale  of  coffee  in  his  dominions  on  grounds  of 
hygiene,  and  forbade  the  wearing  of  black  except 
at  funerals — to  the  rank  of  university,  and  continued 
to  exercise  its  functions  until  1794,  when  it  was 
dissolved  by  the  last  Elector. 

It  was  during  the  interval — in  1814 — that  Goethe 
paid  his  only  recorded  visit  to  Bonn.  A footnote 
to  the  English  version  of  his  Miscellaneous 
Travels  says : “ Goethe  remained  only  a few 

hours  here.  He  arrived  on  the  evening  of  the  27th 
of  July  and  left  the  following  day  for  Andernach, 
and  reached  Coblenz  in  the  evening,  having  stopped 
at  Neuwied  on  his  way.”  Goethe  himself  says  that 
he  carefully  examined  several  churches  and  visited 
the  collection  of  Canon  Pick.  Apparently  he  was 
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entertained  at  Poppelsdorf,  where  the  possibility  of 
a new  university  on  the  lines  of  the  old  was  then 
being  discussed.  He  says  urbanely  : “ We  cannot 
well  find  any  objection  to  the  proposition.’' 

The  present  building  was  originally  the  Electoral 
palace,  built  out  of  the  materials  of  the  old  fortifica- 
tions about  1717.  Several  famous  men  have  been 
connected  with  Bonn  University.  The  first  was 
Ernest  Moritz  Arndt,  patriot,  poet,  and  historian, 
and  author  of  the  song  “Was  ist  der  Deutschen 
Vaterland ! ” who  was  born  on  December  26,  1769. 
He  held  the  Chair  of  Philosophy  at  Bonn  Uni- 
versity on  its  foundation  in  1818.  But  his  bold 
demands  for  reform  offended  the  Diet,  and  he  was 
deprived  of  his  post  in  the  following  year.  After 
twenty  years  of  retirement  he  was  reinstated  in  his 
professorship  in  1840,  and  a year  later  became 
Rector  of  the  University.  He  died  on  January  29, 
i860.  At  Godesberg,  nearly  opposite  the  Drachen- 
fels,  between  a wooded  range  of  hills  and  the  river, 
there  is  a hotel  named  after  him  “ Arndtruhe,” 
because  it  was  his  favourite  haunt.  Two  of  the 
rooms  have  been  turned  into  a little  Arndt- 
Museum. 

Closely  related  to  England  and  each  other  were 
Niebuhr  and  Bunsen.  Barthold  Georg  Niebuhr, 
the  historian  of  Ancient  Rome,  was  born  at  Copen- 
hagen on  August  27,  1776.  At  the  age  of  twenty- 
two  he  visited  England,  but  more  particularly 
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Scotland,  where  he  spent  a session  at  Edinburgh 
University,  applying  himself  chiefly  to  chemistry 
and  natural  philosophy.  He  afterwards  wrote  in 
complimentary  fashion : “ My  early  residence  in 
England  gave  me  one  important  key  to  Roman 
history.  It  is  necessary  to  know  civil  life  by 
personal  observation  in  order  to  understand  such 
states  as  those  of  antiquity.  I never  could  have 
understood  a number  of  things  in  the  history  of 
Rome  without  having  observed  England.”  In 
July,  i8i6,  he  was  made  Prussian  Ambassador  at 
Rome,  and  it  was  on  his  journey  through  Verona 
that  he  discovered  in  the  cathedral  library  a 
palimpsest  manuscript  which  turned  his  attention 
to  the  treasures  of  the  Vatican.  He  resigned  the 
ambassadorship  in  1823,  and,  being  awarded  a 
pension,  was  able  to  gratify  his  desire  of  settling  at 
Bonn,  where  he  was  appointed  lecturer  on  ancient 
history.  In  February,  1830,  his  house  was  burnt 
down,  but  the  bulk  of  his  books  and  manuscripts 
were  saved.  He  died  on  January  2,  1831,  from  a 
chill  caught  in  returning  from  the  news-room  where 
he  had  been  reading  about  the  trial  of  the  ministers 
of  Charles  X. 

But  to  English  people  the  most  interesting  figure 
connected  with  Bonn  University  is  that  of  Niebuhr’s 
friend  and  protege  Bunsen.  Christian  Karl  Josias, 
Baron  von  Bunsen,  was  born  August  25,  1791,  at 
Corbach,  an  old  town  in  the  principality  of  Waldeck. 
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One  of  his  early  friends  was  Schopenhauer,  and 
soon  after  he  was  eighteen  he  became  private  tutor 
to  Mr.  W.  C.  Astor,  the  “landlord  of  New  York,” 
who  died  in  1875.  The  young  tutor  was  a prodigy 
of  learning  ; he  had  read  Hebrew  as  a boy,  he 
studied  Arabic  at  Munich,  Persian  at  Leyden,  and 
Norse  at  Copenhagen.  At  the  end  of  1815  he  met 
Niebuhr  in  Berlin  and  interested  him  in  his  philo- 
sophic ideas.  When  Niebuhr  went  to  Rome 
Bunsen  followed,  and  his  friend  got  him  appointed 
secretary  to  the  Prussian  Legation.  In  1817  he 
married  Miss  Waddington,  the  eldest  daughter  of 
Mr.  B.  Waddington,  of  Llanover,  Monmouthshire. 
After  Niebuhr’s  retirement  in  1823  Bunsen  was 
entrusted  with  his  duties,  which  he  continued  to 
perform  till  1838.  In  the  same  year  he  came  to 
England,  where,  except  for  a short  interval  as 
Prussian  Ambassador  to  Switzerland,  between  1839 
and  1841,  he  spent  the  remainder  of  his  official 
life. 

In  England  he  was  universally  beloved  and 
respected,  and  shortly  after  his  return  from  Switzer- 
land the  late  Queen  Victoria  selected  his  name,  out 
of  three  proposed,  as  Prussian  Ambassador  to  this 
country.  Differing  from  his  Government  in  relation 
to  the  Russian  war,  he  was  recalled  from  London 
in  1854,  and,  giving  up  politics,  retired  to  a villa  on 
the  banks  of  the  Neckar,  near  Heidelberg.  Finally 
he  removed  to  Bonn,  where  he  died  on  the  morning 
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of  November  28,  i860.  He  was  buried  in  the 
churchyard  near  to  his  friend  Niebuhr,  and  his 
widow  placed  on  his  grave  the  text  : “ Let  us  walk 
in  the  light  of  the  Lord.” 

It  is  the  kindly  scholarship  of  these  men  and  the 
urbanity  of  the  Electors  that  the  present  atmosphere 
of  Bonn  recalls.  Traces  of  old  battles  have  dis- 
appeared, and  even  legend  seems  to  have  faded 
away  before  the  mild  light  of  learning,  while  com- 
merce has  hardly  intruded  upon  the  quiet  streets. 
The  wide  lawn  of  the  Hofgarten  in  front  of  the 
long,  low  university  building,  the  chestnut-shaded 
avenue  of  the  Poppelsdorfer  Allee,  which  leads 
thence  to  the  Clemensruhe  Palace,  now  given  up  to 
natural  history,  and  the  beautiful  little  terrace  of  the 
Alte  Zoll  overlooking  the  Rhine  and  the  Seven 
Mountains,  are  all  made  for  the  contemplative 
life. 

Bonn  Cathedral  with  its  five  towers  is  one  of  the 
oldest  and  most  remarkable  churches  on  the  Rhine. 
Begun,  according  to  tradition,  by  the  mother  of 
Constantine,  it  took  its  present  form  between  the 
eleventh  and  thirteenth  centuries.  Originally,  like 
many  of  the  Rhenish  Romanesque  churches,  it  had 
two  polygonal  apses,  but  the  western  one  has  been 
converted  into  a porch.  My  impressions  of  the 
interior — which  contains  a statue  of  St.  Helena  and 
the  tomb  of  Archbishop  Engelbert,  who  removed 
here  from  Koln  in  1268 — are  atmospheric,  rather 
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than  visual.  Unable  to  find  proper  entrance,  we 
dared  a small  vestry  door  by  the  eastern  apse 
and  found  ourselves  in  face  of  a large  and  silent 
mothers  meeting.  With  the  exception  of  an 
amused  verger,  I believe  we  were  the  only  males  in 
the  building,  and  my  ears  tingle  now  at  the  memory 
of  our  abashed  progress  down  the  aisle  and  out  at 
the  western  door.  All  womanhood  seemed  to  be 
waitinor  for  our  retreat. 

O 

It  is  at  Bonn,  where  the  Rhine,  its  young  roman- 
cing done  and  its  workaday  life  hardly  entered  upon, 
issues  from  a mountain  ^or^e  to  roll  through  a level 
plain,  that  you  feel  the  truth  of  a saying  quoted  in 
Mr.  Francis  Miltouns  Cathedrals  and  CJmrches  of 
the  Rhine : “You  cannot  paint  the  Rhine,  you  can- 
not even  describe  it,  for  picture  or  poem  would  leave 
out  half  of  the  whole  delicious  confusion.  The 
Rhine,  however,  can  be  set  to  music.” 

The  soul  of  Rhineland  is  expressed  in  the  music 
of  Beethoven.  To  quote  Ferdinand  Hiller  : “Cer- 
tainly not  without  significance  for  his  development 
was  the  fact  that  he  was  born  on  the  lovely  banks  of 
our  joyous  old  Rhine.  Do  we  not  sometimes  hear 
it  surging  like  a wave  of  the  mighty  stream  through 
the  Beethoven  harmonies  ? Do  we  not  feel  our- 
selves blown  upon  by  the  fresh  mountain  air  ? And 
do  not  the  cordial,  true-hearted  melodies,  which  so 
often  escape  from  the  master,  breathe  the  very 
magic  of  one  of  those  enchanting  evenings  which  we 
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talk  or  dream  away  on  the  shore  of  the  most  truly 
German  stream  ? ” 

It  is  perhaps  not  fantastic  to  speculate  upon  what 
we  have  gained  through  Beethoven  being  born 
and  reared  below  instead  of  in  or  above  the  more 
romantic  reaches  of  the  Rhine.  If  he  had  lived  at 
Coblenz  or  Bingen  or  Mainz,  he  might  have  been 
inspired  literally  to  set  the  Rhine  to  music  in  illus- 
trations of  some  legend  or  description  of  some 
natural  scene.  Such  music  would  have  been  great, 
but  not  the  greatest ; and  it  was  better  that  the 
romance  of  the  Rhine  should  come  to  him  already 
half  translated  into  music,  than  as  a series  of  im- 
mediate impressions.  He  might  be  pictured  listen- 
ing to  the  river  and  interpreting  its  now  collected 
memories  in  almost  articulate  sound. 

As  an  interpreter  of  Rhineland  Beethoven  was 
so  important  that  the  details  of  his  life  may  be  given 
at  length.  He  was  not  a pure  German  by  descent, 
for  his  paternal  grandfather  came  up  the  Rhine 
from  Louvain  in  Belgium,  where  the  family  of  Van 
Beethoven  is  first  heard  of  in  the  middle  of  the 
seventeenth  century.  Ludwig  van  Beethoven,  the 
grandfather,  came  to  Bonn  in  1732,  where  he  was 
engaged  first  as  “Musicus”  and  finally,  in  1761,  as 
“ Herr  Kapellmeister  ” at  the  court  of  Elector 
Clemens  August. 

The  last  but  two  of  the  Electors  of  Koln,  who 
“reigned”  from  1723  to  1761,  had  spent  his  youth 
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in  Rome,  and  was  a man  of  magnificent  if  rather 
disorderly  tastes.  It  was  he  who  completed  the 
palace  which  is  now  the  university  and  greatly 
enlarged  the  villa  of  Poppelsdorf.  Under  him  the 
reputation  of  the  court  music  was  greatly  advanced. 
Mr.  Baring-Gould,  quoting  from  the  Rheinische 
Antiquarius,  says  that  he  died  of  dancing. 

Ludwig  van  Beethoven  seems  to  have  prospered 
at  the  court  of  Clemens  August,  though  he  was  not 
happy  in  his  domestic  life.  His  grandson,  who  was 
only  three  when  he  died,  always  spoke  of  him  with 
reverence,  and  the  only  relic  he  cared  to  have  when 
settled  in  Vienna  was  a portrait  of  the  old  man 
which  he  begged  Wegeler  to  send  him  from  Bonn. 

The  only  child  of  the  Herr  Kappelmeister  who 
survived  infancy  was  Johann,  the  father  of  the  com- 
poser. He  seems  to  have  been  a typical  example 
of  the  artistic  temperament  in  its  least  engaging 
aspect,  being  selfish,  dissipated,  and  cruel.  At  the 
age  of  twenty-four  he  was  tenor  in  the  Electoral 
chapel,  and  three  years  later  he  married  Maria 
Magdalena,  daughter  of  the  head  cook  at  the  castle 
of  Ehrenbreitstein  and  widow  of  Johann  Leym,  who 
had  been  valet  to  the  Archbishop  of  Treves. 

Ludwig,  the  second  son  of  the  marriage,  was  born 
on  December  17,  1770,  in  an  attic-room  at  the  back 
of  a four-storied  house,  No.  20,  in  the  Bonngasse. 
According  to  Thayer,  the  town,  and  consequently 
the  house,  presented  pretty  much  the  same  appear- 
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ance  then  as  it  does  now.  The  death  of  the  grand- 
father left  the  family  to  a constant  struggle  with 
poverty  which  was  to  embitter  Beethoven’s  youth, 
though  his  earliest  years  appear  to  have  been  not 
unhappy.  On  the  title-page  of  one  of  the  three 
sonatas  dedicated  to  the  Elector  Max  Frederick, 
which  he  composed  at  the  age  of  thirteen,  he  wrote  : 
“ From  my  fourth  year  music  has  been  my  favourite 
pursuit  ” ; and  though  his  father’s  cupidity  led  him 
to  force  the  child’s  technical  training  unduly,  there 
is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  Beethoven  differed 
from  other  children  in  not  disliking  the  drudgery  of 
the  art  he  loved.  In  after-life  he  expressed  gratitude 
to  both  Pfeiffer,  the  oboist,  and  Christian  Gottlob 
Neefe,  the  organist,  who  took  turns  at  his  musical 
education  with  his  father.  Of  the  first  he  said  that 
he  had  taught  him  more  than  anybody  else  had,  and 
1793  he  wrote  to  Neefe:  “I  thank  you  for  the 
advice  which  you  often  gave  me  whilst  striving  in 
my  divine  art.  If  I ever  become  a great  man  you 
have  a share  in  it.” 

It  was  Neefe  who  wrote,  for  Cramer s Magazine, 
the  first  printed  notice  of  Beethoven.  “ Louis  van 
Beethoven,  son  of  the  tenor  mentioned  above,  a 
boy  of  eleven  years,  with  talent  of  great  promise. 
He  plays  the  pianoforte  with  great  execution  and 
power,  reads  very  well  at  sight,  and,  to  say  all 
in  brief,  plays  almost  the  whole  of  Sebastian  Bach’s 
‘ Wohl-temperirte  Clavier.’  . . . This  young 
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genius  deserves  help  in  order  that  he  may  travel. 
He  will  certainly  be  a second  Wolfgang  Amadeus 
Mozart  if  he  continues  as  he  has  begun.” 

In  1782,  before  he  had  completed  his  twelfth  year, 
Beethoven  was  able  to  take  Neefes  place  at  the 
organ  in  the  Archbishops  private  chapel.  He 
also  acted  as  pianist  at  the  rehearsals  of  the  operatic 
orchestra  which  Neefe  conducted  in  the  Electors 
theatre,  and  thus  learnt  to  read  the  most  complicated 
MS.  scores  at  sight.  For  these  duties  young 
Beethoven  received  no  salary,  but  at  thirteen  he 
was  officially  appointed  assistant  organist.  Un- 
fortunately, however,  the  Elector  Max  Frederick 
died,  and  the  operatic  company  was  dismissed. 
Neefe’s  duties  being  halved,  he  had  no  need  of 
an  assistant,  and  so  the  boy’s  chance  of  earning  a 
salary  was  defeated. 

At  this  time  the  Beethoven  family  was  in  very 
low  water.  Johann  had  become  an  habitual  drunk- 
ard, and  two  more  children  had  been  born  ; and 
little  Ludwig  was  compelled  to  give  lessons  to  con- 
tribute to  the  general  fund. 

But  with  the  advent  of  the  new  and  last  Elector, 
Max  Franz,  the  youngest  son  of  Maria  Theresa 
and  brother  of  the  Emperor  Joseph  II,  Ludwig’s 
appointment  as  assistant-organist  was  confirmed  at 
a yearly  salary  of  a hundred  thalers. 

Max  Franz  surpassed  all  his  predecessors  in  the 
encouragement  of  music  and  the  arts  generally. 
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Beethoven’s  friend  and  biographer  Wegeler,  at 
that  time  a medical  student  of  nineteen,  writes  : 
“ It  was  a splendid,  stirring  time  in  many  ways  at 
Bonn,  so  long  as  the  genial  Elector,  Max  Franz, 
reigned  there.”  Mr.  Elliott  Graeme,  to  whose 
admirable  Beethoven  I am  indebted  for  the 
material  of  this  little  sketch  of  the  composer’s  life, 
says  that  it  was  Max  Franz  who  founded  and 
endowed  the  earlier  university,  but  another  author- 
ity gives  the  honour  to  his  predecessor.  Max 
Frederick.  But  to  the  genial  Max  Franz  is  due 
the  only  official  appointment  that  Beethoven  ever 
held,  and  there  is  more  than  one  story  to  show 
the  Elector’s  kindly  indulgence  of  the  young 
genius. 

In  1787  Ludwig  was  able  to  pay  a visit  to 
Vienna,  where  he  improvized  for  Mozart,  who  said 
to  the  bystanders  : “ Pay  heed  to  this  youth — much 
will  one  day  be  said  about  him  in  the  world  ! ” 
From  Vienna,  where  he  had  hoped  for  advance- 
ment, Beethoven  was  recalled  to  Bonn  by  the  death 
of  his  mother.  In  a letter  to  “Monsieur  de 
Schaden,  Counsellor  at  Augsburg,”  dated  “ Bonn, 
1787,”  he  says  : “Ah!  who  was  happier  than  I,  so 
long  as  I could  still  pronounce  the  sweet  name  of 
Mother,  and  heard  the  answer ! and  to  whom  can 
I now  say  it  To  the  silent  images  resembling 
her,  which  my  fancy  presents  to  me  ? ” Beethoven’s 
deep  affection  for  his  mother  is  again  touchingly 
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expressed  in  his  remark  to  Ferdinand  Ries  when 
the  latter  as  a boy  of  fifteen  came  to  him  for  help 
in  Vienna.  “ Say  to  your  father  that  I have  not 
forgotten  how  my  mother  died.  He  will  be  satisfied 
with  that.”  Her  “ silent  image,”  painted  by  Kaspar 
Benedikt  Beckenkamp,  in  the  Beethoven  House 
in  the  Bonngasse,  shows  a repressed,  rather  Jewish- 
looking  woman  with  dark  eyes  of  haunting  sadness. 

From  now  begins  the  story  of  Beethoven’s  life- 
long friendship  with  the  Von  Breuning  family. 
Madame  von  Breuning  was  the  widow  of  a state 
councillor  belonging  to  one  of  the  best  families 
in  Bonn,  who  had  perished  in  attempting  to  rescue 
the  Electoral  Archives  from  a fire  which  had 
broken  out  in  the  palace.  She  lived  with  her 
brother,  the  Canon  Abraham  von  Keferich — I can 
find  no  comment  on  the  coincidence  of  his  name 
with  the  maiden  name  of  Beethoven’s  mother, 
Keverich,  and  the  fact  that  his  first  name  suggests 
that  he  was,  as  she  looked,  of  Jewish  descent — 
quietly  engaged  in  the  education  of  her  four  chil- 
dren, Christoph,  Stephan,  Lenz,  and  Eleanore. 
Stephan,  who  was  about  four  years  younger  than 
Beethoven,  was  taking  violin  lessons  with  him  from 
Franz  Ries,  and  introduced  him  into  his  mother’s 
house  as  pianoforte  teacher  to  the  youngest  boy, 
Lenz.  The  material  advantage  to  Beethoven  was 
as  nothing  to  the  love,  sympathy,  and  understand- 
ing he  received  from  a noble  and  cultivated  woman 
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during  the  most  impressionable  years  of  his  life. 
What  he  owed  to  her  in  moral,  intellectual,  and 
emotional  development  may  be  surmised  from  his 
lifelong  reverence  for  the  idea  of  womanhood.  In 
spite  of  the  suggestion  of  the  name,  there  does 
not  seem  to  have  been  any  warmer  feeling  than 
brotherly  and  sisterly  affection  between  Beethoven 
and  Madame  von  Breunings  daughter  Leonore, 
who  afterwards  married  his  friend  Wegeler. 

At  the  age  of  nineteen  Beethoven  was  the  real 
head  of  his  family.  His  father  had  become  so 
incapable  that  by  the  Electors  orders  his  salary 
was  paid  into  Ludwig’s  hands.  Besides  fulfilling 
his  duties  as  court  organist,  for  four  years  Beethoven 
played  the  viola  in  the  orchestra  of  the  national 
theatre  which  Max  Franz  had  established,  thus 
acquiring  a sound  knowledge  of  orchestration. 

In  the  autumn  of  1791  the  Elector,  as  Grand 
Master  of  the  Teutonic  Order,  took  his  private 
musical  and  theatrical  company  to  the  grand  con- 
clave at  Mergentheim  on  a tributary  of  the  Main. 
Lux,  the  first  comedian  of  the  day,  was  made 
“king”  of  the  expedition,  and  among  the  various 
officers  of  the  household,  Beethoven  and  Bernhard 
Romberg ^(the  famous  violoncellist)  figure  as  “scul- 
lions.” Mr.  Elliott  Graeme  gives  a pleasant  picture 
of  the  excursion. 

“Two  ships  were  chartered  for  the  occasion,  and 
King  Lux  and  his  court  floated  lazily  down  [“  up  ” 
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is  intended]  the  Rhine  and  the  Main,  between  the 
sunny  vine-clad  hills  where  the  peasants  were  hard 
at  work  getting  in  the  best  harvest  of  the  year. 
It  was  a merry  time,  and,  as  Beethoven  afterwards 
said,  ‘ a fruitful  source  of  the  most  beautiful 
images.’ 

“We  can  imagine  the  boat  gliding  peacefully  along 
under  the  calm  moonlight  sky — Beethoven  sitting 
by  himself,  enjoying  the  unusual  dolce  far  niente ; 
his  companions,  a little  apart,  are  chanting  a favourite 
boat-song;  the  harmonious  sounds  rise  and  fall, 
alternating  with  the  gentle  ripple  on  the  water — 
and  the  young  maestro,  pondering  on  his  future  life, 
tries  to  read  his  destiny  in  the  ‘ golden  writing  ’ of 
the  stars.  Is  not  some  such  scene  the  background 
to  the  Adagio  in  the  Sonata  quasi  Fantasia^  dedi- 
cated to  the  Countess  Giulietta  t ” 

At  Mergentheim  the  Elector’s  musicians  made  a 
great  impression ; and  a contemporary  newspaper 
contains  an  enthusiastic  notice  of  Beethoven’s  play- 
ing written  by  Carl  Ludwig  Junker,  chaplain  to 
Prince  Hohenlohe  and  himself  a composer  and 
critic  of  high  reputation.  “ I have  heard  one  of  the 
greatest  players  on  the  pianoforte,  the  dear,  worthy 
Beethoven.  ...  I should  be  at  a loss  to  say  what 
quality  of  the  great  artist  is  still  wanting  to  him.  . . , 
His  playing  differs  so  materially  from  the  ordinary 
mode  of  touching  the  piano  that  it  appears  as 
though  he  had  intended  to  lay  out  a path  for  himself 
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in  order  to  arrive  at  the  perfection  which  he  has 
now  attained.” 

About  this  time  Beethoven  was  made  court 
pianist — partly  through  the  influence  of  his  friend 
Count  Waldstein,  an  enthusiastic  musician,  to 
whom  Beethoven  afterwards  dedicated  the  Sonata 
Op-  53- 

During  these  years  of  hard  work  and  rapid 
development  Beethoven  was  not  insensible  to  the 
charms  of  woman.  Wegeler  says  : “ Beethoven 
was  never  without  a love,  and  generally  in  the 
highest  degree  enamoured.”  Two  names  are  asso- 
ciated with  his  Bonn  period;  those  of  Fraulein 
Jeannette  d’Honrath,  a friend  of  the  Breunings’ 
from  Koln,  and  Barbara  Koch,  “the  beauty  of 
Bonn,”  daughter  of  a widow  who  was  the  pro- 
prietress of  a coffee  - house,  or  tavern,  which 
Beethoven  and  his  friends  attended.  Neither 
affair  seems  to  have  affected  him  very  deeply. 
Fraulein  d’Honrath  flirted  indifferently  with  him 
and  Stephan  von  Breuning  while  engaged  to  an 
Austrian  officer,  and  “ Babette  ” was  probably,  like 
the  “White  Rose”  of  Farina,  the  toast  of  half 
a dozen  young  men,  none  of  whom  really  hoped  to 
possess  her.  She  afterwards  became  governess  to 
the  children  of  Count  Anton  von  Belderbusch,  whom 
she  finally  married. 

The  return  of  Joseph  Haydn  from  his  second 
visit  to  London  brought  Beethoven’s  affairs  to  a 
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crisis.  As  Haydn  passed  through  Bonn  the  musi- 
cians gave  him  a public  breakfast  at  Godesberg, 
and  Beethoven  laid  before  him  a cantata  of  his 
composition.  Haydn  was  impressed,  and,  whether 
at  the  time  or  through  the  influence  of  Waldstein, 
agreed  to  take  the  young  man  as  his  pupil.  A 
pension  from  the  Elector  removed  all  difficulties, 
and  the  following  letter  from  Waldstein  fixes  the 
date  of  the  arrangement  : — 

“ Dear  Beethoven, 

“You  are  now  going  to  Vienna  for  the 
realization  of  your  wishes,  so  long  frustrated.  The 
Genius  of  Mozart  still  mourns  and  laments  the  death 
of  his  disciple.  He  found  refuge  with  the  inex- 
haustible Haydn,  but  no  scope  for  action,  and 
through  him  he  now  wishes  once  more  to  be  united 
to  some  one.  Receive,  through  unbroken  industry, 
the  spirit  of  Mozart  from  the  hands  of  Haydn. 

“ Your  true  friend, 

“ Waldstein. 

“Bonn,  October  29,  1792.” 

At  the  beginning  of  November  Beethoven,  then 
aged  twenty-two,  left  Bonn  never  to  return. 

His  after-life,  with  its  record  of  creative  activity, 
human  suffering,  and  final  triumph,  hardly  comes 
into  the  province  of  this  book.  Beethoven  died 
at  Vienna  on  the  evening  of  March  26,  1827,  in 
the  midst  of  a violent  storm  of  thunder  and  light- 
ning. Almost  his  last  words  were  to  beg  Schindler 
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to  thank  the  London  Philharmonic  Society  for  a 
gift  of  ;^ioo  on  account  of  a concert  in  his  benefit. 
He  said  that  even  on  the  verge  of  the  grave  he 
thanked  them  and  the  whole  English  nation.  “He 
was  borne  to  his  last  resting-place  by  an  immense 
concourse,  exceeding  twenty  thousand  ; composers, 
poets,  authors,  artists  surrounded  his  coffin  with 
lighted  torches,  while  the  choristers  sang  to  one  of 
his  own  melodies  the  words  of  Grillparzer  : 

“ ‘ Thou,  who  ne’er  in  life  hadst  resting-place,  nor 
hearth,  nor  home— rest  thee  now  in  the  quiet  grave 
— in  death.  Amen.’” 

The  city  of  Bonn  has  done  her  best  to  preserve 
the  memory  of  the  man  who  stands  with  Shakespeare 
and  Michelangelo  as  the  supreme  head  of  his  art. 
The  house,  or  rather  houses — for  there  are  two 
joined  together  at  right  angles — occupied  by  the 
Beethoven  family  in  the  narrow  Bonngasse  were 
acquired  by  a club,  organized  in  1889,  and  turned 
into  a museum,  but  with  infinite  pains  not  to  disturb 
their  homely  human  character.  The  yellowish  front 
of  the  mansard-roofed  building  in  the  Bonngasse  is 
distinguished  by  a broad  double  doorway,  richly 
carved,  and  from  the  tiled  entrance-hall  there  is 
a pleasant  garden-glimpse  at  the  back.  A twisted 
stairway  with  a graceful  iron  railing  ascends  to 
rooms  that  are  stored  with  relics  of  the  master  : 
portraits,  busts,  manuscripts,  and  musical  instru- 
ments— piano,  spinet,  violin,  viola,  ’cello,  and  the 
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console  of  the  organ  of  the  Minoritenkirche,  upon 
which  as  a child  he  learnt  to  play  ; and  the  still 
more  personal  aids  to  his  bodily  infirmities— the 
spectacles  and  ear-trumpets  that  he  used.  To  have 
handled  the  MSS.  of  the  Pastoral  Symphony  and 
the  “ Moonlight  ” Sonata  and  sounded  the  still  pure 
tones  of  the  piano  that  quivered  under  his  hands 
are  memories  that  need  not  be  enlarged  upon.  The 
white  attic-room  at  the  back  of  the  house  where  he 
was  born  is  wisely  left  empty,  save  for  a bust  by 
Professor  C.  Voss,  and  such  wreaths  as  are  left  by 
recent  pilgrims.  On  the  sunny  morning  when  I 
visited  the  house  the  white  low-ceiled  room  was 
peopled  with  the  dancing  shadows  of  flowers  at  the 
windows. 

There  is  a fairly  good  statue  of  Beethoven,  by 
Hahnel,  in  the  Munsterplatz,  representing  him 
cloaked,  with  pencil  and  note-book  in  hand.  It 
is  no  doubt  an  accurate  likeness,  but  it  has  not  the 
imaginative  power  of  Klinger  s work  at  Berlin,  of 
which  there  is  a photograph  in  the  Beethoven  house. 

Before  leaving  the  subject  of  music,  a few  words 
must  be  given  to  Robert  and  Clara  Schumann,  who 
are  both  buried  at  Bonn.  Robert  Schumann  was 
born  on  June  8,  i8io,  at  Zwickau  in  Saxony,  his 
father  being  a bookseller.  After  studying  law  at 
Leipzig  and  Heidelberg,  he  decided  to  devote  him- 
self entirely  to  music,  and  in  1830  became  a pupil  of 
Fredrick  Wieck  in  the  former  city.  An  injury  to  his 
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hand,  caused  by  excessive  practice,  stopped  Schu- 
mann’s career  as  a pianist  and  turned  all  his  energies 
into  composition.  An  apostle  of  the  new  Romantic 
school,  loving  all  that  is  mysterious  and  strange, 
Schumann  created  in  his  own  mind  a union  of 
sympathetic  spirits,  past  and  present,  which  he 
called  the  “ Davidsbundler,'’  an  imaginary  organ- 
ization directed  against  the  Philistinism  of  mere 
virtuosity.  This  brotherhood  was  probably  the 
outcome  of  the  poetical  ideas  and  manner  of  Jean 
Paul  Richter.  After  two  attempts  to  gain  Wieck’s 
consent  to  his  marriage  with  his  daughter  Clara, 
born  in  1819,  Schumann  married  her  in  secret.  As 
is  well  known,  the  marriage  was  extraordinarily 
happy.  In  the  year  of  his  marriage  alone  Schumann 
composed  138  songs,  including  a cycle  “ Myrthem,” 
dedicated  to  his  wife.  Clara  Schumann,  whose 
fame  as  a pianist  is  fresh  in  living  memory,  herself 
composed  several  songs  in  other  series  published  at 
the  same  time. 

In  1843  Schumann  was  appointed  professor  at  the 
Leipzig  Conservatory,  but  after  a concert  tour  with 
his  wife  through  Russia  he  removed  to  Dresden  in 
the  next  year.  In  1850  Ferdinand  Hiller,  on 
leaving  Diisseldorf  to  become  chapel-master  at 
Koln,  recommended  Schumann  for  his  late  post  of 
“Music  Director.”  The  onset  of  mental  disease 
caused  misunderstandings  with  the  authorities  and 
compelled  Schumann  to  resign  his  post.  A concert 
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tour  with  his  wife  through  Holland  roused  him  from 
his  melancholy,  but  on  his  return  to  Diisseldorf  he 
became  rapidly  worse  and  attempted  to  put  an  end 
to  his  life  by  throwing  himself  into  the  Rhine. 

He  was  rescued  and  removed  to  an  establish- 
ment at  Endernich,  near  Bonn,  where  he  died  on 
July  29,  1856.  Schumann  has  been  called  a second 
“ Frauenlob.”  At  his  funeral  the  maidens  of  Bonn 
filled  the  cemetery  and  crowned  his  grave  with 
garlands  of  flowers.  A monument,  by  Donndorf, 
representing  Schumann  with  his  wife  as  the  muse  of 
music,  was  erected  in  1880. 

The  great  musician  who  more  explicitly  than  any 
other  “set  the  Rhine  to  music”  may  conveniently 
be  touched  upon  here.  Apparently  Richard  Wagner 
was  never  for  any  length  of  time  at  Bonn,  though 
he  stayed  at  Biebrich,  near  Mainz,  while  composing 
the  Meistersinger  in  1852.  But  at  various  periods 
of  his  life  he  was  associated  with  the  great  river— 
at  Constance  and  elsewhere — and  it  has  been  well 
said  that  “ the  Rhine  was  Wagner  s Rubicon.” 
On  April  2,  1842,  at  the  age  of  twenty-nine,  he  left 
Paris  in  disappointment,  and  went  to  Dresden  to 
hasten  the  production  of  Rienzi.  “For  the  first 
time  I saw  the  Rhine.  With  hot  tears  in  my  eyes, 
1,  poor  artist,  swore  eternal  fidelity  to  my  German 
fatherland.”  The  success  of  Rienzi  was  immediate, 
and  thereafter  Wagner’s  reputation  was  established. 
He  died  at  Venice  on  February  13,  1883. 
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Bonn,  with  its  pleasant  gardens,  genial  scholarly 
atmosphere,  and  musical  reminiscences,  makes  an 
admirable  resting-place  between  two  definite  stages 
of  the  Rhine  journey.  I said  that  it  was  at  Koln  that 
you  first  think  of  the  Rhine  as  length  rather  than 
breadth,  but  I am  inclined  to  remove  the  point  to 
Bonn.  The  change  of  character  in  the  scenery  is  so 
marked  here  that  it  is  not  surprising  that  for  thou- 
sands of  people  in  search  of  the  picturesque  the  Rhine 
means  only  the  stretch  between  Bonn  and  Mainz. 
But  as  Mr.  Francis  Miltoun  says  in  his  Apologia^ 
and  as  I have  tried  to  show,  “ not  all  the  interest  of 
the  Rhine  lies  in  its  castled  crags  or  its  vine-clad 
slopes,”  and  no  better  place  than  Bonn  could  be 
chosen  for  reflecting  upon  the  romantic  associations 
of  the  district  already  covered. 


CHAPTER  VII 


THE  ROMANTIC  RHINE — THE  VALLEY  OF  THE  AHR 

REMAGEN — RHEINECK ANDERNACH CAESARS  BRIDGE 

— COBLENZ EHRENBREITSTEIN 

Let  it  be  said  at  once  that  a childish  illusion 
that  the  Rhine — as  meaning  the  hundred 
miles  or  so  between  Bonn  and  Mainz — runs  golden 
wine  between  vine-draped,  castled  crags  wearing 
the  perennial  hues  of  autumn,  to  the  mellow  twang- 
ing of  harps  and  the  sporting  of  Undines,  survives 
a practical  experience  under  conditions  of  some 
discomfort  in  the  company  of  the  most  literally 
observant  of  men.  The  Rhine  is  big  enough  to 
bear  both  the  obviously  picturesque  and  the  crudely 
commercial ; the  ruin  of  the  robber  baron  and  the 
factory  of  his  modern  equivalent.  It  is,  moreover, 
big  enough  to  bear  all  the  sublime  and  ridiculous 
things  that  have  been  written  about  it,  from  “The 
castled  crag  of  Drachenfels”  to  “ Ehren  on  the 
Rhine,”  and  even  what  the  necessities  of  the  present 
case  reduce  to  a rather  Cockney  commentary. 

Nevertheless  I will  confess  that  we  left  the  severely 
reticent  air  of  Bonn  with  some  misgiving,  as  one 
might  leave  a delicate  comedy  of  manners  to  plunge 
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into  melodrama.  We  expected  the  unfolding  of 
one  castled  crag  and  vine-clad  steep  after  another — 
like  the  cardboard  “profiles”  of  a toy  theatre  with 
which,  somehow,  my  memories  of  childhood  s con- 
ception of  Rhineland  are  mixed  up.  In  the  result 
they  fortunately  unfolded  through  mist  and  rain ; 
so  that  Andernach  and  Oberlahnstein  and  Boppard 
and  a dozen  other  places  are  remembered  with 
their  perhaps  too  sparkling  prettiness  a little  sub- 
dued. 

My  impression  of  the  romantic  Rhine  begins 
appropriately  with  a pale  dawn  behind  the  Seven 
Mountains  as,  chilly  and  sleepy,  I moved  about  the 
deck  of  the  little  steamer  plodding  against  a stream 
that  rolled  solidly  through  blackness.  To  the  half- 
afraid  anticipation  of  panoramas  was  added  the 
wholly  pleasant  consciousness  of  a little  world  of 
fellow-passengers  warmly  sleeping  under  my  feet, 
and  new  types  of  Rhine  mariners  as  yet  revealed 
only  by  their  voices  in  the  dark  or  when  bumped 
against  in  the  alley-ways  between  the  foredeck  and 
the  saloon. 

The  day  which,  as  Quix  observed,  had  got  up 
with  a headache  presently  dissolved  in  tears.  Pro- 
tected by  an  awning  we  leaned  on  the  rail  of  the 
upper  deck  and  amused  ourselves  by  characterizing 
the  various  members  of  our  crew  as  in  the  grey 
they  made  order  among  the  barrels  and  cases  about 
the  forward  hatch.  From  a handful  of  mere  sailor- 
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men  certain  personalities  detached  themselves — or 
rather  were  sorted  out  by  their  ways  of  handling 
the  cargo.  There  was  the  bold,  bad  Baronet,  a 
tall,  handsome  fellow  with  a lilting  walk,  who  skil- 
fully assumed  the  brunt  of  labour  while  dodging 
every  task.  As  each  barrel  was  dumped  or  heaved 
he  curled  his  moustache  with  the  air  of  “alone  I 
did  it.”  The  real  worker  was  a swarthy  middle- 
aged  man  with  earrings,  a permanent  scowl,  and  a 
gaudy  neckerchief,  who  bore  such  an  extraordinary 
likeness  to  a picturesque  friend  of  ours  at  home 
that  he  became  the  Pirate.  To  them  at  intervals 
emerged  from  the  bowels  of  the  steamer  a pale 
donkey-boy  who  lent  no  hand,  but  gave  disinterested 
advice  as  one  whose  hour  is  not  yet.  In  the  glow 
of  the  galley  doorway  a wan  steward  and  a Valkyrie- 
like  yellow-haired  stewardess  continually  jangled. 

It  was  at  Linz,  I think,  that  out  of  the  nothing- 
ness that  made  the  shore,  a stalwart  young  woman 
in  a white  jersey  with  golf  clubs — as  it  might  have 
been  Hilda  Wangel — swung  aboard  and  passed 
into  the  saloon.  Thereafter  Quix  became  a creature 
of  infinite  speculation. 

This  gives  me  an  opportunity  to  speak  of  places 
passed  by  the  steamer  without  call  but  worth  a 
word  of  description.  Immediately  above  Roland- 
seck  and  the  kite-shaped  island  of  Nonnenwerth, 
on  the  left  bank,  is  the  little  town  of  Oberwinter. 
Between  this  and  Remagen  is  the  four-pinnacled 
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Apollinaris  church  built  in  1836  by  the  architect 
Zwirner,  who  was  engaged  on  the  completion  of 
Koln  Cathedral.  The  most  interesting  thing  about 
the  church  is  its  name,  recalling  the  neighbourhood 
of  a mineral  spring  which  has  become  a household 
word.  Next  comes  Rernagen,  the  Roman  Rigo- 
magus,  which  outposts  the  valley  of  the  Ahr. 

Here,  as  elsewhere,  I may  touch  lightly  upon 
scenes  that  I do  not  know  from  personal  explora- 
tion. The  Ahr  valley,  like  that  of  the  Mosel,  is 
one  of  the  many  enchanting  vistas  of  which  the 
Rhine  shore  is  only  the  proscenium.  Each  calls  for 
dawdling  enjoyment  on  foot,  and  it  will  be  enough 
here  to  suggest  the  possibilities  within  reach  of  the 
passenger  by  Rhine  steamer  who  has  time  at  his 
disposal.  The  Ahr  flows  through  the  volcanic 
region  of  the  Hoch-Eifel  on  the  left  of  the  Rhine 
and  is  itself  a passionate  river.  It  is  as  if  the 
convulsions  of  the  soil  were  transferred  to  the 
atmosphere.  “On  Sunday,  July  21,  1804,”  to 
quote  Mr.  Baring-Gould,  “ a waterspout  broke  on 
the  Hoch-Eifel.  A torrent  rushed  down  the  valley, 
and  rose  eight  feet  above  the  bridge  at  Altenahr, 
swept  houses  and  farms  and  mills  away,  and  rushed 
into  Ahrweiler,  filling  the  streets  and  houses  with  a 
raging  flood.  This  town  is  enclosed  within  its  old 
walls.  Happily  for  it,  the  torrent  caught  up  a wine- 
press and  flung  it  against  the  lower  gate,  which  at 
the  time  was  closed,  burst  it  open,  and  so  gave  a 
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means  of  exit  to  the  imprisoned  water.  On  June  23, 
1844,  another  flood  occurred,  which  swept  away 
many  of  the  vineyards  laboriously  built  up  and 
cultivated  on  the  rocks  above  Ahrweiler,  and  flung 
them  down  into  the  valley.  Again,  on  Easter  Day, 
1848,  a tremendous  rush  of  water  came  down  the 
gorge  above  Altenahr,  carried  away  the  bridges, 
and  wrecked  the  road.” 

In  the  spring  preceding  our  visit,  and  again  on  a 
Sunday,  the  dreadful  thing  was  repeated.  There 
was  a cloud-burst  among  the  hills  in  the  night ; a 
railway  dam  gave  way,  the  bridge  at  Altenahr 
collapsed,  the  banks  were  swept  by  the  rush  of 
water,  and  no  less  than  250  lives  were  lost.  To 
quote  an  English  newspaper  report  at  the  time  : 
‘‘So  swift  and  unexpected  was  the  disaster  that  the 
sheds,  in  which  a large  number  of  labourers  were 
sleeping,  were  carried  into  the  stream,  and  the 
bridge  at  Schuld,  where  many  people  were  congre- 
gated to  watch  the  flood,  was  swept  away.” 

Remagen  lies  at  the  northern  angle  of  the  level 
delta  of  this  furious  river.  Its  Romanesque  church 
with  a nave  of  the  eleventh  century  and  choir  built 
in  1246  stands  on  the  site  of  a Roman  fort.  When 
the  dike-way  leading  past  the  church  was  being 
enlarged  a Roman  wall,  the  only  one  in  the  Rhenish 
province,  was  discovered,  and  the  remains  of  Roman 
burying-places  further  connect  the  little  town  with 
the  time  when  Caesar  was  holding  the  Rhine  against 
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the  German  tribes.  Later  in  history  the  Ahr 
Valley  formed  the  boundary  between  the  Ripuarian 
and  the  Saliah  Franks.  From  Remagen  a railway 
follows  the  left  bank  of  the  Ahr,  and  penetrates 
into  the  heart  of  the  Eifel,  passing  Bodendorf, 
Lohrsdorf,  Heppingen,  which  lies  at  the  foot  of 
the  Landskron,  a basaltic  peak  920  feet  high, 
Neun-ahr,  where  there  are  alkaline  and  hot  mineral 
springs — earnest  of  old  volcanic  history — Ahrweiler, 
with  its  mighty  rock- walk,  “The  Spotted  Cow” 
above  Walporzheim,  and  Altenahr.  But  this  region 
demands  a holiday  all  to  itself,  and  for  its  history 
and  legends  I cannot  do  better  than  refer  the 
reader  to  Mr.  Baring-Gould  s Book  of  the  Rhine, 
The  wide  estuary  of  the  Ahr  from  Remagen  to 
Niederbreisig  is  called  “The  Golden  Mile,”  from 
the  rich  deposits  brought  down  from  the  Eifel. 
Close  to  the  river  on  the  right  bank  is  the  little 
town  of  Sinzig,  the  Roman  Sentiacum,  famous  for 
its  church,  which  has  some  of  the  best  medieval 
glass  in  Germany,  the  wines  of  Assmannshausen,  and 
as  being  traditionally  the  scene  of  the  apparition 
of  the  Cross  of  Constantine  in  his  campaign  against 
Maxentius  and  Maximian.  That  Constantine  saw 
an  apparition  or  suffered  an  illusion  of  some  sort 
can  hardly  be  doubted,  and  if  it  really  happened 
here,  the  little  town  of  Sinzig  may  claim  to  be  the 
turning-point  in  the  religious  history  of  the  Western 
world.  With  Constantine’s  victory  over  Maxentius 
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under  the  walls  of  Rome,  Christianity  became  the 
recognized  religion  of  the  Empire. 

Hard  by  Niederbreisig  is  the  castle  of  Rheineck, 
which  commands  the  valley  of  the  Brohl — another 
tempting  diversion  to  the  Rhine  traveller  with  the 
unexpected  prospect  of  Lake  Laacher,  surrounded 
by  extinct  volcanoes.  Meredith,  in  Farina,  has 
described  this  district  in  a passage  which  must  be 
quoted.  “A  league  behind  Andernach,  and  more 
in  the  wintry  circle  of  the  sun  than  Laach,  its 
convenient  monastic  neighbour,  stood  the  castle  of 
Werner,  the  Robber  Baron.  Far  into  the  south, 
hazy  with  afternoon  light,  a yellow  succession  of 
sandhills  stretch  away,  spouting  fire  against  the 
blue  sky  of  the  elder  world,  but  now  dead  and 
barren  of  herbage.  Around  is  a dusty  plain,  where 
the  green  blades  of  spring  no  sooner  peep  than 
they  become  grimed  with  sand  and  take  an  aged 
look,  in  accordance  with  the  ungenerous  harvests 
they  promise.  The  aridity  of  the  prospect  is  re- 
lieved on  one  side  by  the  lofty  woods  of  Laach, 
through  which  the  sun  setting  burns  golden  red, 
and  on  the  other  by  the  silver  sparkle  of  a winding 
stream,  bordered  with  poplars,  and  seen  but  a 
glistening  mile  of  its  length  by  all  the  thirsty  hills. 
The  Eck,  or  Corner,  itself,  is  thick  set  with  wood, 
but  a stunted  growth,  and  lying  like  a dark  patch 
on  the  landscape.” 

This  dead  and  barren  district,  however,  affords  a 
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profitable  industry  in  the  tufa,  slag,  and  lava  beds 
which  have  been  worked  since  the  time  of  the 
Romans ; and  in  several  famous  mineral  springs. 
Mr.  Baring-Gould  fixes  the  last  volcanic  outbreak 
two  centuries  before  the  Christian  era ; since  below 
the  latest  rain  of  cinder  and  volcanic  dust  have  been 
found  pottery  and  other  relics  of  the  Celtic  occupa- 
tion of  the  land  before  the  Roman  conquest.  It  is 
interesting  to  note,  by  the  way,  that  mineral  springs 
always  seem  to  imply  the  presence  of  the  Romans. 

The  Abbey  of  Maria- Laach  on  the  south-western 
bank  of  the  lake  is  architecturally  and  historically 
one  of  the  most  celebrated  of  all  the  relig^ious 
buildings  along  the  Rhine,  It  was  founded  in  1093 
by  Henry  II,  of  Laach,  Count  Palatine  of  Lower 
Lorraine  and  first  Count  Palatine  of  the  Rhine,  and 
the  completed  church  was  consecrated  in  1156.  The 
church  has  five  towers,  a dome  and  crypt  and  two 
apses.  At  the  western  end  there  are  extremely  beauti- 
ful cloisters  in  pure  Romanesque.  During  the  Middle 
Ages  the  monks  of  Laach  were  celebrated  for  their 
learning  and  hospitality.  They  had  a splendid 
library  and  a good  collection  of  paintings.  John 
Butzbach,  born  in  1478,  author  of  Hodoporicon, 
or  “Wanderers’  Book,”  which  contains  pleasant 
pictures  of  monastic  life,  lived  at  Laach  for  twenty- 
six  years  ; first  as  novice,  then  as  master  of  the 
novices,  and  finally  as  prior.  During  the  overflow 
of  the  French  Revolution  the  abbey  was  plundered 
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and  closed.  In  1820  it  was  sold  by  the  Prussian 
Government  for,  as  Mr.  Francis  Miltoun  says,  “a 
sum  so  pitiful  that  it  would  be  a sacrilege  to 
mention  it.”  Fortunately  in  1892  the  Benedictines 
acquired  the  abbey,  and  already  it  has  recovered 
something  of  its  old  character  as  a peaceful  centre 
of  learning. 

So  far  I have  been  dealing  only  with  the  left  bank 
of  the  Rhine  from  Bonn  to  Andernach.  The  right 
bank  of  the  river  is  hardly  less  interesting.  Im- 
mediately above  Konigswinter  and  opposite  the 
island  of  Nonnenwerth  is  the  little  town  of  Honnef, 
which,  including  Rhondorf,  is  known  as  the  ‘‘  Rhen- 
ish Nice.”  Then  follow  Linz,  with  a fine  thirteenth- 
century  church  and  a cross  in  memory  of  the  War  of 
Liberation  and  various  wars  from  1864  to  1871,  the 
castle  of  Arenfels,  Rheinbrohl,  and  Hammerstein 
with  its  ruined  castle  above.  Here  for  a long  time 
were  preserved  the  regalia  of  the  empire,  and  the 
castle  was  the  refuge  of  the  Emperor  Flenry  IV  in 
1105.  It  was  destroyed  by  the  Electors  of  Trier  in 
1660. 

It  was  at  Hammerstein  that  the  members  of  the 
White  Rose  Club,  in  Farina,  lay  in  wait  “to  relieve 
the  White  Rose  of  Germany  from  thrall  and  shame.” 
The  passage  must  be  quoted. 

“ Low  among  the  swarthy  sandhills  behind  the 
Abbey  of  Laach  dropped  the  round  red  moon.  Soft 
lengths  of  misty  yellow  stole  through  the  glens  of 
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Rhineland.  The  nightingales  still  sang  alone 
Closer  and  closer  the  moon  came  into  the  hushed 
valleys. 

“There  is  a dell  behind  Hammerstein  Castle, a ring 
of  basking  sward,  girdled  by  a silver  slate-brook, 
and  guarded  by  four  high-peaked  hills  that  slope 
down  four  long  wooded  corners  to  the  grassy  base. 
Here,  it  is  said,  the  elves  and  earthmen  play  mad 
pranks,  dancing  in  circles  with  laughing  feet  that 
fatten  the  mushroom.  They  would  have  been  ful- 
filling the  tradition  now,  but  that  the  place  was 
occupied  by  a study  group  of  mortals,  armed  with 
staves.  The  intruders  were  sleepy,  and  lounged 
about  on  the  inclines.  Now  and  then  two  got  up, 
and  there  rang  hard  echoes  of  oak.  Again  all  were 
quiet  as  cud-chewing  cattle,  and  the  white  water 
sang  pleased  with  quiet.” 

It  may  be  remembered  that  with  dawn  the  youths 
swam  the  Rhine  with  their  clothes  made  into  bun- 
dles and  strapped  on  their  backs.  Meredith  does 
not  say  if  they  rested  half-way  on  the  little  island 
opposite  Oberhammerstein.  They  were  carried 
down  by  the  current  and  landed  near  the  mouth  of 
the  Brohl,  whence  they  marched  up  the  pass  of 
Tonnistein  to  the  Abbey  of  Laach,  and,  to  the  num- 
ber of  nine-and-thirty,  were  on  the  point  of  demand- 
ing breakfast  when  they  were  met  by  the  Goshawk 
on  horseback  with  the  rescued  White  Rose  herself 
at  his  right  hand. 
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It  was  only  the  proscenium  of  these  many  haunts 
of  romance  that  we  saw  as  we  plodded  upstream 
through  mist  and  rain  on  a September  morning. 
Speaking  of  the  White  Rose  : just  before  we  reached 
Andernach  the  young  woman  in  the  white  jersey 
came  out  of  the  saloon  and  established  herself  with 
two  brimstone-covered  books  in  a folding-chair  on 
the  upper  deck.  Quix’s  infinite  speculations  became 
acute.  He  hoped  she  was  German,  or  at  least  Aus- 
trian. I pointed  out  to  him  that  while  one  of  her  books 
was  Sixtine,  a story  of  la  vie  cdrdbrale,  which  proved 
nothing,  the  other  was  Cotirt  Life  in  Old  Spain ^ 
which  hinted  probabilities  I hesitated  to  name  to  a 
person  of  his  pronounced  views  upon  racial  eligi- 
bility in  travelling  companions.  She  might  be  Irish, 
he  admitted,  but  she  was  never  English  with  that 
lilting  grace  of  movement.  English  wasn’t  what  I 
meant,  but  I spared  him.  It  was  the  warning  beside 
the  wheel  '' Strengverbotenmitdemdienstpersonal  zu 
sprechen  ” that  broke  down  the  icy  barriers  of 
reserve  and  placed  Quix,  as  it  were,  between  pride 
and  prejudice. 

“Say,”  said  the  lady,  “that  beats  Chinook, 
anyhow ! ” 

She  was,  I was  permitted  to  learn  at  intervals  dur- 
ing the  confidential  association  between  her  and  Quix 
which  rapidly  deepened,  an  American  widow  scour- 
ing the  Continent  with  no  very  definite  plan  beyond 
that  expressed  in  the  problem  she  commended  to 
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Quix’s  sympathetic  judgment.  Could  she  or  could 
she  not  marry  a German  ? How  Quix  arranged  the 
matter  to  suit  both  his  young  susceptibilities  and  his 
ardent  Teutophilism  I never  heard,  but  it  kept  him 
pleasantly  occupied  all  the  way  to  Mainz. 

Andernach,  our  first  stopping-place  after  Linz, 
presents  to  the  Rhine  a towered  keep  and  a cathe- 
dral. The  former  was  built  by  Archbishop  Friedrich 
of  Koln  in  the  twelfth  century  and  is  now  a museum 
of  interesting  Roman  and  Frankish  antiquities. 
The  latter,  which,  with  its  four  towers,  is  a good 
example  of  Rhenish  Romanesque  beginning  to  feel 
the  upward  striving  of  Gothic,  is  dedicated  to  St. 
Genevieve.  Beckford,  who  saw  Andernach  in  1 780, 
aptly  describes  it  as  “an  antiquated  town  with  strange 
morisco-looking  towers.”  Probably  Andernach  is  one 
of  the  oldest  cities  in  the  Rhine  valley.  It  was  one 
of  the  fifty  fortresses  founded  by  Drusus  (b.c.  12-9) 
and  is  mentioned  in  the  records  of  his  time 
by  the  name  of  Antonacum  or  Antunnacum.  But 
before  that  Caesar  must  have  been  here,  since  it  was 
somewhere  between  Andernach  and  Coblenz  that 
he  built  his  first  bridge  over  the  Rhine.  The 
Frankish  kings  had  a palace  at  Andernach,  and  at  the 
time  of  Charlemagne  it  was  a political  and  strategic 
city  of  very  nearly  the  first  rank.  In  a later  record 
it  is  spoken  of  as  the  second  city  in  the  Electorate 
of  Treves. 

During  the  Middle  Ages  Andernach  was  con- 
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stantly  at  feud  with  neighbouring  towns — parti- 
cularly with  Linz.  Mr.  Miltoun  speaks  of  a battle, 
under  Charles  V,  between  the  inhabitants  of  Linz 
and  those  of  Rheineck  and  Andernach,  in  which 
nearly  all  the  latter  were  massacred  ; and  in  Farina 
Meredith  makes  Gottlieb  Groschen  say  to  Mar- 
garita : “ Yes  ; times  are  changing.  We’re  growing 
degenerate.  Yes  ; yes  ! Look  at  the  men  of  Linz 
now  to  what  they  were!  Would  they  have  let  the 
lads  of  Andernach  float  down  cabbage-stalks  to 
them  without  a shy  back  ” As  late  as  the  last 
century  a sermon  was  preached  in  the  market-place 
of  Andernach  every  St.  Bartholomew’s  Day,  urging 
the  people  to  forgive  their  enemies.  The  inner 
gate  of  the  fifteenth-century  walls  of  Andernach  is 
ornamented  with  two  stone  statues  known  as  the 
Baker  Boys.  Mr.  Baring-Gould  repeats  a story 
of  how  the  men  of  Linz  attacked  Andernach 
when  the  watchmen  were  asleep.  Two  baker’s 
apprentices  engaged  at  the  oven  heard  the  noise 
and,  mounting  the  walls,  found  the  enemy  planting 
ladders.  They  promptly  flung  down  upon  them  a 
row  of  beehives  that  was  on  the  walls,  and  the 
Linzers  were  glad  to  make  their  escape.  Whether 
this  and  similar  stories  are  true  does  not  really 
matter ; their  invention  is  enough  to  show  that  An- 
dernach must  have  been  a hot  little  place  in  its  time. 

The  dedication  of  Andernach  Cathedral  is  tradi- 
tionally accounted  for  by  the  story  of  Siegfried  and 
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Genoveva.  Siegfried,  who  was  Count  Palatine,  on 
his  return  from  the  Holy  Wars,  was  persuaded  by 
a false  friend  that  his  wife  Genoveva  of  Brabant 
had  been  unfaithful.  Without  listening  to  her  de- 
fence, he  drove  her  and  her  infant  son  into  the 
forest,  where  they  lodged  in  caves  and  lived  on 
fruits  and  herbs  for  many  years.  One  day  Sieg- 
fried, separated  from  his  hunting  companions,  came 
upon  the  pair,  she  in  rags  and  the  child  grown  into 
a gallant  youth.  Now  convinced  of  his  injustice 
Siegfried  took  the  pair  home  and  hanged  the  tra- 
ducer  from  the  highest  tower  of  his  castle.  After 
her  death  the  countess  became  St.  Genoveva  and 
the  patroness  of  the  cathedral.  Mr.  Baring-Gould 
relates  a slightly  different  version  of  the  story  as 
told  of  the  little  Frauenkirche  near  Niedermendig, 
a few  miles  from  Andernach  in  the  direction  of 
Laach.  In  this  version  the  false  friend  becomes 
Golo,  the  steward  of  the  castle,  who,  in  the  Count  s 
absence,  was  repulsed  by  his  mistress.  It  is  he 
who  sends  mother  and  child  into  the  forest  in  the 
company  of  two  ruffians,  as  in  the  story  of  the 
“ Babes  in  the  Wood.”  Golo  tells  the  Count  in  a 
letter  that  his  wife  has  been  tried  and  executed  for 
infidelity.  Years  later  Siegfried  discovers  the  pair 
while  following  a white  fawn.  Recognition  follows, 
and  Golo  is  very  inadequately  punished  by  being 
shut  up  for  life  in  the  neighbouring  castle  of  Mayen. 
Genoveva  cannot  adapt  herself  to  civilization  again, 
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but  returns  to  the  forest,  where  she  wanders  until 
her  death. 

Another  legend  of  Andernach  is  told  by  Mr. 
Francis  Miltoun.  “One  day  during  the  minority 
of  the  Emperor  Henry  IV,  the  tutors  of  the  prince, 
the  proud  Archbishop  Anno  of  Cologne  and  the 
Palatine,  Henry  the  Furious,  held  a meeting  with 
certain  seigneurs  at  Andernach.  The  same  day 
the  inhabitants  of  Giils,  a village  near  Coblenz, 
lodged  a complaint  before  the  Palatine  concerning 
the  exactions  of  the  provost  of  their  village.  This 
last,  himself,  followed  the  deputies,  magnificently 
clothed  and  mounted  upon  a richly  caparisoned 
horse,  counting  upon  his  presence  to  counteract  the 
impression  they  might  make.  Among  the  collection 
of  wild  beasts  which  had  been  gathered  together  for 
the  amusement  of  the  princes  was  a ferocious  bear. 
When  the  provost  passed  near  him  the  animal  sprang 
upon  him  and  tore  him  to  pieces,  whereupon  it  was 
supposed  that  the  venerable  Archbishop  had  exer- 
cised a divine  power,  and  delivered  up  the  oppressor 
to  the  fury  of  a wild  beast.” 

Above  Andernach  the  mountains  which  press 
closely  upon  the  river  all  the  way  from  Konigswinter 
retire  on  either  hand.  The  undulating  plain  on  the 
left  bank — right  from  the  steamer — with  vineyards 
and  poplars  announces  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
Mosel,  which  flows  into  the  Rhine  at  Coblenz.  At 
Weissenturm,  a few  miles  above  Andernach,  there 
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is  a high  square  watch-tower,  built  in  1370  by  the 
Archbishop  Kuno  von  Falkenburg,  to  delimit  the 
territories  of  the  Electors  of  Koln  and  Treves. 
Here  there  is  also  an  obelisk  to  the  French  General 
Hoche,  in  memory  of  his  having  crossed  the  Rhine 
in  1797.  Almost  immediately  opposite  is  Neuwied, 
which  has  been  described  as  “a  tolerably  pretty 
town  ” with  a reputation  for  “ fancy  ” religions.  The 
Herrnhuters  or  Moravian  Brethren  have  two 
educational  establishments  there  now. 

Somewhere  about  here  is  the  probable  site  of 
Caesar’s  bridge.  The  open  country  on  both  sides 
just  above  Neuwied  suggests  the  likeliest  place. 
The  advantage  of  the  island  of  Niederwerth, 
immediately  below  the  mouth  of  the  Mosel,  must 
not  be  overlooked,  but  here  the  heights  on  what 
was  then  the  German  side  would  expose  the 
Roman  engineers  to  attack  from  comparative 
security.  Whatever  the  facts  and  the  exact  scene 
of  the  operation,  it  and  preceding  events  are 
described  in  such  a spirited  way  by  Mr.  T.  Rice 
Holmes  in  Ccesars  Conquest  of  Gaul  that  I have 
no  hesitation  in  quoting  him  at  length. 

The  wandering  Usipetes  and  Teucteri,  lesser 
German  tribes  driven  across  the  Rhine  by  the 
Suevi,  had  in  the  middle  of  negotiations  treacher- 
ously attacked  Caesar’s  cavalry. 

“Caesar  made  up  his  mind.  Those  Germans  were 
treacherous  savages ; and  he  saw  no  reason  why 
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he  should  make  any  terms  with  them.  Besides, 

this  paltry  triumph  they  had  stolen  would  make 
them  heroes  to  the  feather-pated  Gauls.  To  hold 
his  own  hand  until  they  were  reinforced  would  be 
sheer  madness.  Next  morning  the  German  chiefs 
came  to  his  camp — to  apologize,  as  they  said,  for  the 
unauthorized  attack  by  their  cavalry.  Caesar  was 
delighted.  He  determined  to  end  the  business  by 
a single  blow,  bloodlessly — for  his  own  men.  He 
refused  to  hear  what  the  chiefs  had  to  say.  Believing, 
or  professing  to  believe,  that  they  only  wanted  to 
cajole  him  into  granting  an  extension  of  the  truce, 
he  ordered  them  to  be  put  under  arrest,  and  then 
marched  on  rapidly  against  the  Germans.  They 
were  taking  their  ease  among  their  wagons  with 
their  wives  and  children  when  the  legions  appeared. 
Confounded  by  the  sight,  not  knowing  what  had 
become  of  their  leaders,  they  lost  all  presence  of 
mind,  and,  crying  aloud  in  their  terror,  ran  hither 
and  thither  about  the  camp.  The  infuriated  Romans 
burst  in.  The  few  Germans  who  were  quick 
enough  to  seize  their  weapons  clustered  behind  the 
wagons  and  tried  to  resist ; but,  distracted  by 
piercing  shrieks,  they  turned  and  saw  their  wives 
and  children  flying  before  the  Roman  cavalry,  and, 
flinging  aside  their  arms,  they  rushed  pell-mell  to 
overtake  them.  Many  were  slain  in  the  pursuit, 
others  scattered  over  the  country  and  escaped. 
At  length  the  panting  remnant  reached  the  con- 
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fluence  of  the  Moselle  and  the  Rhine.  Worn  out 
and  desperate  they  plunged  in,  and  the  swift 
current  swept  them  away.” 

Caesar  s conduct  wats  condemned  in  the  Senate, 
but  he  went  on  his  way  unmoved.  He  demanded 
the  surrender  of  the  broken  tribes  from  the 
Sugambri,  northern  neighbours  of  the  Ubii,  with 
whom  they  had  taken  refuge.  The  Sugambrians 
asked  what  right  he  had  to  dictate  to  Germans  in 
their  own  country.  The  Ubii,  on  the  other  hand, 
asked  him  to  come  and  help  them  against  the 
Suevi,  and  offered  boats  for  the  purpose. 

“ But  Caesar  did  not  think  it  safe  to  trust  to  boats, 
and  he  intended  to  make  the  passage  in  a way  that 
would  produce  a greater  moral  effect.  Broad,  deep, 
and  swift  as  the  river  was,  he  would  throw  a bridge 
across  it,  to  teach  the  Germans  what  Roman  science 
could  effect.  He  selected  for  the  spot  a site  be- 
tween Coblenz  and  Andernach,  which  was  opposite 
the  territory  of  the  Ubii.  . . . Within  ten  days 
from  the  time  the  first  tree  was  felled  the  great 
river  was  spanned  by  a firm  bridge  of  piles,  but- 
tressed to  withstand  the  force  of  the  flood,  and  the 
legions  were  encamped  on  the  German  bank. 
Leaving  a strong  guard  on  either  end,  Caesar 
marched  northward  against  the  Sugambri.  Their 
country  extended  eastward  of  Crefeld,  Dusseldorf, 
and  Cologne.  Envoys  from  various  tribes  met 
Caesar  on  the  way  and  solicited  his  friendship. 
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He  answered  them  courteously,  and  directed  them 
to  bring  hostages  to  his  camp.  The  Sugambri,  on 
the  advice  of  the  Usipetes  and  Teucteri,  had  taken 
refuge  in  the  outlying  forests,  and,  after  burning 
their  villages  and  cutting  their  corn,  Caesar  re- 
turned to  the  country  of  the  Ubii.  The  Suevi  had 
sent  their  wives  and  children  into  the  secure  re- 
cesses of  the  vast  forest  of  Central  Germany,  and 
were  banded  together  somewhere  in  the  heart  of 
the  country  ready  for  battle.  But  Caesar  had  neither 
the  force  nor  the  inclination  to  undertake  the  con- 
quest of  Germany.  Having  accomplished  every 
object  for  which  he  had  entered  the  country — 
punished  his  enemies,  reassured  his  friends,  and 
made  the  name  of  Rome  respected — he  recrossed 
the  Rhine  and  destroyed  his  bridge.” 

This  was  in  55  b.c.,  a year  before  the  conquest 
of  Britain.  In  53  b.c.  Caesar  found  it  necessary 
to  build  a second  bridge  across  the  Rhine,  a little 
above  the  site  of  the  former  one.  When  it  had 
served  its  purpose  he  destroyed  the  German  end, 
but  built  a four-storied  wooden  tower  on  the  mid- 
stream extremity.  The  attempted  conquest  of 
Germany  was  left  for  Augustus,  but  either  the  time 
was  past  or  the  man  was  wanting,  and  little  by  little 
the  Romans  lost  their  hold  not  only  upon  the  Rhine, 
but  upon  the  Gaul  it  had  protected. 

The  saying,  that  in  the  history  of  the  Rhine  we 
have  the  history  of  Europe,  is  particularly  true  of 
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the  few  miles  of  the  river  between  Andernach  and 
Coblenz.  Here  was  the  vulnerable  spot  of  the 
Roman  Empire,  and,  whether  or  not  Constantine 
saw  a vision  of  the  cross  at  Sinzig,  it  was  from 
here  that  he  set  out  to  carry  the  religion  of  the  cross 
into  the  heart  of  Rome.  And  it  was  at  Coblenz 
that  the  sons  of  Charlemagne  met  in  843  to  divide 
the  Frankish  Empire,  which  had  succeeded  the 
Roman,  into  the  kingdoms  of  France,  Germany, 
and  Italy.  Later  events  connected  with  the  neigh- 
bourhood were  less  decisive,  but  in  the  backward 
and  forward  sway  of  French  and  German  interests 
across  the  Rhine  Coblenz  was  peculiarly  a point 
of  stress,  and  it  might  fairly  be  called  the  clearing- 
house of  Western  Europe. 

From  its  position  at  the  confluence  of  two  rivers, 
Coblenz  takes  on  an  aspect  of  great  dignity — 
particularly  when  approached  by  steamer  from 
below.  It  seems  to  await  you,  like  a monarch, 
with  the  serene  confidence  of  security.  Few  cities 
of  its  comparatively  small  size  look  so  self-possessed 
without  a trace  of  pertness.  Beckford,  in  his  cock- 
sure way,  damned  its  appearance:  “’Tis  a mean, 
dirty  assemblage  of  plastered  houses,  striped  with 
paint,  and  set  off  with  wooden  galleries,  in  the 
beautiful  taste  of  St.  Giles’s  ; and  he  goes  on  to  say 
that  the  palace  of  the  Elector  is  remarkable  for 
nothing  but  situation. 

The  impression  is,  however,  that  Coblenz  is  too 
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important  as  a key  to  Rhineland  to  bother  about 
grandeur.  It  is  there.  The  derivation  of  its  name 
— from  Confluentia — suggests  more  than  a meeting 
of  waters,  and  one  historical  event  after  another 
goes  to  support  a wider  claim.  The  city  is  roughly 
triangular  in  shape,  joined  to  the  fortress  of  Ehren- 
breitstein  across  the  Rhine  by  a bridge  of  boats 
485  yards  long,  and  to  Coblenz- Liitzel,  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Mosel,  by  a Gothic  free-stone  bridge  of 
fourteen  arches.  This  bridge,  1100  feet  long,  was 
built ‘by  the  Elector  Baldwin  in  1344 — though  the 
watch-tower  is  later — and  it  is  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  examples  of  early  civil  architecture  in 
existence.  Most  of  the  memorials  of  Coblenz  are 
crowded  into  the  north-east  angle  of  the  city  at  the 
confluence  of  the  two  rivers.  The  first  to  greet  you 
from  the  steamer  is  the  memorial  to  the  Emperor 
William  I,  presented  by  the  Rhine  Province  and 
unveiled  in  1897.  It  was  designed  by  Brunno 
Schmitz  and  Hundrieser.  The  equestrian  statue  of 
the  Emperor,  led  by  a Genius  holding  the  Imperial 
crown,  is  forty-five  feet  high,  and  the  surrounding 
terrace  covers  an  area  of  1435  square  yards.  If 
national  pride  is  ever  justified  it  is  here  by  the 
splendid  site.  By  contrast  with  the  tall  face  of 
Ehrenbreitstein — “the  broad  stone  of  Honour” — 
the  low  firm  silhouette  of  Coblenz  gains  in  impres- 
siveness. It  suggests  a couched  animal  with  its 
claws  rooted  in  the  soil. 
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Immediately  to  the  south  of  the  William  I 
memorial  is  the  Deutsche  Ordenshause,  or  House  of 
the  Teutonic  Order,  built  in  1231,  and  close  by  is 
the  Church  of  St.  Castor,  founded  in  836  by  Louis 
the  Pious.  This  little  church,  one  of  the  oldest  on 
the  Rhine,  was  the  scene  of  the  conference  between 
the  sons  of  Charlemagne,  which  resulted  in  the 
division  of  the  empire.  Here  also  took  place  the 
notification  of  the  sons  of  Louis  the  Pious  in  870 
and  the  reconciliation  of  Henry  IV  of  Germany 
with  his  sons  in  1105  ; and  it  was  here  that  St. 
Bernard  preached  the  Crusades  and  recruited  for  the 
army  for  the  East  more  than  a thousand  citizens  of 
Coblenz.  The  Church  of  St.  Castor  has  four 
towers,  the  lower  stages  of  two  of  them  belonging 
to  the  eleventh  century.  There  is  an  external 
gallery  to  the  apse. 

Opposite  the  church  door  is  a monument,  the 
Castorbrunnen,  erected  by  the  last  French  prefect 
to  celebrate  the  entrance  of  the  French  into 
Moscow.  The  inscription  reads:  “Au.  1812. 
Memorable  par  la  campagne  centre  les  Russes. 
Sous  le  prefecturat  de  Jules  Doazan.”  Not  long 
after  the  inscription  was  finished  the  Russian  troops 
in  pursuit  of  Napoleon  invaded  Coblenz,  and  St. 
Priest,  their  commandant,  added  the  words:  “Vu 
et  approuv^  par  nous.  Commandant  Russe  de  la 
ville  de  Coblence.  Le  i Jan.  1814.” 

Older  Coblenz  fronted  the  Mosel,  and  conse- 
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quently  the  most  interesting  buildings  are  to  be 
found  in  that  direction.  Close  to  the  Mosel  bridge 
is  the  Alte  Burg,  or  castle,  which  dates  from  about 
1280,  and  now  contains  a collection  of  pictures. 
The  monument  to  General  Marceau,  killed  at  the 
battle  of  Altenkirchen  in  1796,  lies  about  a 
thousand  yards  beyond  the  Mosel  bridge  near 
the  road  to  Andernach  in  the  suburb  of  Liitzel. 
Byron  says : “ France  adored  and  his  enemies 
admired ; both  wept  over  him.”  The  lines  in 
Childe  Harold,  describing  Marceau’s  grave,  may 
be  quoted. 

“ By  Coblenz,  on  a rise  of  gentle  ground. 

There  is  a small  and  simple  pyramid 
Crowning  the  summit  of  the  verdant  mound ; 

Beneath  its  base  are  heroes’  ashes  hid.” 

The  plural  is  due  to  the  fact  that  General  Hoche, 
the  destined  commander  of  the  invading  army  of 
Ireland,  was  buried  in  the  same  grave  with 
Marceau.  Hoche,  who  was  born  in  1768,  con- 
ceived his  plan  of  attacking  Britain  by  making  a 
raid  upon  Ireland  in  1796.  He  set  sail  from  Brest 
in  the  December  of  that  year,  but  his  fleet  was 
dispersed  by  a storm,  and  he  had  to  return  without 
having  even  attempted  a landing.  He  was  made 
commander  of  the  army  of  the  Sambre  and  Meuse, 
and  distinguished  himself  by  crossing  the  Rhine 
in  face  of  the  enemy.  An  obelisk  at  Weissenthurm 
on  the  road  from  Liitzel  to  Andernach  marks  the 
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spot  where  he  made  a bridge  to  an  island  in  the 
river — not  improbably  on  the  site  of  Caesar’s 
bridge.  Hoche  died  suddenly  in  September,  1797, 
according  to  Byron,  with  suspicion  of  poison. 

On  the  bank  of  the  Mosel  are  the  Schoffenhaus, 
or  law  court,  a late  Gothic  building,  and  the 
Kaufhaus,  which  from  1470  to  1800  was  the  town 
hall  of  Coblenz.  Now  it  contains  a collection  of 
antiquities.  In  the  belfry  under  the  clock  is  the 
figure  of  a little  man  with  a beard  known  as  “the 
Man  in  the  Custom-house,”  who  rolls  his  eyes  at 
every  swing  of  the  pendulum  and  sticks  out  his 
tongue  when  the  hour  is  struck.  There  is  a similar 
figure  in  the  cathedral  of  Burgos,  and  the  import- 
ance of  such  toys  is  impressed  upon  my  mind, 
because  a little  Spanish  girl  told  me  that  I had 
visited  her  land  in  vain  if  I had  not  noticed  “Papa 
Mosca”  or  “ Daddy  Fly-catcher.” 

Just  behind  the  Schoffenhaus,  flanking  the  Fruit- 
market,  stands  the  Protestant  church  of  St.  Florius, 
a basilica  with  two  square  towers,  originally  Ro- 
manesque, but  restored  in  the  sixteenth  century  ; 
and  a little  to  the  west,  up  the  Miinzstrasse,  is  the 
Metternich  Hof,  the  family  house  of  the  Metternichs 
and  the  birthplace  of  Lothar  Karl  von  Metternich 
on  May  15,  1773.  Educated  at  Strassburg  and 
Mainz,  Metternich  travelled  for  some  time  in 
England  and  first  attracted  notice  at  the  Congress 
of  Rastadt,  where  he  acted  as  representative  of  the 
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Westphalian  nobility.  In  i8oi  he  was  Austrian 
Ambassador  at  Dresden,  and  afterwards  held  the 
same  office  at  Berlin  in  1803-4,  and  at  Paris  in 
1806.  While  apparently  acting  in  subserviency  to 
Napoleon,  Metternich  took  a leading  part  in  the 
coalition  of  Europe  against  him.  He  was  one  of 
the  plenipotentiaries  who  signed  the  Treaty  of  Paris, 
and  he  presided  at  the  Congress  of  Vienna.  In 
England  Lord  Castlereagh  supported  his  anti- 
liberal policy,  and  it  was  Canning,  in  1822,  who 
first  protested  against  it.  The  French  Revolution 
of  1830  showed  that  the  time  for  absolutism  was 
past,  but  it  was  not  until  1848  that  Europe  in 
general  proclaimed  for  liberal  principles.  Metter- 
nich was  driven  from  Austria  and  took  refuge  in 
England.  In  the  reactionary  period  after  1851  he 
returned  to  Vienna,  but  his  policy  was  discredited 
and  he  remained  without  official  employment  until 
his  death  at  the  age  of  eighty-six  on  June  ii, 
1869. 

The  parish  church  of  Coblenz  is  dedicated 
“ Zu  Unseren  lieben  Frauen.”  It  was  built  in 
1241-59,  under  Archbishop  Arnold,  upon  the  ancient 
Roman  fortified  wall.  The  stellated  groining 
of  the  nave  was  added  in  1 500.  Close  to  the 
church,  which  stands  in  the  Market,  is  the  house, 
Entenpfuhl  No.  4,  formerly  Drei  Reichskronen 
Inn,  where  Goethe  dined  with  Lavater  and 
Basedow  on  July  18,  1774.  “ Prophet  to  right. 
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prophet  to  left,  the  worldling  in  the  middle.”  But 
before  this,  in  September,  1772,  Goethe  had  been  to 
Coblenz,  “ where  the  paymaster  of  the  forces,  Merck, 
awaited  him.”  He  left  Wetzlar  at  seven  o’clock  on 
the  morning  of  September  1 1 without  saying  good- 
bye to  Lotte.  “ Then  the  old  Rhine  opened  itself 
upon  me  ; the  beautiful  situation  of  Oberlahnstein 
delighted  me,  but  noble  and  majestic  above  all 
appeared  to  me  the  castle  of  Ehrenbreitstein,  which 
stood  perfectly  armed  in  its  power  and  strength. 
In  most  lovely  contrast  lay  at  its  feet  the  well-built 
little  place  called  Thai,  where  I could  easily  find 
my  way  to  the  residence  of  Privy  Councillor  von 
Laroche.  Announced  by  Merck,  I was  very  kindly 
received  by  this  noble  family,  and  soon  considered 
as  a member  of  it.  My  literary  and  sentimental 
tendencies  bound  me  to  the  mother,  a cheerful 
feeling  for  the  world  bound  me  to  the  father,  and 
my  youth  bound  me  to  the  daughters. 

“ The  house,  quite  at  the  end  of  the  valley,  and 
a little  elevated  above  the  river,  had  a free  prospect 
down  the  stream.  The  rooms  were  high  and 
spacious,  and  the  walls,  like  a gallery,  were  hung 
with  pictures,  placed  close  together.  Every  win- 
dow on  every  side  formed  a frame  to  a natural 
picture,  which  came  out  very  vividly  by  the 
light  of  a mild  sun.  I thought  I had  never 
seen  such  cheerful  mornings  and  such  splendid 
evenings.” 
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Here  Byron  must  be  quoted  : 

“ Here  Ehrenbreitstein,  with  her  shattered  wall 
Black  with  the  miner’s  blast,  upon  her  height 
Yet  shows  of  what  she  was,  when  shell  and  ball 
Rebounding  idly  on  her  strength  did  light ; 

A tower  of  victory  ! from  whence  the  flight 
Of  baffled  foes  was  watch’d  along  the  plain  : 

But  Peace  destroyed  what  War  could  never  blight. 

And  laid  those  proud  roofs  bare  to  Summer’s  rain — 

On  which  the  iron  showers  for  years  had  pour’d  in  vain.” 

The  fortress  of  Ehrenbreitstein  stands  on  a high 
rock  387  feet  above  the  Rhine,  with  access  to 
Coblenz  by  a bridge  of  thirty-six  pontoons.  The 
original  castle  is  said  to  have  been  presented  in  636 
by  the  Frankish  king  Dagobert  to  the  Arch- 
bishops of  Treves,  and  it  remained  their  stronghold 
during  the  Middle  Ages.  The  fortress  has  only 
been  taken  twice — in  1637  by  the  Imperial  general 
de  Werth,  and  in  1799  by  the  French — and  each 
time  the  garrison  was  forced  to  surrender  through 
famine.  The  fortress  was  rebuilt  between  1816-26. 

Enough  has  been  written  to  suggest  the  romantic 
and  historical  associations  of  Coblenz  and  its  neigh- 
bourhood. As  I write  I am  reminded  of  another 
association  with  Coblenz  of  peculiar  interest  to 
English  readers.  The  death  is  announced  of  Herr 
Karl  Baedeker,  the  son  of  the  originator  of  the 
famous  guide-book  to  which  every  traveller  as  well 
as  almost  every  writer  of  travel-books  is  in- 
debted. Karl  Baedeker,  the  elder,  was  the  son  of 
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a small  bookseller  in  Essen.  He  started  business 
in  Coblenz  in  1827.  Twelve  years  later  he  pub- 
lished, by  arrangement  with  Mr.  Murray,  a small 
guide-book  on  the  Rhine,  the  first  of  a series  which 
is  now  familiar  all  over  the  world.  Karl  Baedeker 
died  in  1859,  and  in  1872  the  business  was  removed 
to  Leipzig.  But  before  the  publication  of  their 
first  guide-book  the  Baedekers  had  been  associated 
with  literature.  As  early  as  1716  a Diederich 
Baedeker  held  the  position  of  Koeniglich- 
preussischer-priviligierter  Buchdrucker,  and  the  line 
of  succession  has  never  been  broken. 
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TURNER  ON  THE  RHINE — “WERTHER”  WETZLAR — 
THE  VALLEY  OF  THE  LAHN — BOPPARD — THE  LORELEI — 

BACHARACH — THE  BINGERLOCH — THE  MOUSE  TOWER 

BINGEN — THE  RHEINGAU 

The  valley  of  the  Mosel  which  opens  into  that 
of  the  Rhine  at  Coblenz  needs  a volume  to 
itself,  and  is  out  of  my  province,  but  a few  words 
may  be  given  to  the  great  English  artist  who 
interpreted  the  visible  romance  of  both  rivers  for 
our  delight.  Indeed,  a whole  chapter  might  be 
written  about  Turners  wanderings  up  and  down 
the  Rhine,  and  Mr.  A.  J.  Finberg  s official  “ Inven- 
tory of  the  Drawings  of  the  Turner  Bequest  ” 
provides  tempting  suggestions  for  the  purpose. 
Turner  seems  to  have  made  his  first  Rhine  sketch- 
ing tour  in  1817,  when  he  was  forty-two.  Pages 
I to  30  of  a small  pocket-book,  bound  in  brown 
leather,  now  in  the  National  Gallery,  form  a kind 
of  MS.  guide-book  written  in  ink  by  the  artist,  and 
interspersed  with  small  pencil  sketches.  Inside  the 
cover  is  the  following  list : — 

“ Boots, 

Pouch, 
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Fever  medicine, 

Bark, 

Pencils, 

Colors. 

Vier  ist  myn  Simmer  ? 

Where  is  my  chamber  ? ” 

Turner  approached  the  Rhine  by  way  of  Ostend, 
Bruges,  Ghent,  Brussels,  etc.,  and  at  every  stage  of 
the  journey  he  set  down  something  that  helps  to 
recreate  his  experiences  and  impressions.  At 
Brussels  he  notes:  Bill  Carte  with  prices.  Four- 

beries.  Cheats.”  The  following  succinct  and 
varied  description  was  written  at  St.  Goar.  “A 
small  distance  below  Vessel  a dangerous  Whirl- 
pool. A mile  below  where  the  banks  are  very  close. 
Castle  of  Rhenfels,  good  Inn,  the  Bois  Verd. 
Schwalbach  water  or  sour  water  sold  here  which 
corrects  the  sour  imne.  The  castle  of  the  Cat  seen 
from  the  Inn.  The  r.  bank  with  Goarhausen  at 
the  bar  and  Patisberg.”  On  the  next  page  he 
adds:  “likewise  the  Mouse  Castle  with  Village 
of  Welmich.”  Here  and  there  in  the  note-book 
are  entries  which  record  the  writer  s difficulties  with 
language  and  resolutions  to  amend  his  ignorance  ; 
such  as  “French  Language.  D.L.  292  Holborn. 
2 Gns.  the  month,”  and  “ Manuel  pour  les 
Voyageurs  sur  le  Rhin  a la  Holland  by  Aloise 
Schriber  or  Schrieder.” 

To  the  modern  traveller,  conscious  of  scampering 
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from  place  to  place,  it  is  comforting  to  learn  that 
Turner  also  rushed  things  on  occasion.  He  left 
London  on  xA^ugust  lo,  and  on  the  25th  was  at 
Mainz  and  back  again  at  the  Hague  on  September 
6,  having  spent  only  a day  at  each  important  place 
on  the  way.  He  must  have  been  many  times  to 
Coblenz,  where  he  speaks  of  the  “ Inn  at  the  river 
side  opposite  Ehrenbreitstein.”  In  this  and  later 
note-books  there  are  constant  references  to  the 
Mosel  bridge,  Weissenthurm,  Neuwied,  “with  the 
monument  to  Hoche  in  foreground  on  the  left,”  and 
other  points  of  interest  in  the  immediate  neighbour- 
hood, interspersed  with  such  remarks  as  “ Bread 
and  cheese.  Bottle  of  Ale.  Dinner.  2 small 
bottles  of  stout.  Glass  of  gin  and  water.”  The 
double  inscription  on  the  Castorbrunnen  monument 
at  Coblenz  evidently  puzzled  him,  for  he  writes : 
“ Sous-Prefecture  de  . . . Doazen  (?)  . . . par 
nous  Commander  Russe  de  la  Ville  de  Coblentz  (?) 
Le  I®''®  Janvier,  1814.”  On  one  of  his  Rhine  tours 
he  seems  to  have  had  a scare  of  hydrophobia  and  to 
have  prepared  for  the  worst.  “ Said  [to]  be  an  in- 
fallible cure  for  the  bite  of  a Mad  Dog.  Leaves  of 
Rue  bruised  . . . treacle.  Mithridate,  and  scraping 
of  Pewter — each  4 ounces.  Boil’d  slowly  in  2 Quarts 
of  Strong  [?  Strong’s]  ale,  until  the  ale  is  one  Quart. 

9 Table  spoonsfull  7 mornings  fasting — ^warm,  cattle 

10  cold — dog  5.  Apply  some  of  the  ingredients 
strain’d  to  the  wound  within  9 days  of  the  Bite.” 
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Immediately  above  Coblenz  the  hills  close  in  on 
either  side  to  form  a narrow  gorge  all  the  way 
to  Bingen.  On  the  left  bank  of  the  river  a few 
miles  above  Coblenz  is  the  castle  of  Stolzenfels,  a 
modern  reconstruction  which,  at  any  rate  from  the 
steamer,  has  a properly  romantic  though  rather  card- 
board effect.  The  original  castle  was  founded  in 
1270  by  Archbishop  Arnold  of  Treves,  and  a cen- 
tury later  extended  by  Baldwin,  who  built  the  Mosel 
bridge  at  Coblenz.  It  was  set  on  fire  and  nearly 
destroyed  by  the  French  in  1688,  and  restored  in 
1825  by  Schinkel.  It  is  now  a museum  of  artistic 
and  historical  relics. 

Stolzenfels  on  its  crag  3 1 1 feet  above  the  Rhine 
commands  the  mouth  of  the  Lahn,  flanked  by 
Nieder,  and  Oberlahnstein  on  the  opposite  side. 
The  valley  of  the  Lahn  is  extremely  beautiful 
and  so  intimately  associated  with  the  life  of  Goethe 
that  a digression  is  necessary. 

On  August  25  or  28,  1771,  Goethe  left  Strass- 
burg  with  a doctor’s  degree  and  the  memories  of 
Lucinda  and  Frederika—who  may  be  left  until  we 
reach  the  scene  of  the  episodes  in  which  they  were 
concerned — and  returned  to  his  home  in  Frankfurt. 
An  incident  by  the  way  serves  to  illustrate  the 
picturesque  unconventionality  of  his  manners  at  the 
time.  He  came  home  by  way  of  Mannheim  and 
Mainz,  and  at  the  latter  place  he  fell  in  with  a young 
wandering  harpist,  whom  he  promptly  invited  to 
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Frankfurt,  promising  him  a public  in  the  fair  and  a 
lodging  in  his  fathers  house.  Fortunately  he  sent 
word  to  his  mother,  and  the  sensible  Frau  Aja 
took  a lodging  for  the  ragged  minstrel  in  the  town. 
At  Frankfurt  Goethe  soon  put  an  end  to  the 
Frederika  affair.  A note  in  his  autobiography 
shows  that  he  did  not  renounce  her  lightly. 
“ Frederika  s answer  to  the  letter  in  which  I had 
bidden  her  adieu  tore  my  heart.  I now,  for  the 
first  time,  became  aware  of  her  bereavement,  and 
saw  no  possibility  of  alleviating  it.  She  was  ever 
in  my  thoughts  ; I felt  that  she  was  wanting  to  me  ; 
and,  worst  of  all,  I could  not  forgive  myself ! 
Gretchen  had  been  taken  from  me ; Annchen  had 
left  me ; but  now  for  the  first  time  I was  guilty ; I 
had  wounded  to  its  very  depths  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  and  tender  of  hearts.” 

During  the  winter  of  1771  Goethe  was  engaged 
in  writing  the  first  version  of  his  drama  G'dtz  von 
Berlichingen,  which  has  been  called  the  first-born 
of  the  Romantic  school,  under  the  sympathetic 
encouragement  of  Johann  Heinrich  Merck.  In  the 
spring  of  1772  he  went  to  Wetzlar,  a pleasant  town 
on  the  River  Lahn,  about  forty  miles  north-east  of 
Coblenz,  with  a fine  bridge  and  a curious  high- 
shouldered cathedral.  It  was  at  Wetzlar  that 
Goethe  fell  in  love  with  Charlotte,  and  lived  through 
the  experience  that,  with  the  story  of  the  unhappy 
Jerusalem,  who  had  been  his  fellow-student  at 
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Leipzig,  he  fused  into  Werther.  Goethe,  him- 
self, pretends  to  throw  dust  in  the  eyes  of  the 
reader.  He  says : “ What  occurred  to  me  at 
Wetzlar  is  of  no  great  importance,  but  it  may 
receive  a higher  interest  if  the  reader  will  allow  me 
to  give  a cursory  glance  at  the  history  of  the 
Imperial  Chamber,  in  order  to  present  to  his  mind 
the  unfavourable  moment  at  which  I arrived.”  But 
posterity  has  made  up  its  mind  about  the  episode 
and  labelled  Wetzlar  right  and  left,  identifying 
houses  and  even  trees  with  the  scenes  and  incidents 
of  Werther.  Among  the  “show  places”  of  the 
little  town  are  the  “ Lottehaus,”  the  “ Goethe- 
brunnen,”  “Jerusalems  Wohnung,”  and  the  “Wer- 
ther-Linde.” 

“ Lotte,”  or  Charlotte  Buff,  was  the  daughter 
of  the  steward  of  “ Das  teutsche  Haus  ” — the 
House  of  the  Teutonic  Order  in  Wetzlar.  She 
was  only  sixteen,  and  had  for  two  years  been 
betrothed  to  Kestner,  secretary  to  the  Hanoverian 
Legation,  when  Goethe  made  her  acquaintance. 
Kestner  has  described  the  meeting  in  a letter  to  a 
friend  : “It  happened  that  Goethe  was  at  a ball  in 
the  country  where  my  maiden  and  I also  were.  I 
could  only  come  late,  and  was  forced  to  ride  after 
them.  My  maiden,  therefore,  drove  there  in  other 
society.  In  the  carriage  was  Dr.  Goethe,  who  here 
first  saw  Lottchen.  He  has  great  knowledge,  and 
has  made  nature,  in  her  physical  and  moral  aspects, 
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his  principal  study,  and  has  sought  the  true  beauty 
of  both.  No  woman  here  had  pleased  him. 
Lottchen  at  once  fixed  his  attention.  She  is 
young,  and  although  not  regularly  beautiful,  has 
a very  attractive  face.  Her  glance  is  as  bright  as 
a spring  morning,  and  especially  it  was  so  that  day, 
for  she  loves  dancing.  She  was  gay,  and  in  quite 
a simple  dress.  He  noticed  her  feeling  for  the 
beauty  of  nature,  and  her  unforced  wit — rather 
humour  than  wit.  He  did  not  know  she  was 

betrothed.” 

There  followed  an  extraordinary  situation. 

Goethe  speaks  of  his  relation  to  Charlotte  as  an 
“ engagement,”  though  she  remained  formally  be- 
trothed to  Kestner.  That  there  were  no  quarrels 
or  jealousies  was  due  to  the  admirable  character 
of  the  young  woman.  Kestner  says  : “ Lottchen 
knew  how  to  treat  him  so  as  not  to  encourage  vain 
hope  . . . there  were  many  remarkable  scenes,  in 
which  Lottchen’s  behaviour  heightened  my  regard 
for  her.” 

The  situation,  however,  could  not  last,  and  it  was 
Merck  who  came  to  the  rescue  by  proposing  to 
Goethe  a trip  down  the  Rhine.  They  met  at 
Coblenz,  as  I have  described  in  the  last  chapter. 
Lewes’s  comment  on  the  “ Lotte  ” affair  is  probably 
just : “ But  in  truth  Goethe  s passion  can  scarcely 
have  been  called  ‘ unhappy  ’ — it  was  rather  a 
delicious  uneasiness.  Love,  in  the  profound,  ab- 
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sorbing  sense,  it  was  not.  It  was  an  imaginative 
passion,  in  which  the  poet  was  more  implicated  than 
the  man.  ...  I am  persuaded  that  if  Lotte  had 
been  free,  he  would  have  fled  from  her  as  he  fled 
from  Frederika.” 

Goethe  made  the  journey  down  the  Lahn  on  foot, 
and  the  landscape  revived  his  desire  to  be  a painter. 
“ My  eye,  accustomed  to  discern  those  beauties  of 
a landscape  that  suited  the  painter,  and  were  above 
him,  rioted  in  the  contemplation  of  near  and  distant 
objects,  of  bushy  rocks,  of  sunny  heights,  of  damp 
valleys,  and  of  the  blue  range  of  mountains  inviting 
us  from  the  distance. 

“ I wandered  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river,  which 
at  some  depth  and  distance  below  me,  and  partly 
concealed  by  a rich  bush  of  willows,  glided  along 
in  the  sunlight.  Then  arose  in  me  the  old  wish, 
worthily  to  imitate  such  objects.” 

It  was  at  this  point  that  he  had  recourse  to  a 
curious  test.  To  quote  Lewes:  '‘The  river  glided 
beneath,  now  flashing  in  the  sunlight,  now  partially 
concealed  by  willows.  Taking  a knife  from  his 
pocket,  he  flung  it  with  his  left  hand  into  the  river, 
having  previously  resolved  that  if  he  saw  it  fall  he 
was  to  become  an  artist ; but  if  the  sinking  knife 
were  concealed  by  the  willows  he  was  to  abandon 
the  idea.  No  ancient  oracle  was  ever  more  ambigu- 
ous than  the  answer  now  given  him.  The  willows 
concealed  the  sinking  knife,  but  the  water  splashed 
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up  like  a fountain,  and  was  distinctly  visible.  So 
indefinite  an  answer  left  him  in  doubt.” 

From  Ems  Goethe  journeyed  down  the  river  by 
boat  to  Oberlahnstein  and  Coblenz  as  related  in  the 
last  chapter.  Ems,  the  Vicus  Ambiatinus  of  the 
Romans,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Lahn,  is  famous 
for  its  mineral  springs  and  as  being  the  scene  of  the 
meeting  between  Kaiser  Wilhelm  I and  the  French 
Ambassador  which  decided  the  declaration  of  the 
war  of  1870-1.  The  interview  is  recorded  by  a 
flat  stone  with  the  simple  inscription:  “July  13th, 
1870.  9.10  a.m.”  Above  Ems  on  the  same  side  of 
the  river  is  Dausenau.  In  the  Beutelthurm,  here, 
it  is  said  that  Charlemagne  confined  his  secretary 
Eginhard  and  his  daughter  Emma  who  had  fallen 
in  love  with  each  other.  Eginhard,  to  whom  we 
owe  most  of  our  knowledge  of  the  life  and  times  of 
Charlemagne,  does  not  record  the  incident,  but  it  is 
well  supported  by  other  testimony. 

Nieder  and  Oberlahnstein,  immediately  below  and 
above  the  mouth  of  the  Lahn,  which  has  been  called 
the  “ Bride  of  the  Rhine,”  are  pleasant  but  un- 
important places — except  that  Goethe  composed 
“ Geister-Gruss  ” at  the  latter — but  from  this  point 
the  picturesque  and  romantic  interest  of  the  Rhine- 
begins  to  thicken.  Hard  by  Rhens,  on  the  opposite 
shore,  is  the  Kdnigstuhl,  an  octagonal  platform 
erected  about  1376  by  the  Emperor  Karl  IV,  as 
a meeting  place  for  the  Electors  to  choose  their 
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emperor.  The  present  chair  dates  only  from  1843, 
but  it  is  in  the  same  form  as  and  from  the  materials 
of  the  former.  Above  Rhens  the  river  makes  a 
sharp  turn,  and  in  the  middle  of  this  bend,  on  the 
right  bank,  lies  Braubach,  dominated  by  the  castle 
of  Marksburg. 

This  last,  the  only  castle  on  the  Rhine  that  was 
not  destroyed  by  the  French  during  the  seventeenth 
century,  is,  from  a picturesque  point  of  view,  the 
most  completely  satisfactory  of  all  the  Rhine  castles. 
Standing  on  a rock  492  feet  above  the  Rhine,  it 
is  in  character  and  situation  all  that  a medieval 
fortress  should  be. 

Boppard,  the  Baudobriga  of  the  Romans,  one  of 
the  fifty  fortified  posts  of  Drusus,  lies  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Rhine  opposite  the  bold  promontory 
which  determines  the  bend  of  the  river.  During 
the  thirteenth  and  early  fourteenth  centuries  Bop- 
pard was  a free  imperial  city,  but  getting  into 
trouble  with  its  neighbours  it  was  handed  over  by 
Henry  VII  to  his  brother  Baldwin,  Elector  of 
Treves.  The  Romanesque  parish  church,  built 
about  1200,  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  on  the 
Rhine. 

On  the  same  side  of  the  river  a few  miles  farther 
up  is  St.  Goar,  which  forms  a convenient  centre 
for  many  interesting  places  and  associations. 
Romantically  it  may  be  considered  the  heart  of 
Rhineland — as  Coblenz  is  historically.  Seen  from 
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the  river,  St.  Goar  lines  the  left  bank  prettily 
against  a background  of  wooded  hills.  A little 
north  of  the  town  stands  the  big  square  mass  of 
Rheinfels  Castle,  the  most  extensive  ruin  on  the 
Rhine.  Legend  gives  the  origin  of  St.  Goar  to 
a hermit  of  that  name,  who  built  a cell  and  a chapel 
in  the  neighbourhood.  Rheinfels  was  built  in 
1240,  and  after  a stormy  history  is  now  the 
property  of  the  German  Emperor. 

Almost  opposite  Rheinfels  lies  the  little  town  of 
St.  Goarhausen,  commanded  above  and  below  by 
the  castles  of  the  Cat  and  Mouse.  Just  above  this 
point  is  one  of  the  most  dangerous  parts  of  the 
Rhine.  A half-hidden  ridge  of  rocks  called  the 
“ Bank  ” causes  the  whirlpool  referred  to  by  Turner, 
which,  from  “ Gewirre,”  is  supposed  by  some  to 
have  given  its  name  to  St.  Goar.  The  derivation 
is  unlikely,  but  it  is  quite  possible  that  from  the 
whirlpool  and  neighbouring  echo  combined  arose 
the  legend  of  the  Lorelei. 

The  truth  is  that  this  part  of  the  Rhine  produces 
its  own  legends.  Human  imagination  has  only  to 
give  a local  habitation  and  a name  to  influences 
which  must  affect  the  least  sensitive.  Nothing  that 
has  happened  or  is  said  to  have  happened  on  the 
Rhine  between  Bonn  and  Bingen  is  more  wonder- 
ful than  what  might  happen  at  any  moment,  and 
therefore  the  great  river  can  never  be  vulgarized, 
even  though — as  at  the  moment  of  our  passing — 
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the  smoke  of  steamers  obscures  the  Lorelei  Rocks. 
As  for  the  actual  legends  and  traditions,  they  are 
as  well  as  any  others  ; and  the  frank  invention  of 
the  poet  is,  in  a sense,  as  true  as  the  story  with  an 
historical  basis  in  fact. 

But  to  describe  the  moment  of  our  passing.  It 
was  at  Braubach,  I think,  that  we  were  first  in- 
terested in  the  behaviour  of  our  steward,  whom, 
in  our  preliminary  sorting  out  of  the  crew  in  the 
pale  dawn  from  behind  the  Seven  Mountains,  we 
had  agreed  to  describe  as  “wan.”  Growing  day 
and  the  lifting  of  the  weather  revealed  him  to  be 
a flabby  person  with  longish  black  hair  and  an 
unhealthy  olive  complexion,  and  the  look  of  unstable 
emotions  which  belongs  alike  to  the  third-rate  actor 
and  the  revivalist  preacher.  With  a flanking  beer- 
bottle  he  reclined  in  a deck-chair  behind  the  engine- 
room  as  one  who  lies  fallow  for  great  emergencies. 
He  was  at  the  same  time  discreetly  avoided  and 
obsequiously  regarded  by  the  rest  of  the  crew. 
They  trod  lightly  as  they  passed  the  place  where, 
with  half-closed  eyes  and  limbs  relaxed,  he  gravely 
restored  his  energies.  The  impression  of  a cher- 
ished invalid,  or  of  one  about  to  make  the  effort 
of  his  life,  was  irresistible.  Only  the  Valkyrie-like 
stewardess  seemed  to  regard  him  with  some  con- 
tempt, but  feminine  preference  for  the  man  of  action 
is  proverbial.  With  more  beer  pressed  upon  him — 
experimentally  one  judged — by  two  tall,  serious. 
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middle-aged  Englishmen  of  the  Midland  “ busi- 
ness ” type,  his  look  of  approaching  deliquescence 
became  almost  painful.  Quix’s  American  friend 
said  she  guessed  the  poor  man  had  had  trouble. 

St.  Goarhausen  was  passed,  and,  gathered  on  the 
upper  deck — all  but  the  two  tall  Englishmen,  who 
gravely  stood  by  the  steward  as  if  determined  to 
see  things  through — in  a waiting  hush  we  ap- 
proached the  Lorelei.  The  rock  bastion  with  the 
drooping  flag  a-top  opened  out  as  we  swung  by 
at  half-speed,  and  then  the  steward  broke  into 
song. 

With  clenched  hands  and  closed  eyes  he  bellowed 
out  verse  after  verse  of  Heine  s poem  to  Silcher  s 
melody.  Beer  lent  a quality  to  his  voice  that  was 
quite  in  keeping  with  the  atmosphere  of  the  opening 
stanza. 

“ I know  not  the  why  and  the  wherefore, 

That  I so  mournful  be, 

A legend  of  ancient  story 
Drifts  like  a fog  o’er  me. 

“ The  air  is  cool,  as  it  darkens, 

And  silently  streams  the  Rhine, 

The  peaks  of  the  mountains  glimmer 
In  light  of  the  sun’s  decline.” 

The  Lorelei  Rock  itself  can  hardly  be  better 
described  than  in  the  words  of  Grieben’s  guide- 
book— “ a great  grey  wall,  like  a side  scene  at  a 
theatre,  pushed  forward  into  the  Rhine.”  At  this 
point  the  river  narrows  so  that  three  tunnels  and 
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high  embankments  were  necessary  in  order  to 
carry  the  railway  farther  on  either  side.  Before 
leaving  the  Lorelei  I would  like  to  add  a descriptive 
passage,  with  the  original  spelling,  from  a pamphlet 
I picked  up,  I forget  where. 

“ Here  once  more  the  river  dashes  against  jagged 
jutting  out  rocks  and  then  broadens  out  and  flows 
majestically  on  between  St.  Goar  and  St.  Goar- 
hausen. 

“ Here  stands  the  fortress  Rheinfels  and  opposite 
it  the  Rock  of  Lorely  rising  steeply  out  of  the 
stream  and  casting  a dark  mysterious  shadow  upon 
the  flowing  waters. 

“ Beneath  this  rock  lies  deep  down  in  the  water 
the  gold  of  the  Nibelung,  white  above  sits  the  siren 
Loreley  combing  her  hair  and  beguiling  the  boatmen 
with  her  fatal  song.” 

Above  the  Lorelei  Rock  the  Rhine  makes  a sharp 
turn  to  Oberwesel  on  the  opposite  side.  Oberwesel 
—the  name  comes  from  “ Wesel-scharf,”  curve  of 
the  Rhine — the  Roman  Vesalia  or  Vesavia,  over- 
looked by  the  three-turreted  ruin  of  Schonburg,  is 
the  best-preserved  of  the  medieval  towns  on  the 
Rhine.  The  original  grey-roofed  wall  remains. 
It  has  fourteen  towers,  the  most  prominent  being 
the  Ochsenturm  at  the  northern  end  of  the  town. 
The  base  of  this  fine  bit  of  medieval  fortification  is 
said  to  be  Roman.  It  looks  like  a lighthouse,  and, 
indeed,  is  now  used  to  signal  the  descent  of  a vessel 
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— by  hoisting  a red  flag — to  the  bend  of  the  river. 
Oberwesel  has  two  tall  churches,  one  the  Liebfrauen 
or  Stiftskirche,  of  red  sandstone,  with  a tower  199 
feet  high.  This  fourteenth-century  church  is  one 
of  the  rare  examples  of  Gothic,  as  distinct  from 
Romanesque,  on  the  Rhine.  The  other  church, 
that  of  St.  Martin,  is  grey  and  restored  Roman- 
esque. It  also  has  a tall  bell-tower.  On  the 
town  wall  is  the  Chapel  of  St.  Werner,  the  child 
martyr,  said  to  have  been  ritualistically  murdered 
by  the  Jews  in  1287.  His  body  was  flung  into  the 
river,  but  instead  of  being  carried  downstream 
floated  miraculously  to  Bacharach,  where  it  was 
recovered  and  buried. 

Schonburg  sits  finely  on  a wooded  crag  above 
Oberwesel.  The  castle  was  destroyed  during  the 
Thirty  Years’  War  and  the  ruins  are  now  private 
property. 

Immediately  above  Oberwesel,  Bacharach  and 
Caub  face  each  other  across  the  river.  Bacharach, 
at  the  mouth  of  a beautiful  valley,  has  wave-like  crags 
behind  it  and  a wooded  island  at  its  feet,  while  Caub 
sits  in  an  amphitheatre  of  hills.  Two  derivations 
are  given  for  the  name  Bacharach — “ Bacchi  ara,”  the 
altar  of  Bacchus,  from  a rock  in  the  river  which 
when  uncovered  promises  a good  vintage ; and  a 
German  word  meaning  “streams  that  have  united.” 
The  latter  is  the  more  probable,  though  Bacharach  is 
and  has  been  for  a long  time  the  great  wine  centre 
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of  the  Rhine  valley.  In  “The  Golden  Legend” 
Longfellow  quotes  a jingle  : 

“At  Bacharach  on  the  Rhine, 

At  Hochheim  on  the  Main, 

And  at  Wiirtzburg  on  the  Stein 
Grow  the  three  best  kinds  of  wine  ! ” 

though  Assmannshausen  a few  miles  up  the  river  on 
the  opposite  side  now  claims  the  first  prize  so  far 
as  the  Rhine  is  concerned.  The  Peterskirche  of 
Bacharach  is  something  of  a rarity,  being  Byzantine 
of  the  twelfth  century  restored  with  the  addition  of 
a delicate  spire.  Behind  it  is  the  very  beautiful 
pure  Gothic  ruin  of  St.  Wernerskirche,  completed  in 
1426  and  destroyed  during  the  Thirty  Years’  War. 
There  are  several  ruins  on  the  hills  about  Bacharach, 
the  most  important  being  Stahleck  Castle  to  the 
south  of  the  town.  With  Stahleck,  which  is  now 
completely  ruined,  is  connected  the  interesting  and 
historically  important  story  of  Agnes,  daughter  of  the 
Palatine  Conrad,  brother  to  Frederick  Barbarossa. 
But  for  fidelity  to  an  early  lover,  Henry,  the  younger 
son  of  Henry  the  Lion,  Duke  of  Saxony  and 
Bavaria,  Agnes  might  have  married  Philip  Augustus 
and  become  Queen  of  France.  That  was  her  father’s 
desire,  but  her  mother,  sympathizing  with  the  girl, 
sent  for  Henry  and  had  them  privately  married  in 
the  Pfalz — a little  fortress  on  an  island  in  the  river. 

Caub,  on  the  right  bank,  is  dominated  by  the 
square-towered  church  and  castle  of  Gutenfels.  I 
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was  told  that  an  English  queen  was  married  at 
Gutenfels,  but  I cannot  trace  the  story.  At  Caub,  on 
the  bank  of  the  river,  there  is  a memorial  to  Bliicher, 
who  crossed  the  Rhine  here  on  New  Year’s  Night, 
1814. 

Between  Bacharach  and  Caub,  though  much 
nearer  to  the  latter,  lies  the  island-fortress  of  the 
Pfalz,  a quaint-looking  structure  rather  resembling 
the  “ Monitor”  type  of  ironclad.  Its  owes  its  exis- 
tence to  the  levying  of  the  Rhine  duty. 

Between  Bacharach  and  Bingen  there  follow  in 
quick  succession  a number  of  picturesque  and 
interesting  towns  and  villages.  On  the  right  bank 
Lorchhausen  with  the  ruins  of  Nollig  1049  feet 
above  sea-level ; Lorch,  where  the  thirteenth-cen- 
tury church  of  St.  Martin  has  the  most  beautiful 
peal  of  bells  in  the  Rhine  district ; and  Assmans- 
hausen.  On  the  left  bank,  Nieder-Heimbach, 
overlooked  by  the  castles  of  Heimburg  and 
Sooneck  ; and  Trechtingshausen  at  the  mouth  of 
the  beautiful  Morgenbach  Valley,  commanded  by 
the  castles  of  Falkenburg  and  Rheinstein. 

Just  below  Bingen  the  steamer  ascends  a series 
of  rapids  in  the  narrow  gorge  known  as  the  Binger- 
loch.  On  the  right  bank  of  the  river  in  the  shade 
of  trees  there  is  a monument  with  the  inscription  : 
“ At  this  spot  a reef  of  rock  used  to  narrow  the 
passage,  many  boatmen  lost  their  lives  in  conse- 
quence. In  the  reign  of  Frederick  William  III, 
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King  of  Prussia,  the  passage  was  widened,  after 
three  years’  work,  to  210  ft.,  ten  times  the  width  of 
the  former  one.  This  monument  was  erected,  in 
1832,  from  the  blasted  stone.”  At  the  time  of  our 
passage  the  wreck  of  a steamer,  broadside  to  the 
stream,  guarded  by  two  tugs,  showed  that  the 
difficulties  of  the  Bingerloch  are  not  yet  entirely 
removed.  A cold  wind  and  a rolling  mist  en- 
hanced the  sinister  character  of  the  narrow  way. 

The  entrance  above  to  the  Bingerloch  is  guarded 
by  a long  wooded  island  upon  which  stands  the 
famous  Mausethurm,  the  “Mouse  Tower”  of 
Bishop  Hatto.  Mausethurm  is  probably  a corrup- 
tion of  Mauthurm,  derived  from  Maut  (tax  or  toll). 
In  the  chronicles  of  Bingen  it  is  recorded  that  the 
tower  was  “ built  by  the  Archbishop  Willgis  as  a 
watch-tower,  so  as,  when  necessary,  to  bar  the  way 
to  ships  passing  along  the  Rhine.”  The  present 
white  tower  was  built  from  the  ruins  of  the  old  in 
1856,  and  it  now  fulfils  the  peaceful  and  useful  pur- 
pose of  a signal-station  to  vessels  descending  the 
Bingerloch. 

But  the  legend  of  Bishop  Hatto,  upon  w^hich 
Southey  based  his  poem,  will  always  be  associated 
with  the  Mouse  Tower.  Children  are  as  likely  to 
forget  the  Pied  Piper  of  Hamelin  as  the  ogreish 
ecclesiastic  who,  when  the  poor  cried  for  bread, 
“set  fire  to  the  barn  and  burnt  them  all.”  Such 
wasteful  wickedness  could  not  have  been  invented. 
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nor  the  heroic  heartlessness  of  sitting  down  to 
supper  “merrily,”  nor  the  poetic  justice  of  the 
retribution.  Besides,  the  place  looks  like  it. 

“ ‘ I’ll  go  to  my  tower  on  the  Rhine,’  replied  he, 

‘ ’Tis  the  safest  place  in  Germany  ; 

The  walls  are  high  and  the  shores  are  steep, 

And  the  stream  is  strong  and  the  water  deep.’  ” 

And  the  clean  finish  of  the  thing  removes  it  beyond 
the  reach  of  higher  criticism. 

The  sudden  emergence  from  the  gloomy  Binger- 
loch  into  the  wide,  smiling  Rheingau  is  one  of  the 
dramatic  moments  of  the  Rhine  journey.  It  has 
the  abrupt  inconsequence  of  true  romance  : “ And 

then  they  came  to  the  Happy  Valley.”  As  with 
us,  the  physical  characters  of  the  contrasted  regions 
often  provide  an  actual  change  of  weather,  and  out 
of  the  cold  mists  of  the  Bingerloch  we  swung  to 
Bingen  in  broad  sunshine. 

In  situation  Bingen  is  not  unlike  Coblenz.  It 
occupies  a triangular  spit  of  land  at  the  junction  of 
the  Rhine  and  the  Nahe.  Anciently  Bingium,  it 
lay  on  the  main  Roman  road  from  Mainz  to  Treves 
which  crossed  the  Nahe  by  the  bridge  of  Drusus. 
The  epithet  that  best  describes  Bingen  with  the 
ascending  Niederwald  above  Riidesheim  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  Rhine  is  “ basking.”  This 
lower  end  of  the  Rheingau,  the  outlet  to  a former 
lake,  has  the  air  of  idly  mellowing  in  the  sun.  It 
is  obviously  a land,  if  not  flowing  with  milk  and 
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honey,  at  any  rate  exfoliating  corn  and  exuding 
wine.  I am  persuaded  that  it  is  always  afternoon 
in  Basking  Bingen.  Kingsley  must  have  seen 
Bingen  before  he  wrote  about  the  Doasyoulikes  : 
And  they  sat  under  the  flapdoodle-trees  and  let 
the  flapdoodle  drop  into  their  mouths  ; and  under 
the  vines,  and  squeezed  the  grape-juice  down  their 
throats ; and,  if  any  little  pigs  ran  about  ready 
roasted,  crying  ‘come  and  eat  me,’  as  was  their 
fashion  in  that  country,  they  waited  till  the  pigs  ran 
against  their  mouths,  and  then  took  a bite,  and  were 
content,  just  as  so  many  oysters  would  have  been.” 

Kingsley  proceeds  to  draw  a tiresome  moral  to 
this  idyllic  picture,  but,  then,  Kingsley  wrote 
Welcome  Wild  North-easter.  Probably  he  would 
applaud  Bishop  Hatto  for  burning  the  Doasyou- 
likes who  found  themselves  in  a season  when  the 
Rheingau  had  forgotten  to  smile  corn  and  wine. 

As  with  gratefully  sighing  steam  we  eased  to 
our  moorings  at  Bingen  the  skipper  of  a neigh- 
bouring barge  was  tossing  pancakes. 

As  if  to  show  that  the  endless  afternoon  of  Bingen 
was  not  won  without  effort,  the  vine-terraced  slope 
of  the  Niederwald  between  Assmanshausen  and 
Riidesheim  was  chosen  in  1877  as  the  site  of  the 
National  Memorial  : “In  memory  of  the  unanimous 
and  victorious  rising  of  the  German  people,  and  of 
the  restoration  of  the  German  Empire,  1870-1.” 
Mr.  Baring-Gould  criticizes  the  choice  of  a site 
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“half-way  up  a mountain,”  but  it  seems  to  me 
peculiarly  appropriate  as  symbolizing  a broad-based 
foundation  in  peace.  An  arresting  effect  was  not 
wanted  here.  I have  not  seen  the  monument  at 
close  quarters,  and  therefore  cannot  speak  of  its 
merits  as  a piece  of  sculpture  and  architecture,  but 
from  a distance  it  gives  the  right  impression  of 
power  at  rest.  If  I remember  rightly,  as  seen  from 
Bingen,  it  avoids  the  skyline,  and  thus  escapes  the 
least  suggestion  of  arrogance.  The  sufferings  and 
the  issues  of  that  war  were  too  large  to  encourage 
a monument  to  so  relatively  small  a thing  as 
victory.  The  idea  insisted  upon  is  that  of  peace. 

For  a detailed  description  of  the  monument, 
which  is  by  Schillings,  the  reader  may  be  referred 
to  the  guide-books.  It  is  enough  to  say  here  that 
the  topmost  figure  is  that  of  Germania,  holding 
aloft  the  Imperial  crown  with  her  right  hand,  while 
from  her  left  the  sword  hangs  pointing  to  the 
ground.  In  a distant  view  it  is  the  position  of 
the  monument  on  the  retiring  slope  of  a hill,  over- 
looking the  broad  field  of  a genial  industry  and 
backed  by  a forest,  at  a point  where  the  dark  and 
difficult  Bingerloch  suddenly  opens  upon  the  smiling 
Rheingau,  that  appeals  to  the  imagination 

The  town  of  Bingen  itself  is  remarkable  rather 
for  situation  than  character.  Seen  from  the  river 
it  is  a place  of  gardens,  from  which  emerge  the 
spires  of  two  churches,  with  a frowning  keep,  Burg 
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Klopp,  where  Henry  IV  was  imprisoned  by  his 
son,  in  the  background.  On  the  hills  above  Bingen 
was  formerly  the  convent  of  Ruprechtsberg,  the 
residence  of  the  twelfth-century  mystic  St.  Hilde- 
gard.  In  the  neighbourhood  is  also  the  Chapel  of 
St.  Roche,  the  scene  of  a pilgrimage  on  the  saint’s 
festival,  August  i6.  Behind  Bingen  the  beautiful 
Nahe  Valley  ascends  to  Kreuznach  and  other 
interesting  places. 

Riidesheim,  opposite  Bingen,  at  the  foot  of  the 
Niederwald,  happens  to  be  associated  in  my  mind 
with  a childish  introduction  to  Rhine  vine,  dis- 
creetly mingled  with  water,  in  a tall,  delicate  glass 
of  golden  green.  The  name  is  a charm  to  evoke 
memories  of  touch  and  taste  and  vision  ; the  feel 
of  a twisted  stem,  a mild  glow  and  fragrance,  and 
afternoon.  Combined  they  spell  “ Rhineland.”  It 
is  said  that  Charlemagne,  observing  the  rapid  dis- 
appearance of  the  snow  from  the  slopes  above 
Riidesheim,  first  introduced  the  vine  there.  He 
sent  to  France  for  the  plants,  and  the  grape  of  the 
district  is  still  called  Orleans.  In  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Riidesheim  are  the  remains  of  three  castles  : 
the  square-towered  Bromserburg,  Rosenburg,  and, 
towards  Assmannshausen,  Ehrenfels,  where  the  first 
cannon  mentioned  in  Germany  was  placed  in  1344. 

Bingen,  like  Bonn,  marks  a definite  stage  in  the 
Rhine  journey.  The  crowded  succession  of  crags 
and  castles,  the  conventionally  “ Romantic  Rhine  ” 
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is  now  passed  to  give  place  to  a scenery  which 
recalls  rather  the  “ Green  Rhine  ” of  the  gentler 
poets.  Looking  back  in  imagination  down  the 
Bingerloch  to  Bonn,  one  is  irresistibly  reminded 
of  the  toy  theatre  of  childhood — all  jutting  profiles 
and  the  stir  of  chivalry  and  rapine.  I am  conscious 
of  having  touched  too  lightly  on  towns  by  the  way, 
but  indeed  they  are  not  to  be  more  than  touched 
upon  in  the  Rhine  journey.  Remagen,  Andernach, 
Coblenz,  Braubach,  Boppard,  and  Bacharach,  and 
a host  of  smaller  places,  are  each  the  centre  of  a 
district  with  the  double  romance  of  history  and  the 
picturesque  that  needs  a volume  to  itself. 

The  Rheingau  from  Bingen  to  Mainz  has  all  the 
character  of  a lake  with  many  long  wooded  islands. 
On  the  left  bank  the  mountains  retire  more  and 
more  to  leave  a level  plain,  and  on  the  right  the 
vine-clad  slopes  ascend  to  the  Taunus  Mountains. 

It  is  in  the  Rheingau  that  you  begin  to  appreciate 
the  colour  of  the  Rhine.  The  blue  hills  to  the 
southward  show  you  how  green  it  is,  and  the 
emerald  islands  how  blue.  Particularly  in  the  low 
sunlight  of  late  afternoon  in  early  autumn  the 
enamel-like  brilliancy  of  the  grass  and  poplars  on 
islands  and  shore  becomes  almost  incredible.  With 
its  exquisite  colour,  wavering  between  blue  and  green 
as  the  contrast  varies,  the  water  retains  a silky 
opacity  ; not  becoming  wine-clear  until  near 
Basel. 
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The  influence  of  this  enchanting  region  was  upon 
us,  but  more  particularly  upon  our  crew.  The  ten- 
sion and  alertness  that  marked  the  passage  of  the 
Bingerloch  gave  place  to  the  genial  atmosphere, 
though  not  the  direct  evidence,  of  vine-leaves  in  the 
hair.  The  skipper  unbuttoned  his  tunic,  and,  leaving 
the  wheel  to  a subordinate,  paced  the  saloon 
deck,  humming  a song  and  sharing  with  Quix  the 
smiles  of  the  American  widow.  The  name  “ Frei- 
Weinheim,”  starting  from  a board  on  the  left  bank, 
seemed  to  sum  up  the  mood  of  that  enchanted  hour. 
So  far  as  I am  concerned,  we  passed  Johannisberg, 
Winkel,  Erbach,  and  Eltville  in  a golden  dream. 

We  were  timed  to  reach  Mainz  at  “about  five,” 
but  we  had  not  reckoned  on  Biebrich — where 
Wagner  appropriately  began  the  Meis  ter  singer.  It 
was  here  that  we  understood  the  real  function  of 
the  Rhine  steamer  and  the  full  dignity  of  the 
German  customs  officer,  and  had  revealed  to  us — 
as  in  an  emotional  crisis — the  individual  characters 
of  our  crew.  Our  long  voyage  up  the  river,  with 
asides  and  episodes  in  Emmerich,  Dusseldorf, 
Koln,  Bonn,  and  Coblenz,  might  have  been  but  the 
preparation  for  this  moment.  In  sight  of  “the 
bridge  at  Mainz  ” we  bumped  heavily  into  an  age- 
worn  quay  with  a significant  effect  of  coming  home. 
Almost  more  significant  was  the  appearance  of  the 
mate  from  his  cabin  with  a “ spiller,”  which,  under 
advice,  he  leisurely  baited  and  cast  over  the  side. 
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From  a neat  villa  on  the  quay-side  emerged  a 
customs  officer  whose  green-coated  figure  sug- 
gested the  fulfilment  of  peace  and  plenty  upon  a 
strenuous  youth.  His  wife  and  daughter  followed 
him  to  the  garden  gate,  where  they  hung  expectant. 
He  stepped  aboard,  saluted  the  captain,  and,  the 
crew  falling  away  on  either  side,  approached  the 
after-hatch  and  gazed  upon  it  with  dark  suspicion. 
Then  with  sudden  determination  he  stooped  and 
with  some  glittering  instrument  ripped  off  the  seals. 

It  was  then  that  the  pale  donkey-boy,  whose 
hour  had  not  yet  been,  made  his  effective  entrance. 
From  the  bowels  of  the  ship  he  climbed  to  the 
saloon  deck  and,  we  forming  a lane,  advanced 
across  it  to  descend  the  ladder  and  take  up  his 
position  on  the  little  platform  of  his  instrument. 
Then  we  saw  that  if  the  Lorelei  had  been  the 
moment  of  the  steward  the  unloading  at  Biebrich 
was  to  be  the  moment  of  the  donkey-boy.  En- 
throned above  the  deck  he  handled  his  levers  as  if 
they  had  been  the  stops  of  an  organ  ; he  played 
a symphony  of  nicely  concerted  movements.  The 
crew  knocked  off  the  hatch-head,  the  chain  de- 
scended into  the  hold,  and  before  our  eyes  prepared 
for  Rheingold  there  swung  a bundle  of  worn-out 
rubber  tyres.  I am  persuaded  that  all  the  tyres 
of  all  the  motor-buses  in  the  world  come  at  last  to 
Biebrich  to  be  made  into — who  knows  what  ? 

For  three  long  hours,  with  Mainz  in  view,  we 
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watched  the  unloading.  The  Dutch  Vicar  of  Wake- 
field and  Sophia — who  had  rejoined  us  at  Coblenz 
— paced  the  deck  with  harassed  looks,  thinking,  no 
doubt,  of  Olivia  at  a loose  end  in  Mainz.  The  tall 
young  sailor,  whom  from  his  looks  and  bearing  we 
had  christened  the  Baronet,  lit  a cigar  and  made 
eyes  indifferently  at  Sophia,  the  Valkyrie  stew- 
ardess, the  American  widow,  and  the  wife  and 
daughter  of  the  customs  officer  ; while  he  plunged 
a careless  hook  into  bags  labelled  “No  hooks  to 
be  employed.”  The  Pirate  received  the  bags  on 
a truck,  wheeled  them  along  the  deck  and  up  the 
gangway,  and  dumped  them  on  the  quay  without 
exchanging  a word  with  any  man  or  unbending  the 
scowl  that  barred  his  features.  Quix  and  the  widow, 
their  confidences  merged  in  a brimming  silence, 
gazed  into  the  sunset  behind  the  purple  Islands  of 
the  Blest. 

Biebrich  is  described  as  a “ thriving  town.”  I 
can  answer  that  it  has  a puce-coloured  church  and 
a yellow  warehouse  and  that  the  mates  of  Rhine 
steamers  do  not  catch  any  fish  there.  It  was  tire- 
some, but  I would  not  for  a great  deal  have  missed 
the  apotheosis  of  the  donkey-boy. 
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MUHLE “ BEHEMOTH  SCHOPENHAUER 

‘‘TV  yf  AINZ  the  Golden/’  which,  however,  lives 
xVJL  in  my  memory  as  Mainz  the  deadly,  makes 
half  a cart-wheel  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine  just 
below  the  mouth  of  the  Main.  On  the  whole  the 
guide-book  is  right  in  saying  that  “quite  the 
most  striking  thing  about  the  city  is  the  splendid 
Esplanade,  which  extends  along  the  river  bank 
for  about  qj  miles.”  The  city  lies  on  perfectly 
level  ground,  and  by  far  the  larger  part  of  it  is 
modern  and  uninteresting,  though  the  scale  on 
which  the  northern  suburb  is  sketched  out  suggests 
that  it  is  a pleasant  enough  place  to  live  in.  This 
unfinished  quarter  of  large  houses  has  a good  deal 
the  look  of  a newly  discovered  watering-place ; 
and,  wandering  about  its  pegged-out  roads  among 
heaps  of  builders’  rubbish,  you  have  constantly  the 
illusion  that  you  will  presently  come  upon  the  sea. 
A fine  bridge  connects  the  hub  of  Mainz  with 
Kastel,  on  the  opposite  bank  of  the  R.hine,  and 
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above  and  below  it  are  two  railway  bridges,  the 
older  crossing  the  river  just  above  the  mouth  of 
the  Main,  and  the  other,  the  Kaiserbriicke,  com- 
pleted in  1904,  bestriding  two  islands  half-way  to 
Biebrich. 

This  bridge  we  passed  under  at  evening  after 
our  long  delay  at  the  last-named  place  and  landed 
somewhere  below  the  Strassenbriicke.  Boredom 
in  my  case,  and  the  pangs  of  parting  in  Quix’s, 
coloured  our  first  impressions  of  Mainz  and  caused 
us  to  shun  the  company  of  three  high-spirited 
youths  of  our  nation  who  landed  at  the  same  time, 
which  led  to  an  amusing  incident  later  on.  We 
found  our  way  up  through  an  interminable  quarter 
of  High-schools  and  ornamental  gardens  to  a 
gloomy  hotel  near  the  post  office.  Our  direction 
caused  us  to  miss  the  older  town  altogether,  and 
thus  to  conclude  that  the  whole  of  Mainz  was  flat 
and  unprofitable. 

The  history  of  Mainz  is  interesting  enough. 
Originally  a Celtic  settlement,  it  was  fortified  by 
Drusus,  the  son-in-law  of  Augustus,  in  13  b.c.  ; and 
from  its  position  became  the  most  important  Roman 
station  in  the  Rhine  valley  under  the  name  of 
Maguntiacum,  or  Moguntiacum.  The  suburb  of 
Kastel  preserves  the  name  of  a Roman  outpost  on 
the  farther  bank.  Drusus  died  at  Mainz,  and  his 
ashes  were  interred  in  a cenotaph — the  ruins  of 
which,  the  Eigelstein,  are  still  to  be  seen  on  a 
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mound  within  the  citadel — after  a funeral  oration 
by  Augustus,  who  came  from  Rome  to  Gaul  for  the 
purpose.  Other  traces  of  the  Roman  occupation 
are  to  be  found  in  the  remains  of  an  aqueduct  at 
Zahlbach,  a little  to  the  south-west  of  the  town. 

Standing  in  the  way  of  the  south-west  migration 
of  peoples,  the  Alemanni,  the  Vandals  and  the 
Huns — who  destroyed  the  imperial  city  in  451  a.d. 
— Mainz  was  the  key  to  the  Rhine  Provinces  and 
preceded  in  importance  both  Koln  and  Strassburg. 
Under  the  German  Emperors  its  prosperity  con- 
tinued. As  early  as  the  third  century  it  was  made 
the  episcopal  seat  of  all  Germany.  In  636  it  was 
the  scene  of  an  assembly  of  all  the  bishops  of  the 
Frankish  kingdom  convoked  by  Dagobert.  The 
most  famous  Bishop  of  Mainz  was  St.  Boniface. 
He  was  born  in  England  in  680,  his  original  name 
being  Winfrid.  In  718  he  went  to  Rome,  where 
Gregory  II  authorized  him  to  preach  the  gospel  to 
the  nations  of  Germany,  and  he  journeyed  from 
place  to  place  baptizing  everywhere  and  convert- 
ing the  pagan  temples  to  Christian  churches. 
Gregory  1 1 made  him  a bishop,  changed  his  name  to 
Boniface,  and  recommended  him  to  Charles  Martel, 
the  father  of  Charlemagne.  In  732  Gregory  HI 
made  Boniface  archbishop  and  primate  of  all  Ger- 
many and  authorized  him  to  establish  bishoprics, 
the  only  existing  one  being  at  Passau.  At  the  fall 
of  the  Merovingian  dynasty  at  Soissons,  in  752, 
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Boniface  consecrated  Pepin  the  Short  king  of  the 
Franks  ; and  Pepin  in  return  presented  him  to  the 
bishopric  of  Mainz.  Three  years  later  Boniface 
was  killed  by  some  barbarians  at  Dockum  in  West 
Friesland.  He  is  buried  in  Mainz  Cathedral. 

Charlemagne  is  said  to  have  been  born  at  the 
little  town  of  Niederingelheim,  about  nine  miles  to 
the  north-west  of  Mainz,  on  the  Roman  road  to 
Bingen  and  Treves.  Between  768  and  774  he 
built  his  palace  there.  This  was  extended  by 
Frederick  Barbarossa,  and  it  continued  to  be  the 
favourite  residence  of  the  Emperors  until  1356,  when 
Charles  IV  resigned  it  to  the  Palatinate.  Only 
the  foundations  of  the  palace  remain.  Charlemagne 
also  built  the  first  Rhine  bridge  at  Mainz.  This 
was  replaced  by  the  bridge  of  boats  mentioned  by 
Heine,  and  finally  by  the  present  Strassenbriicke, 
built  between  1881  and  1885.  To  complete  the 
associations  of  Mainz  with  the  great  Emperor  of 
the  Franks,  Fastrada,  the  third  and  much-loved 
wife  of  Charlemagne,  is  buried  in  the  cathedral.  She 
died  in  794  at  Frankfurt,  and  her  body,  originally 
buried  in  the  Church  of  St.  Alban,  was  removed 
to  the  cathedral  when  the  former  was  burnt  in 

1552. 

Whether  the  following  story  was  the  origin  of 
the  “Ring”  motive  incorporated  by  Wagner  with 
the  Nibelung  legend  I do  not  know,  but  the  re- 
nunciation-of-love  idea  makes  it  seem  probable. 
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When  Fastrada  died  Charlemagne  could  not  be 
parted  from  her  body  until  it  was  discovered  that 
the  secret  of  attraction  was  a ring  concealed  under 
her  tongue.  This  was  thrown  into  the  Rhine,  and 
Charlemagne’s  love  was  transferred  from  his  dead 
wife  to  the  river  and  Germany.  If  the  story  was 
in  Wagner’s  mind,  this  complete  fusion  of  a national 
epic,  a great  historical  character,  and  the  ethical 
idea  of  love  extended  from  the  individual  to 
humanity,  is  only  another  tribute  to  his  genius. 

Mainz  was  peculiarly  the  scene  of  the  early 
struggles  of  Christianity  in  Europe.  Bishop  Sigi- 
bert  surrounded  the  town  with  a series  of  walls  in 
718,  but  it  was  not  until  975  that  the  real  Christian- 
ization of  Mainz  began  under  Archbishop  Willigis. 
He  built  the  original  cathedral  and  the  Church  of 
St.  Stephen.  Willigis,  who  died  in  loii,  was  the 
son  of  a wheelwright,  and  on  his  enthronement  he 
chose  a white  cart-wheel  on  a ruby  ground  as  his 
arms.  Since  the  thirteenth  century  this  has  been 
the  city  arms,  but  whether  it  suggested  the  present 
plan  of  Mainz  I cannot  say. 

The  original  Mainz  Cathedral  was  probably  a 
wooden  building.  It  was  completed  in  1037  under 
Archbishop  Bardon  and  consecrated  in  the  presence 
of  the  Emperor  Conrad  II.  In  1087  it  was 
destroyed  by  fire.  Archbisop  Conhrad  of  Wittels- 
bach  restored  the  nave  within  three  years,  and  in 

1198,  under  the  Emperor  Philip  of  Suabia,  son  of 
12 
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Frederick  Barbarossa,  it  was  again  consecrated  by 
the  Archbishop  of  Tarentaise — he  of  Mainz  being 
absent  in  the  Holy  Land.  The  completed  struc- 
ture was  consecrated  in  1239,  and  at  this  time 
probably  presented  the  general  appearance  that  it 
does  now.  During  the  Thirty  Years’  War  the 
cathedral  was  wrecked,  but  in  1804  Napoleon  gave 
orders  for  its  reconstruction  in  facsimile.  Six  times 
consumed  by  fire,  exposed  to  seven  sieges  and  two 
bombardments,  Mainz  Cathedral  remains  one  of 
the  most  impressive  monuments  of  ecclesiastical 
architecture  in  Germany. 

In  the  field  of  romance  Mainz  claims  the  honour 
of  the  first  school  of  Master  singers.  This  was 
established  by  Henry  Frauenlob,  whose  real  name 
was  Heinrich  von  Meissen.  He  was  humbly  born 
in  1260  and  passed  a straitened  youth,  but 
gradually  acquired  reputation  as  a singer  at  various 
courts.  In  1278  he  was  with  Rudolph  I at  the 
Marchfield,  in  1286  at  Prague  at  the  knighting  of 
Wenceslaus  II,  and  in  1311  at  the  knightly  festival 
celebrated  by  Waldemar  of  Brandenburg  before 
Rostock.  Then  he  settled  in  Mainz  and  founded 
the  Guild  of  Meistersingers.  A great  part  of 
his  songs  were  dedicated  to  the  Virgin,  and  he 
got  his  name  of  “Frauenlob”  from  his  constant 
praises  of  women.  When  he  died  in  1318  all  the 
women  of  Mainz  attended  his  funeral,  “ eight  of  the 
most  beautiful  bearing  a crown  of  roses,  lilies  and 
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myrtle/'  He  was  buried  in  the  cloisters  of  the 
cathedral,  and  so  much  of  the  good  Rhine  wine 
that  he  had  loved  and  praised  was  poured  into 
his  tomb  that  the  floor  was  flooded. 

John  Gutenberg,  the  inventor  of  printing  with 
movable  type,  was  born  at  Mainz  between  1395 
and  1400.  He  came  of  a good  family  which 
bore  the  names  of  Gutenberg  or  Gudenberg  and 
Gensfleisch,  from  two  of  the  family  estates.  In 
1436  Gutenberg  entered  into  a contract  with 
Andreas  Dryzehn  and  others  at  Strassburg,  to 
develop  his  secret  and  wonderful  arts  for  their 
common  advantage.  Whether  he  set  up  a press  in 
Strassburg  is  not  quite  clear,  but  about  1448  he  re- 
turned to  Mainz  and  went  into  partnership  with 
John  Faust  or  Fust,  a goldsmith  of  that  city,  and 
Schoffer,  who  was  Fausts  son-in-law.  It  is  prob- 
able that  Faust  did  no  more  than  furnish  the 
money  for  a press,  but  to  Schbffer  is  given  the 
honour  of  having  invented  the  punches  and  matrices 
by  which  the  art  of  printing  from  metal  type  was 
carried  to  perfection.  The  first  book  known  to 
have  been  printed  by  Gutenberg  from  engraved 
wooden  movable  type  was  the  Mazarine  Bible, 
begun  1450  and  finished  in  1455.  This,  which  is 
in  Latin,  is  sometimes  called  the  Forty- two  Lined 
Bible,  because  there  are  forty-two  lines  in  every 
full  column.  After  producing  several  other  works 
Gutenberg  and  Faust  seem  to  have  separated,  and 
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it  was  from  the  latter  that  William  Caxton  learnt 
the  art  of  printing.  Gutenberg’s  printing-office 
remained  in  Mainz — the  Schusterstrasse  in  the 
present  Dreikbnigshof — until  1465.  He  died 
February  14,  1468.  There  is  a Gutenbergplatz 
named  after  him  in  Mainz,  with  a statue  by 
Thorwaldsen. 

As  the  burial-place  of  Drusus,  the  peculiar  haunt  of 
Charlemagne,  the  See  of  Boniface,  the  birthplace  of 
the  Master  singers,  and  the  scene  of  the  invention  of 
printing,  Mainz  has  played  an  important  and  varied 
part  in  the  history  of  civilization.  What  remains  to 
suggest  all  this  we  were  only  to  discover  after 
dark  when,  more  by  accident  than  design,  we 
stumbled  upon  the  older  quarter  of  narrow  twisted 
lanes  that  lies  to  the  southward  of  the  Strassen- 
briicke. 

In  a shadowy  place  we  were  startled  by  the  deep 
sound  of  a bell,  and,  looking  up,  saw  the  strange, 
vague  towers  of  the  Dom  fading  into  the  night. 
The  sudden  dream-like  impression  is  the  one  that 
lives  in  my  memory.  At  that  hour  entrance  to  the 
cathedral  was  impossible,  but  the  aspect  of  Mainz 
was  changed  for  us,  and  we  kept  wandering  about 
the  narrow  lanes,  coming  back  to  the  mysterious 
towers  by  one  approach  and  another.  The  cathe- 
dral being  so  pressed  upon  by  houses,  the  towers 
when  lit  from  below  after  dark  seem  to  float  in  the 
air,  and  I think  that  at  the  back  of  our  minds  was 
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the  fear  that  in  the  morning  we  should  find  them 
gone. 

In  a cafe,  just  after  the  incident  of  the  Illustrated 
London  News,  which  I told  in  the  second  chapter 
as  an  instance  of  Quix’s  Teutophilism,  we  met  the 
three  bright  youths  whom  we  had  shunned  on  land- 
ing. They  were  now  chastened  and  very  thirsty. 
It  appeared  that  they  had  been  tempted  to  try  the 
experiment  of  dining  at  a vegetarian  restaurant. 
Committed  to  a meal,  they  found  that  vegetarianism 
in  Germany  is  a high  and  serious  gospel.  It  implies 
no  beer  and  no  tobacco,  and  if  not  locusts  and  wild 
honey,  at  least  a garment  of  camels  hair  and  the 
atmosphere  of  the  desert. 

In  the  morning  we  hastened  to  the  cathedral  and 
found  that  it  more  than  fulfilled  the  promise  of  the 
night.  It  is  built  of  red  sandstone,  in  the  form 
of  a Latin  cross,  with  two  apses.  There  are  six 
towers,  the  central  one  being  three  hundred  feet 
high.  Mainz  Cathedral  has  been  well  described  as 
representing  the  whole  series  of  developments  in  the 
art  of  architecture  that  have  taken  place  during  a 
thousand  years.  But  it  is  not  therefore  a thing  of 
shreds  and  patches  ; it  has  a living  unity,  as  if  later 
developments  had  been  digested  by  force  of  original 
design.  Romanesque  in  central  character,  it  counte- 
nances Gothic  on  the  one  hand  and  Byzantine  on 
the  other  ; and  more  than  any  building  I know,  it 
links  together  the  religions  of  East  and  West.  If 
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ever  there  is  union  between  them,  Mainz  Cathedral 
might  very  well  be  the  scene  of  the  celebration. 

The  interior  has  a big  simplicity  as  if  a vast  con- 
gregation, with  the  mingling  of  races  indicated 
by  the  name  “ Charlemagne,”  were  implied.  The 
position  of  the  high  altar,  under  the  central  lantern, 
and  the  two  apses,  by  destroying  the  opposition  of 
East  and  West,  support  this  idea.  As  in  the  Capilla 
Mayor  of  Burgos,  the  usual  division  between  priest- 
hood and  laity  is  forgotten,  and — though  to  my 
mind  a finer  building — Mainz  shares  with  Burgos 
the  character  of  a living  organism  that  may  grow 
without  loss  of  identity. 

The  monuments  of  Mainz  Cathedral  are  many 
and  important,  but  their  description  may  be  found  in 
the  guide-books.  Besides  the  tombs  of  Boniface, 
Fastrada,  and  Henry  Frauenlob,  there  are  said  to 
be  the  tombs  of  thirty-two  archbishops.  In  the 
market-place,  which  surrounds  the  north-eastern 
end  of  the  cathedral,  there  is  a very  fine  fountain, 
restored  or  rebuilt  in  the  sixteenth  century  by  an 
Archbishop  of  Mainz,  with  a richly  carved  balda- 
chino  supported  on  three  pillars. 

Our  original  intention  had  been  to  go  on  by 
steamer  to  Mannheim,  which  is  the  end  of  the 
Netherlands-Rhine  itinerary,  and  to  proceed  thence 
by  train  to  Basel.  But  now  we  decided  to  make 
a diversion  by  train  to  include  Frankfurt  and 
Heidelberg.  We  could  see  the  stretch  of  Rhine 
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between  Mannheim  and  Mainz  on  our  return 
journey. 

Crossing  the  Rhine  by  the  upper  railway  bridge, 
we  had  a good  view  of  the  beautiful  gardens  at  the 
southern  end  of  the  town,  which  must  go  far  to 
redeem  the  dullness  of  Mainz  as  a place  of  residence. 
During  the  short  journey  from  Mainz  to  Frankfurt 
along  the  south  bank  of  the  Main,  we  were  enter- 
tained by  an  Eurasian  gentleman  in  the  next 
compartment,  who  sang  English  comic  songs  in 
German-American,  breaking  off  occasionally  to 
resume  in  the  same  language  an  endless  tale  about 
twenty-five  pfennigs.  He  said  that  Frankfurt  was 
bully. 

So  we  found  it  from  several  points  of  view. 
The  Hauptbahnhof,  the  principal  railway  station  of 
Frankfurt,  must  be  one  of  the  biggest  in  Europe, 
and  it  is  admirably  situated  at  the  western  end  of 
the  town,  with  an  open  space  in  front  of  it  from 
which  three  main  thoroughfares  lead  off  with  a 
grand  air  of  going  to  the  ends  of  the  earth.  It 
might  be  a temple  to  the  genius  of  travelling.  We 
took  the  middle  way,  the  Kaiserstrasse,  which  led 
us  into  the  Zeil.  The  sweeping  sanctity  of  “ Aller- 
heiligen-Strasse,”  in  which  we  took  lodging,  ap- 
pealed to  us  as  a humorous  retort  upon  a quarter  of 
synagogues.  It  fails,  however,  as  Quix  observed, 
to  establish  the  odour.  Much  might  be  written 
about  the  smells  of  Frankfurt — and  they  are  not 
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all  unpleasant ; indeed,  in  wandering  about  the 
various  little  markets  you  receive  the  impression 
that  this  is  a centre  for  the  musky  and  spicy  trade 
of  the  East.  Whether  this  is  borne  out  by  the 
facts  I do  not  know,  but  it  is  certain  that  the 
romance  of  Frankfurt  is  the  romance  of  commerce. 
One  would  expect  to  find  in  Frankfurt  the  “bales 
of  merchandise  ” that,  without  conveying  any  defi- 
nite idea,  appeal  to  the  imagination  of  boyhood.  I 
suspect  that  the  ship  of  sandal-wood,  with  sails  of 
silk  and  masts  of  gold,  and  a dusky,  turbaned 
crew,  comes  often  to  the  quays  of  Frankfurt. 
Undoubtedly  it  came  to  Goethe  in  the  dreams 
which,  late  in  life,  crystallized  into  the  West-dstliche 
Divan, 

To  quote  Lewes:  “No  city  in  Germany  was  better 
fitted  for  the  birthplace  of  this  cosmopolitan  poet. 
It  was  rich  in  speaking  memorials  of  the  past, 
remnants  of  old  German  life,  lingering  echoes  of  the 
voices  which  sounded  through  the  Middle  Ages  : 
such  as  a town  within  a town,  the  fortress  within  a 
fortress,  the  walled  cloisters,  the  various  symbolical 
ceremonies  still  preserved  from  feudal  times,  and  the 
Jews’  quarter,  so  picturesque,  so  filthy,  and  so 
strikingly  significant.  But  if  Frankfurt  was  thus 
representative  of  the  past,  it  was  equally  represent- 
ative of  the  present.  The  travellers  brought  there 
by  the  Rhine-stream,  and  by  the  great  northern 
roads,  made  it  a representative  of  Europe  and  an 
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emporium  of  commerce.  It  was  thus  a centre  for 
that  distinctively  modern  idea — Industrialism — 
which  began,  and  must  complete,  the  destruction  of 
Feudalism.  This  twofold  character  Frankfurt  retains 
to  the  present  day ; the  storks,  perched  upon  its 
ancient  gables,  look  down  upon  the  varied  bustle  of 
fairs  held  by  modern  Commerce  in  the  ancient 
streets.” 

Before  battening  upon  “ this  cosmopolitan  poet,” 
whose  birthplace,  when  all  is  said,  is  the  shrine  of 
modern  literature  as  Shakespeare’s  is  of  that  of  the 
Renaissance,  it  is  necessary  to  say  something  about 
the  history  and  topography  of  Frankfurt.  Accord- 
ing to  legend,  Frankfurt  was  founded  by  Charle- 
magne when  fighting  the  Saxons,  though  there  was 
probably  a Roman  station  here.  The  story  goes 
that  Charlemagne  escaped  from  a superior  force  of 
the  enemy  by  crossing  the  Main  in  a fog.  He 
struck  his  lance  into  the  sand  of  the  river  bank  and 
said  : “ It  is  here  that  I will  erect  a city  in  memory 
of  this  fortunate  event,  and  it  shall  be  known  as 
‘Franken  Furth,’  the  Ford  of  the  Franks.”  The 
first  historical  mention  of  Frankfurt  is  in  794,  when 
Charlemagne  convoked  a Diet  and  Council  of  the 
Church.  His  son,  Louis  le  Debonnair,  built  a palace 
on  the  site  now  occupied  by  the  Saalhof,  which  is 
used  as  a conservatory  of  music.  The  emperors, 
chosen  at  the  Konigstuhl,  by  Rhens,  were  crowned 
at  Frankfurt  until  the  ceremony  was  transferred  to 
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Aix-la-Chapelle.  In  834  Louis  the  German  made 
Frankfurt  the  capital  of  the  Frankish  Empire,  but 
in  889  the  seat  was  transferred  by  Arnulf  to  Regens- 
burg. The  city  became  independent  in  1257  when 
the  inhabitants  expelled  the  imperial  governor,  and 
it  was  made  an  imperial  free  city  by  decree  of  the 
Emperor  Louis  V in  1329.  Frankfurt  was  con- 
firmed in  all  its  rights  by  the  Treaty  of  Westphalia 
in  1648.  During  the  succession  of  wars  between 
1552  and  1806  Frankfurt  suffered  many  changes  of 
fortune,  but  the  downfall  of  Napoleon  restored  its 
independence,  and  the  Congress  of  Vienna  gave 
it  precedence  among  the  four  free  towns  of 
Germany.  In  1866  Frankfurt  was  incorporated 
with  Prussia.  The  formal  peace,  terminating  the 
Franco- Prussian  War,  was  concluded  at  Frankfurt  on 
May  10,  1871.  Apart  from  its  historical  associations, 
Frankfurt  is  famous  as  the  birthplace  of  Goethe  and 
of  the  founder  of  the  Rothschilds,  and  the  residence 
of  Schopenhauer. 

The  older  part  of  Frankfurt  is  an  irregular 
hexagon,  with  its  longest  side,  presenting  a river 
front  of  great  interest  and  beauty,  on  the  Main. 
Of  the  original  gateways  only  the  Eschensheim 
Turm,  in  the  northern  face  of  the  hexagon,  remains. 
This  is  a part  of  the  town  fortifications  built  in 
1346.  It  is  157  feet  high,  and  was  restored  in 
1892.  The  hexagon  is  joined  to  the  suburb  of 
Sachsenhausen,  on  the  south  side  of  the  Main,  by 
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four  good  bridges.  Higher  up  the  stream  there  is 
a railway  bridge,  and  lower  down  a railway  and 
a foot-bridge  connect  the  more  modern  part  of 
Frankfurt  with  the  opposite  shore. 

The  centre  of  Old  Frankfurt  is  the  irregular 
place  called  the  Romerberg,  which  is  now  used  as 
a market.  This  is  flanked  by  the  Romer,  or  town- 
house,  on  the  west,  and  by  the  cathedral  on  the 
east ; while  to  the  south,  between  it  and  the  river, 
is  the  Saalhof,  on  the  site  of  the  old  imperial 
palace.  The  Romerberg  and  the  surrounding 
lanes,  courts,  and  quays  probably  present  more  and 
better-preserved  examples  of  medieval  domestic 
architecture  than  any  space  of  ground  of  the  same 
size  in  Europe.  The  Romer  was  built  about  1405, 
and  after  many  alterations  and  additions  was  com- 
pleted in  its  present  form  in  1740.  In  one  of  its 
halls — the  Wahlzimmer — the  Senate  of  Frankfurt 
held  their  sittings,  and  in  the  Kaisersaal  the  newly 
elected  emperors  were  banqueted  and  waited  upon 
by  kings  and  princes.  It  was  the  custom  for  the 
emperor  to  show  himself  at  the  windows  of  the 
Kaisersaal  overlooking  the  Romerberg,  where  tilting 
and  wrestling  took  place,  wine  flowed,  and  a corona- 
tion ox  was  roasted.  The  walls  of  the  Kaisersaal 
are  hung  with  portraits  of  German  emperors  from 
768  to  1806 — from  Charlemagne  to  Francis  II — 
and  marble  statues  of  the  emperors  of  the  new 
German  Empire  are  to  be  added. 
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Mr.  William  Jones,  f.s.a.,  in  Crowns  and  Corona- 
tions, gives  an  interesting  account  of  the  inaugura- 
tions of  the  emperors  of  Germany. 

“ Charles  IV  was  the  first  to  establish  the 
regulations  concerning  the  coronation  ceremonials, 
and  these  were  announced  to  the  Imperial  Diet 
at  Nuremberg  in  1356.  This  deed,  to  which  was 
attached  a gold  seal,  was  then  called  the  Bulk 
d' or.  According  to  this,  when  the  emperor  died 
the  Archbishop  of  Mainz  was  to  summon  the 
princes  to  the  election  at  Frankfurt ; the  coronation 
was  to  take  place  at  Aix-la-Chapelle.  From  this 
circumstance  originated  the  custom  of  despatching 
from  Frankfurt  a princely  deputation  to  Aix-Ia- 
Chapelle,  to  bring  from  that  city  a chest  of  earth, 
on  which  the  emperor  stood  when  he  was  crowned. 

“The  Electors  were  to  be  present,  escorted  by 
their  vassals  and  attendants ; they  were  to  be  seven 
in  number,  ‘ in  honour,’  as  recorded  in  the  deed, 
‘of  the  seven  candles  of  the  Apocalypse.’  The 
prince  who  was  elected  bore,  at  first,  the  title  of 
King  of  the  Romans.  To  attain  full  possession 
of  imperial  dignity,  it  was  necessary  that  he  should 
be  consecrated  and  crowned.  The  regalia,  con- 
sisting of  the  crown  (erroneously  called  that  of 
Charlemagne),  the  sceptre,  the  hand  of  justice,  the 
sword  and  the  orb,  are  still  preserved  at  Vienna. 

“ The  ceremonies  of  the  coronation  were  grand 
and  imposing.  The  Archbishop  of  Koln  officiated 
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at  the  altar,  and  placed  the  crown  on  the  emperor’s 
head,  whose  titles  were  then  proclaimed  as  ‘Csesar; 
Very  Sacred  Majesty;  Always  August;  Emperor 
of  the  Holy  Roman  Empire ; and  the  German 
Nation.’  On  leaving  the  Church  of  St.  Bartholo- 
mew, at  Frankfurt,  the  imperial  cortege  proceeded 
through  the  town  to  the  Rath-haus,  or  town  hall, 
called  the  Romer  (from  Rome),  and  there  in  the 
Kaisersaal  a banquet  was  prepared  for  the  principal 
actors  in  this  ceremony.  At  the  moment  when  the 
Emperor  entered,  the  Elector  of  Saxony  spurred 
his  horse  at  full  speed  towards  a heap  of  oats  which 
had  been  placed  there,  holding  in  one  hand  a silver 
measure,  and  in  the  other  a scraper  of  the  same 
metal,  both  of  them  weighing  twelve  marks. 
Filling  the  measure  with  oats  he  ground  them 
with  the  scraper,  and  delivered  it  to  the  hereditary 
marshal ; the  rest  of  the  oats  were  then  pounced 
upon  by  the  people  who  had  witnessed  this 
spectacle.  Then  the  Count  Palatine  performed 
service  by  placing  before  the  emperor,  seated  at 
the  imperial  table,  four  silver  dishes,  each  of  three 
marks,  bearing  meats.  The  king  of  Bohemia,  as 
archbutler,  offered  wine  and  water  to  the  emperor 
in  a silver  cup.  . . . 

“In  the  market-place,  called  the  Romerberg,  in 
front  of  the  building,  upon  the  occasion  of  an 
imperial  coronation,  an  ox  was  roasted  whole,  from 
which  the  arch-steward  cut  a slice  for  the  emperor. 
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A fountain  flowed  with  wine,  from  which  the  arch- 
cup-bearer  filled  his  glass  ; the  arch-marshal  dis- 
tributed corn  from  a silver  measure,  and  the  popu- 
lace enjoyed  the  privilege  of  appropriating  the 
scarlet  cloth  upon  which  the  emperor  walked  from 
the  cathedral.  So  greedily  was  it  cut  away  behind 
him  as  he  passed  onwards,  that  he  ran  the  risk  of 
having  his  heels  cut  also.” 

The  above  passage  applies  to  the  coronations  in 
general — the  rules  for  which  were  fixed  by  the 
“ Golden  Bull,”  still  preserved  in  the  Romer — but 
Mr.  Jones  gives  precise  details  of  the  crowning  of 
the  Emperor  Leopold  II  at  Frankfurt  on  Septem- 
ber I,  1790. 

“ At  ten  o’clock  Leopold  mounted  his  richly 
caparisoned  horse.  His  dalmatic  robe — the  ancient 
Roman  purple — glistened  with  diamonds  and  pearls, 
and  the  crown  of  Austria,  a heavy  relic  of  early 
feudal  times,  pressed  his  brow.  Over  his  head  was 
upheld  a splendid  crimson  canopy,  embroidered 
with  the  double-headed  eagle,  which  widely  spread 
its  wings  to  cover  the  royal  head.  This  baldachin, 
upheld  on  poles,  was  supported  by  twelve  senators 
of  Frankfurt,  who  rode  on  each  side  of  the  Emperor 
as  he  slowly  moved  in  grand  procession  to  the 
cathedral.  Before  him  were  borne  by  the  heredi- 
tary officers  of  the  empire  the  crown  on  a cushion 
of  gold,  the  sceptre,  the  orb,  and  the  drawn  sword 
of  St.  Maurice.” 
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The  coronation  followed,  and  then  the  procession 
crossed  the  red  sandstone  Alte  Main  Briicke — the 
only  bridge  that  then  existed — to  show  itself  in 
Sachsenhausen  before  it  proceeded  to  the  Romer, 
where  the  banquet  was  prepared.  On  this  occasion 
the  bridge  was  carpeted  with  red,  black,  and  yellow 
cloth,  which,  as  soon  as  the  Emperor  had  passed 
over,  the  people  dragged  up  and  cut  into  fragments. 

In  the  Romerberg  the  arch-treasurer  scattered 
gold  and  silver  coins  among  the  people.  The 
Prince  of  Hesse  Darmstadt  had  the  honour  of 
carving  for  the  new  Emperor,  the  Duke  of  Mecklen- 
burg being  posted  at  the  door  of  the  Romer  with  a 
white  napkin  over  his  breast,  and  the  badge  of  his 
office,  a huge  knife,  in  his  hand.  The  fire  at  which 
the  ox  was  roasted  whole  under  a wooden  booth 
was  kindled  by  the  grand  chamberlain.  Mr.  Jones, 
writing  in  1902,  says  that  four  rough  paving-stones 
with  the  letters  “O.K.”  for  ox-kitchen  are  still  to 
be  seen  in  front  of  the  Romer  towards  the  Church 
of  St.  Nicholas.  Ritter  Heinrich  von  Lang,  quoted 
by  Mr.  Jones,  gives  a racy  account  of  his  share  in 
the  ceremony.  He  was  one  of  four  gentlemen 
attending  the  trencherman,  and  had  to  wear  a 
Spanish  hat,  with  a blue  and  white  feather,  and  to 
carry  a silver  dish.  There  was  a fight  among  the 
roughs  in  the  market-place  for  the  gilded  horns  of 
the  ox,  and  the  whole  wooden  kitchen  came  down 
with  a crash — “ probably  as  a symbol  of  what  was  to 
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befall  the  Holy  Roman  Empire.”  The  number  of 
dishes  to  be  carried  was  fixed  by  immutable  laws 
and  traditions,  and  this  led  to  another  disturbance. 
Swabia,  Wetheran,  Franconia,  and  Westphalia  each 
sent  a count  to  be  dish-bearer.  They  made  nine 
journeys  between  kitchen  and  Kaisersaal,  and  thus 
thirty-six  dishes  were  placed  on  the  table.  A 
thirty-seventh  appeared  and  fell  in  order  to  the 
Count  of  Swabia.  He,  however,  objected  to  plac- 
ing the  last  dish  on  the  Emperor  s table,  and  said 
it  ought  to  be  carried  by  a Westphalian.  The 
dispute  nearly  led  to  bloodshed,  and  the  grand 
chamberlain  had  to  refer  to  records  which  went 
back  to  the  days  of  Charlemagne.  From  a list  of 
the  dishes  which  had  been  set  before  the  Emperor 
Rodolph,  it  appeared  that  this  odd  dish  was  one  of 
them  and  could  not  be  left  out,  but  Mr.  Jones  does 
not  say  how  the  matter  was  settled. 

The  cathedral,  where  the  coronation  of  the 
emperors  used  to  take  place  before  the  high  altar, 
is  of  red  sandstone,  and  one  of  the  latest  and  best 
examples  of  pure  Gothic  in  Germany.  It  was 
begun  under  the  Carlovingians  and  finished  in  the 
fourteenth  or  early  fifteenth  century.  The  western 
tower  is  163  feet  high.  Frankfurt  Cathedral  is 
dedicated  to  St.  Bartholomew,  whose  skull  is  pre- 
served as  a relic. 

Quix  was  put  in  the  best  of  humours  at  the 
corner  of  the  Romerberg — permanently  “set”  for 
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the  second  act  of  Faust,  by  the  look  of  it — by  a 
deaf  old  man,  who  asked  him  if  he  were  a Saxon, 
or  a Rhinelander,  or  a Black- Forester.  I left  him 
with  a sketch-book  to  wallow  in  the  Middle  Ages 
between  the  Romer,  the  cathedral,  and  the  river. 

Mine  was  the  pious  quest  indicated  by  the  words 
on  the  plain  tablet  of  a brown  five-storied  building 
in  a quiet  street : “In  diesen  Hause  wurde  Johann 
Wolfgang  Goethe,  am  28ten  August,  1749, 
Geboren.”  But  let  him  who  was  born  there  speak 
for  himself. 

“ The  street  in  which  our  house  was  situated 
passed  by  the  name  of  the  Stag-Ditch.  ...  I am 
conscious  that  we  lived  in  an  old  house,  which, 
in  fact,  consisted  of  two  adjoining  houses  that  had 
been  opened  into  each  other.  A spiral  staircase 
led  to  rooms  on  different  levels,  and  the  unevenness 
of  the  stories  was  remedied  by  steps.  For  us 
children,  a younger  sister  and  myself,  the  favourite 
resort  was  a spacious  floor  below,  near  the  door 
of  which  was  a large  wooden  lattice  that  allowed 
us  direct  communication  with  the  street  and  open 
air.  A bird-cage  of  this  sort,  with  which  many 
houses  were  provided,  was  called  a Frame  i^Gerdms), 
The  women  sat  in  it  to  sew  and  knit ; the  cook 
picked  her  salad  there ; female  neighbours  chatted 
with  each  other,  and  the  streets  consequently  in 
the  fine  season  wore  a southern  aspect.  . . . On 
the  second  floor  was  a room  which  was  called  the 
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garden-room,  because  they  had  there  endeavoured 
to  supply  the  want  of  a garden  by  means  of  a few 
plants  placed  before  the  window.  As  I grew  older, 
it  was  there  that  I made  my  favourite,  not  melan- 
choly, but  somewhat  sentimental,  retreat.  Over 
these  gardens,  beyond  the  city’s  walls  and  ramparts, 
might  be  seen  a beautiful  and  fertile  plain — the 
same  which  stretches  towards  Hochst.  In  the 
summer  season  I commonly  learned  my  lessons 
there,  and  watched  the  thunderstorms,  but  could 
never  look  my  fill  at  the  setting  sun,  which  went 
down  directly  opposite  my  windows.  And  when, 
at  the  same  time,  I saw  the  neighbours  wandering 
through  their  gardens  taking  care  of  their  flowers, 
the  children  playing,  parties  of  friends  enjoying 
themselves,  and  could  hear  the  bowls  rolling  and 
the  ninepins  dropping,  it  early  excited  within  me 
a feeling  of  solitude,  and  a sense  of  vague  longing 
resulting  from  it,  which,  conspiring  with  the  serious- 
ness and  awe  implanted  in  me  by  nature,  exerted 
its  influence  at  an  early  age,  and  showed  itself  more 
distinctly  in  after  years.” 

In  1754  the  house  was  rebuilt  from  the  top 
downwards,  Wolfgang,  “ dressed  as  a little  brick- 
layer,” presiding ; but  except  that  the  gardens  are 
wiped  out  and  the  city’s  walls  and  ramparts  have 
receded  the  place  remains  as  he  described  it.  The 
house,  No.  23  in  the  Grosser  Hirschgraben,  which 
is  only  a turn  from  the  busy  Kaiserstrasse,  is 
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faced  by  a homely  Gasthaus.  The  second  and 
third  stories  overhang,  and  the  windows  of  the 
first  are  ornamentally  barred.  At  the  back  is  a 
little  green  court  with  statues,  and  a long  out- 
building which  has  been  turned  into  a Goethe 
museum. 

Guide-books  give  the  contents  of  the  various 
rooms  : the  specimens  of  “Frau  Rat’s”  needlework, 
the  “ Roman  Views  ” and  books  of  the  father,  that 
“ formal  Frankfurt  citizen,”  the  desk,  the  spinet, 
and  all  the  hundred  and  one  cherished  relics  of  the 
family.  The  “spacious  floor  below”  with  its  pump,^ 
stove  and  pots  and  pans,  and  the  “spiral  staircase  ” 
remain.  Two  things  are  fast  in  my  memory:  the 
puppet  theatre,  the  gift  of  a wise  grandmother, 
whence  issued  Wilhelm  Meister ; and  the  small, 
bare,  white  room,  containing  only  the  bust,  the 
birth  certificate,  and,  at  the  moment,  a week- 
old  wreath  with  the  inscription  in  English  : “ The 
House  of  Shakespeare  to  the  House  of  Goethe, 
‘ For  everlasting  bond  of  fellowship,’  Midsummer 
Night’s  Dream,  1.1.85.  Stratford-on-Avon,  28th 
August,  1910.” 

Great  men  are  said  to  owe  most  to  their  mothers, 
and  certainly  time  has  in  a wonderful  way  preserved 
the  gentle  memory  of  the  woman  who  wrote : 

1 Frau  Aja’s  own  particular  pump,  that  a future  Queen  of  Prussia 
played  with  while  her  governess  was  adroitly  locked  up  by  Frau  Aja, 
is  in  the  courtyard. 
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“ Order  and  quiet  are  my  principal  characteristics. 
Hence  I despatch  at  once  whatever  I have  to  do, 
the  most  disagreeable  always  first,  and  I gulp  down 
the  devil  without  looking  at  him.  When  all  has 
returned  to  its  proper  state,  then  I defy  any  one 
to  surpass  me  in  good  humour.”  The  Frankfurt 
citizen,  who  ruled  the  house  life,  has  left  a library  ; 
but  the  girl-mother — she  was  only  eighteen  when 
Goethe  was  born — meets  you  on  the  stairs. 

Goethe’s  great-grandfather  was  Hans  Christian 
Goethe,  a farrier  of  Arten  in  Thuringia.  His 
son  Frederick  became  a tailor,  and  having  passed 
his  apprenticeship,  found  employment  in  Frankfurt, 
where  in  1687  he  married  the  daughter  of  a master 
tailor,  Sebastian  Lutz.  She  died  in  1700,  and  none 
of  her  children  survived.  In  1705  Frederick  Goethe 
married  Frau  Cornelia  Schellhorn,  the  daughter  of 
another  tailor,  Georg  Walter.  She  was  a widow 
of  thirty-five,  landlady  of  the  hotel  “ Zum  Weid- 
enhof.”  Frederick  had  two  sons  by  her,  the  younger, 
Johann  Caspar,  being  the  father  of  the  poet. 

Johann  Caspar  Goethe  received  a good  education, 
became  an  imperial  councillor  in  Frankfurt,  and 
married  in  1748  Katharine  Elizabeth,  daughter 
of  Johann  Wolfgang  Textor,  the  chief  magistrate. 
Lewes  describes  Goethe’s  father  as  a “ cold,  stern, 
formal,  somewhat  pedantic,  but  truth-loving,  upright- 
minded  man.”  From  him  Goethe  may  be  supposed 
to  have  inherited  his  craving  for  knowledge  and 
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delight  in  communicating  it,  and  his  almost  pedantic 
attention  to  details.  His  mother,  from  whom  he 
derived  not  only  his  looks  but,  as  he  said,  that 
genial  interest  in  his  fellow-men  which  enabled 
him  at  one  and  the  same  time  to  be  a realist,  a 
poet,  and  an  emancipated  thinker,  is  described 
as  one  of  the  pleasantest  figures  in  German  literature. 
“Frau  Aja,”  as  they  christened  her,^  was  at  once 
“grave  and  hearty,  dignified  and  simple.”  Though 
not  strictly  educated,  she  had  read  a great  deal,  and 
her  vigorous  letters  were  the  joy  of  their  recipients. 
All  sorts  of  celebrated  people  eagerly  sought  her 
acquaintance,  and  after  an  interview  with  her  an 
enthusiast  exclaimed  : “ Now  do  I understand  how 
Goethe  has  become  the  man  he  is ! ” 

She  was  married  at  seventeen  to  a man  she  did 
not  love,  and  it  is  not  difficult  to  imagine  that  the 
birth  of  her  little  son  in  the  following  year  pre- 
vented a domestic  tragedy.  The  warm  affections 
of  the  young  mother  found  a safe  object  in  the  child. 
She  herself  has  left  the  most  charming  pictures  of 
their  relations : “ I was  as  eager  for  the  hours  of 
storytelling  as  the  children  themselves  ” — for  by 
this  time  there  was  a little  daughter,  Cornelia. 
“ There  I sat,  and  there  Wolfgang  held  me  with  his 
large  black  eyes  ; and  when  the  fate  of  one  of  his 
favourites  was  not  according  to  his  fancy,  I saw  the 
angry  veins  swell  on  his  temples,  I saw  him  repress 

^ After  the  sister  of  Charlemagne. 
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his  tears.  He  often  burst  in  with  ‘ But,  mother,  the 
princess  won’t  marry  the  nasty  tailor,  even  if  he 
does  kill  the  giant’  And  when  I made  a pause  for 
the  night,  promising  to  continue  it  on  the  morrow,  I 
was  certain  that  he  would  in  the  meantime  think 
it  out  for  himself,  and  so  he  often  stimulated  my 
imagination.  When  I turned  the  story  according 
to  his  plan,  and  told  him  that  he  had  found  out  the 
dd7iouement,  then  was  he  all  fire  and  flame,  and  one 
could  see  his  little  heart  beating  beneath  his  dress  ! ” 

In  this  close  companionship  with  his  mother 
Goethe  spent  a happy  childhood  in  Frankfurt. 
The  French  occupation  in  1759  enlarged  his  ideas 
and  brought  him  for  the  first  time  in  contact  with 

o 

the  theatre.  Desultory  rather  than  regular  in  his 
studies,  he  nevertheless  made  rapid  progress  in 
languages  ; and  to  his  eager  zest  for  literature  was 
added  a keen ' curiosity  about  life.  He  began  to 
study  art,  made  friends  in  the  Jews’  quarters  in  the 
Judengasse,  and  learnt  at  least  the  elements  of  a 
number  of  trades. 

The  first  female  influence  upon  him,  apart  from 
his  mother,  appears  to  have  been  that  of  Fraulein 
von  Klettenburg,  the  “Beautiful  Soul”  of  Wilhelm 
Meister.  He  was  only  fifteen  when  he  had  his 
first  love  affair,  with  Gretchen,  the  sister  of  one 
of  his  wilder  companions.  The  story,  which  nearly 
ended  in  serious  consequences — some  of  the  young 
scapegraces  being  concerned  with  forgery — is  told 
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at  length  by  Lewes,  and  was  probably  the  basis  of 
the  early  chapters  of  Wilhelm  Meister,  Young 
as  he  was,  Goethe  must  have  felt  the  separation 
from  Gretchen  deeply,  for  speaking  of  his  renuncia- 
tion of  Frederika,  apparently  the  third  object  of  his 
passion,  he  says  bitterly : “ Gretchen  had  been 
taken  from  me.”  The  Annchen  who  “ left  him  ” 
belongs  to  the  period  of  his  Leipzig  studentship 
between  October,  1765,  and  September,  1768.  She 
was  Anna  Katharina,  daughter  of  Schonkopf,  the 
landlord  of  the  inn  where  Goethe  and  his  fellow- 
students  used  to  meet.  She  appears  to  have  jilted 
him  to  marry  a Dr.  Kanne,  whom  Goethe  had 
introduced  to  her.  Lucinda  and  Frederika  belong 
to  Strassburg,  where  Goethe  went  at  the  age  of 
twenty-one,  and  the  romances  in  which  they  took 
part  may  be  left  until  that  city  is  reached. 

The  “ Lili  ” affair  took  place  after  his  third 
return  to  Frankfurt — this  time  from  Wetzlar — when 
he  had  already  consecrated  the  Lotte  episode  in  the 
pages  of  Werther,  A mildly  sentimental  inter- 
lude with  Madame  Brentano — the  daughter  of  his 
friends  the  Laroches — came  between.  Goethe  told 
Eckermann  that  “Lili” — Anna  Elizabeth  Schone- 
mann,  the  daughter  of  a great  Frankfurt  banker — 
was  the  woman  he  loved  more  than  any  other. 
“ She  was  the  first,  and  I can  also  add  she  is  the 
last,  I truly  loved  ; for  all  the  inclinations  which 
have  since  agitated  my  heart  were  superficial  and 
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trivial  in  comparison.”  Certainly  she  provides  one 
of  the  most  fascinating  passages  in  the  Auto- 
biography. 

“ Among  Lili  s most  pleasing  peculiarities  was 
the  one  which  is  here  expressed  by  the  word 
brushing,  and  which  manifested  itself  whenever 
anything  disagreeable  was  said  or  told,  especially 
when  she  sat  at  table,  or  was  near  any  flat  surface. 

“It  had  its  origin  in  a most  fascinating  but  odd 
expedient,  which  she  once  had  recourse  to  when 
a stranger,  sitting  near  her  at  table,  uttered  some- 
thing unseemly.  Without  altering  her  mild  coun- 
tenance, she  brushed  with  her  right  hand,  most 
prettily,  across  the  table  cloth,  and  deliberately 
pushed  off  on  to  the  floor  everything  she  reached 
with  the  gentle  motion.  I know  not  what  did  not 
fall — knives,  forks,  bread,  salt-cellar,  and  also  some- 
thing belonging  to  her  neighbour ; every  one  was 
startled  ; the  servants  ran  up,  and  no  one  knew 
what  it  all  meant,  except  the  observing  ones,  who 
were  delighted  that  she  had  rebuked  and  checked 
an  impropriety  in  so  pretty  a manner.” 

In  the  Autobiography  Goethe  draws  many 
pleasant  pictures  of  the  scenes  of  his  courtship. 
The  Schonemanns  lived  at  Offenbach,  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Main  above  Frankfurt.  “ Offenbach 
on  the  Main  showed  even  then  the  considerable 
beginnings  of  a city,  which  promised  to  form  itself 
in  time.  Beautiful,  and  for  the  times,  splendid 
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buildings,  were  already  erected.  Of  these  Uncle 
Bernard  (to  call  him  by  his  familiar  title)  inhabited 
the  largest ; extensive  factories  were  adjoining ; 
D’Orville,  a lively  young  man  of  amiable  qualities, 
lived  opposite.  Contiguous  gardens  and  terraces, 
reaching  down  to  the  Main,  and  affording  a free 
egress  in  every  direction  into  the  lovely  surrounding 
scenery,  put  both  visitors  and  residents  in  excellent 
humour.  The  lover  could  not  find  a more  desirable 
spot  for  indulging  his  feelings.” 

Both  Goethe’s  and  Lili’s  friends  and  relatives 
seem  to  have  opposed  the  match.  A certain  Made- 
moiselle Delf  forced  a betrothal,  but  after  the  first 
flush  of  joy  even  Goethe  himself  was  doubtful 
whether  he  really  wanted  to  marry  Lili.  He  went 
to  Switzerland  with  the  Stolbergs  “as  an  experi- 
ment to  try  whether  he  could  renounce  her.”  Karl 
August’s  invitation  to  Weimar  did  not  make  the 
problem  any  easier.  On  Goethe’s  return  to  Frank- 
furt he  found  that  Lili’s  friends  had  worked  on  her 
to  bring  about  a separation.  But  she  remained 
loyal,  and  thus  the  burden  of  choice  was  left  with 
the  distracted  young  man.  He  was  pulled  in  half 
a dozen  different  directions,  and  though  he  formally 
renounced  Lili,  he  continued  to  hang  about  her 
house. 

Then  came  a renewal  of  Karl  August’s  invitation. 
Goethe’s  father  opposed  it,  quoting  the  uncertain 
favour  of  princes.  It  was  arranged  that  one  of  the 
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Weimar  suite  was  to  call  for  Goethe  with  a new 
landau  which  was  being  built  at  Strassburg.  The 
landau  did  not  turn  up,  Goethe’s  father  said  “ I 
told  you  so,”  and  in  despair  the  young  man  decided 
to  go  to  Italy.  At  Heidelberg  he  met  Made- 
moiselle Delf,  who,  evidently  still  bent  on  making  a 
match  between  Lili  and  Goethe,  reminded  him  that 
the  Electoral  Prince  Charles  Theodore  was  at 
Mannheim  and  wanted  young  men  of  talent.  At 
this  crisis  a letter  came  post-haste  from  Frankfurt, 
‘‘  My  missing  guide  had  waited  at  Karlsruhe  for  the 
new  landau  which  was  to  come  from  Strassburg, 
day  after  day,  hour  after  hour,  as  we  had  waited  for 
him  ; then  for  the  sake  of  some  business  he  had 
gone  round  by  way  of  Mannheim  to  Frankfurt,  and 
to  his  dismay  had  not  found  me  there.  He  sent 
the  hasty  letter  by  express,  proposing  that  now  the 
mistake  was  explained  I should  instantly  return, 
and  save  him  the  shame  of  going  to  Weimar  with- 
out me.” 

Then  followed  the  dramatic  scene  with  Made- 
moiselle Delf  which  closes  the  Autobiography. 
Goethe  “shouted  out  the  words  of  ‘ Egmont : — 

“ Child ! child  no  more  ! The  coursers  of  time, 
lashed,  as  it  were,  by  invisible  spirits,  hurry  on  the 
light  car  of  our  destiny,  and  all  that  we  can  do  is  in 
cool  self-possession  to  hold  the  reins  with  a firm 
hand,  and  to  guide  the  wheels,  now  to  the  left,  now 
to  the  right,  avoiding  a stone  here,  or  a precipice 
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there.  Whither  it  is  hurrying  who  can  tell  ? And 
who,  indeed,  can  remember  the  point  from  which  it 
started  ? ” 

So  on  November  7,  1775,  Goethe,  aged  twenty- 
six,  went  to  Weimar,  and  his  fortunes  are  no  longer 
concerned  with  Rhineland. 

Possibly  because  they  are  described  at  greater 
or  less  length  in  the  Autobiography  and  by  Lewes, 
or  possibly  because  the  objects  were  young  girls, 
Goethe’s  love  affairs,  romantic  and  interesting  as 
they  are,  do  not  pique  the  imagination  as  do  the 
occasional  glimpses  of  his  mother — as  in  her  letter 
to  Bettina  when  he  borrowed  “ my  crimson  fur 
cloak,  which  had  a long  train,  and  was  closed  in 
front  by  golden  clasps  ” to  skate  on  the  frozen 
Main.  “ Oh,  Bettina,  if  you  could  have  seen  him  ! 
Anything  so  beautiful  is  not  to  be  seen  now.  I 
clapped  my  hands  for  joy.  Never  shall  I forget 
him,  as  he  darted  out  from  one  arch  of  the  bridge 
and  in  again  under  the  other,  the  wind  carrying 
the  train  behind  him  as  he  flew!  Your  mother, 
Bettina,  was  on  the  ice,  and  all  this  was  to  please 
her!”  Frau  Aja  was  the  real  heroine  of  Goethe’s 
life  in  Frankfurt. 

It  was  this  impression  that  sent  me  wandering 
round  the  circuit  of  the  old  town  to  find  the 
Peterskirchof,  where  Frau  Aja  is  buried.  The 
churchyard,  laid  out  in  1452,  has  been  disused  since 
1828.  As  if  under  the  care  of  the  sunny  creature 
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who  never  bemoralized  any  one,”  children  played 
quiedy  in  an  artificial  sand-pit  in  the  shade  of  trees 
below  Eckhard  s war  monument,  but  I could  not 
find  her  grave.  Away  from  the  children,  in  a corner 
of  the  churchyard,  a lady  sat  writing  in  a book  with 
clasps.  One  tomb  supported  her,  another  her  ink- 
pot. Some  queer  notion  about  reincarnation 
encouraged  me  to  speak  to  her.  She  came  back 
a little  startled  out  of  who  knows  what  world  of 
imagination — for  her  writing  suggested  some  literary 
task.  She  was  French,  I think,  but  she  spoke 
English,  prettily  broken.  “ His  mother?”  she  said 
reflectively.  With  the  pen  poised  in  her  hand  she 
glanced  up  at  the  war  monument  and  across  the 
churchyard,  and  her  grave  expression  broke  into 
a whimsical  smile.  “ But  see  ! ” she  said,  they 
are  energetically  building  flats.”  The  whole  sex 
of  the  Frankfurt  citizen  was  dismissed  with  the 
little  flourish  of  the  pen,  and  I bowed  myself  away. 

Passing  the  Bockenheimer  and  Taunus  gates  of 
the  inner  town,  I found  myself  at  length  upon  the 
Main  Kai  and  plump  in  the  “Kermesse  ” that  should 
have  been  going  on  in  the  Romerberg.  All  Frank- 
furt and,  by  their  costumes,  types  from  all  the 
provinces  in  Germany  were  crowded  into  an  avenue 
of  booths  that  reached  from  the  Lower  to  the  Old 
Main  bridge.  There  were  sweets  and  cakes  and 
toys,  clothes  and  carvings,  leather-work  and,  above 
all,  mountains  of  china.  Pressing  through  I emerged 
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at  the  far  end  to  find  Quix,  like  a blonde  Mephis- 
topheles,  looking  down  sardonically  upon  all  the  fun 
of  the  fair.  He  had  burrowed  and  sketched  his 
way  through  the  centuries  and  come  out  by  way 
of  the  Grosse  Fischergasse,  and  had  been  waiting 
half  an  hour,  he  asserted. 

The  evening  being  young  and  golden,  and  my 
mind  still  running  on  Goethe,  I induced  Quix  to 
cross  the  Alte  Main  Briicke  of  red  sandstone  men- 
tioned in  a document  of  1222,  but  many  times 
restored,  and  since  1843  adorned  with  a statue  of 
Charlemagne,  in  search  of  the  Gerbermiihle,  or 
tanning-mill,  where  once  lived  Marianne  V. 
Willemer,  the  “ Suleika  ” of  the  Westdstlicher 
Divan.  Quix  was  very  much  more  in  the  mood 
for  the  house  of  Schopenhauer  on  the  Schone 
Aussicht.  He  was  critical  of  the  iron  cross  sur- 
mounted by  a cock — representing  the  victim  of  the 
architects  vow  to  sacrifice  to  the  devil  the  first 
living  creature  that  crossed — which  stands  in  the 
middle  of  the  bridge,  although  I assured  him  that  in 
his  present  character  he  shouldn’t  look  a gift  cock  in 
the  beak  ; and  he  was  down  upon  my  fancy  that 
“ Fahrgasse,”  “the  Lane  of  Journeys,”  as  the  street 
leading  to  the  bridge  is  called,  may  have  suggested 
to  Goethe  the  call  of  the  wild,  and  caravans,  and 
the  melancholy  chant  of  the  bulbul.  “He  wouldn’t 
come  that  way  from  the  Stag-ditch,”  said  Quix;  “he 
would  nip  through  the  Romerberg  on  to  the  Main 
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Kai ; and  he  was  sixty-five  when  he  wrote  West- 
dstlicher  Divan^  and,  anyhow,  the  Gerbermiihle  is 
only  a restaurant  now.” 

The  pleasant  walk  along  the  Deutschherren-Kai 
cheered  him,  however,  and  he  presently  sat  down 
on  the  grassy  bank  of  the  Main — very  much  like 
the  Thames  below  Hammersmith — to  make  a 
distant  drawing  of  the  Gerbermiihle,  prettily  backed 
by  chestnuts,  as  it  might  be  Ranelagh.  My  close 
examination  discovered  a deep-roofed  house  with 
green  shutters,  little  tables  under  the  chestnuts,  and 
a lisping  stream — Beverley  brook,  in  fact. 

Some  interesting  frescoes  in  grisaille  have  recently 
been  discovered  in  the  sacristy  of  the  Deutschherren- 
Ordenskirche  opposite  the  south  end  of  the  Alte 
Main  Briicke  in  Sachsenhausen.  The  original  church, 
founded  in  1193  presented  to  the  Teutonic  Order 
by  Frederick  II,  was  destroyed  by  fire  in  1647  and 
afterwards  rebuilt.  The  frescoes,  which  belong  to 
the  sixteenth  century,  represent  the  Madonna  with 
the  Infant  Saviour  in  her  arms,  surrounded  by 
angels,  with  figures  of  St.  George  and  St.  Chris- 
topher below,  and  the  Coronation  of  the  Virgin.  The 
latter  is  a free  copy  of  part  of  Diirer’s  “ Heller- 
Altar,”  painted  in  1509  for  the  Dominican  church 
at  Frankfurt.  Beside  the  figure  of  St.  Christopher 
in  the  former  fresco  is  a portrait  of  Diirer  himself 
holding  in  one  hand  a palette  and  brushes  and  in 
the  other  a tablet  with  an  inscription.  Dr.  Gebhardt 
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says  that  the  figure  of  St.  Christopher  is  a literal 
copy  of  a Diirer  woodcut.  Herr  Ballin,  who  at  the 
moment  of  writing  is  at  work  upon  the  restoration 
of  the  frescoes,  has  found  beneath  the  figures  a long 
scroll  with  the  remains  of  an  inscription,  and  also 
two  heads  which  are  said  to  represent  the  Emperor 
Henry  and  his  wife  Kunigunde. 

From  our  dawdling  about  Frankfurt  after  dark, 
two  impressions  jump  to  the  mind’s  eye — one  of  a 
boy  who,  on  our  stopping  to  peer  at  some  monu- 
ment, darted  from  shadows  and  recited  a poem  in 
seventy-five  stanzas,  with  appropriate  action,  and 
the  other  of  the  man  whom  Quix  immortalized  in 
his  sketch-book  as  Behemoth. 

We  found  ourselves  in  a cafd  that  made  a cave  of 
light  on  the  Kaiserstrasse.  There  was  a band,  the 
beer  was  good,  and  we  were  just  saying  that  there 
only  needed  some  central  incident  when  Behemoth 
rolled  in.  Without  a word  waiters  were  upon  him  ; 
and  in  less  time  than  I write  in  he  had  smoothly 
enveloped  a large,  moist  confection,  a glass  of 
Kiimmel,  and  a bottle  of  mineral  water.  Words 
cannot  describe  the  awful  celerity  of  hand  to  mouth. 
It  was  like  watching  a dredger  at  work.  We  were 
still  gasping  when  an  ivory-white  motor-car  glided 
up  to  the  door.  A meagre  youth  descended,  made 
a false  entrance,  retired,  and  advanced  with  cere- 
mony to  Behemoth’s  table.  He  picked  up  Behe- 
moth’s glass,  smelled  to  it,  and  gravely  finished 
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the  contents.  Then  he  paid  the  waiter,  and  led 
Behemoth  to  the  car,  which  rolled  mysteriously 
away. 

Frankfurt,  as  the  Eurasian  gentleman  declared, 
is  a bully  place.  The  Main  Kai  alone,  where 
Goethe  let  his  dreams  fly  aboard  “the  Hochst 
market-ship,”  with  its  many-coloured  life,  would 
provide  entertainment  for  many  days.  I have 
never  been  in  an  inland  town  with  so  much  of 
the  sea’s  magic.  Possibly  because  of  the  strong 
Jewish  influence  you  are  everywhere  reminded  of 
the  East ; of  “ the  navy  of  Tarshish,  bringing  gold 
and  silver,  ivory  and  apes,  and  peacocks.”  There 
is  a quarter  where  Rahab,  tired  and  anointed,  sits 
at  her  window  as  she  might  have  sat  in  Babylon. 
The  very  names  of  the  streets  and  lanes,  such  as 
Hirschgraben  and  Rapunzelgasschen,  are  a joy  for 
ever. 

Schopenhauer  was  not  born  in  Erankfurt,  but 
came  there  in  1831  after  lecturing  in  Berlin.  His 
father  was  a banker,  and  his  mother,  Johanna 
Schopenhauer,  a writer  of  some  distinction. 
Schopenhauer  died  in  September,  i860,  and  there 
is  a statue  to  him  overlooking  the  lake  in  the 
Obermain  Anlage,  the  first  of  the  pleasant  gardens 
that  follow  the  zigzag  of  the  fortifications  all  round 
Old  Frankfurt. 
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CHAPTER  X 


FRANKFURT  TO  HEIDELBERG THE  CASTLE — JEROME 

OF  PRAGUE — “ FIFINE  “ HYPERION  ” 

My  last  memory  of  Frankfurt  is  of  a distant 
view  of  blue  mountains  from  the  Hohen- 
zollernplatz,  where  we  walked  to  kill  half  an  hour 
before  the  Heidelberg  train  started.  We  travelled 
fourth-class  for  the  sake  of  an  experience  that 
would  have  been  pleasant  enough  if  it  hadn’t  been 
for  a cheese.  All  the  rest  of  our  companions  in 
the  square  compartment  that  was  like  a sunny  room 
on  wheels  were  friendly,  and  we  were  impressed 
by  their  delicate  consideration  about  seats  under 
circumstances  where  twelve  out  of  twenty  must 
stand.  Even  the  buxom  old  lady  who  introduced 
the  offender  at  Wixhausen  was  made  much  of,  as 
polite  people  vie  in  countenancing  the  parents  of  a 
disagreeable  child.  But  nothing  is  more  persistent 
than  atmosphere,  and  my  memory  of  the  hot,  slow 
journey  is  haunted  with  the  smell  of  cheese. 

Still,  there  were  compensations  in  the  scenery. 
It  must  have  been  through  the  Monchwald  region 
immediately  to  the  south  of  Frankfurt  that  Goethe 
wandered  on  his  midnight  walk  from  Offenbach 
14  209 
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when  he  was  troubled  in  his  mind  about  Lili.  He 
has  left  a fascinating  description  of  the  furtive 
sounds  and  movements  of  a summer  night ; the 
rattling  or  rustling  of  a little  animal  working  under- 
ground— a hedgehogor  a weasel.  Near  Roderberg 
he  “ recognized  by  their  chalk-white  gleam  the  steps 
which  lead  up  to  the  vineyards.”  He  fell  asleep, 
and  when  he  awoke  : “ Sachsenhausen  lay  before 
me,  light  mists  marked  out  the  course  of  the  river  ; 
it  was  cool,  and  to  me  most  welcome.” 

At  first  the  country  is  level  and  patched  with 
pine-woods,  but  beyond  Darmstadt  the  mountains 
of  the  Odenwald  beoin  on  the  left  and  continue 

o 

to  Heidelberg.  On  the  right  a cultivated  plain 
stretches  away  to  the  invisible  Rhine.  Here  and 
there  one  beofins  to  recognize  hints  of  the  south  in 
patches  of  maize,  ox-wagons,  and  touches  of  bright 
colour  in  the  dresses  of  women  working  in  the 
fields.  It  is  still  some  way  to  the  Black  Forest, 
but  the  characteristics  of  that  region  are  already 
perceptible — or  at  any  rate  they  were  to  Quix,  who 
has  sentimental  associations  therewith.  The  Oden- 
wald, by  the  way,  was  the  home  of  “ Elsie  ” in 
Longfellow’s  “Golden  Legend,”  to  which  I shall 
have  occasion  to  refer  in  writing  of  Strassburg. 
Longfellow  knew  this  part  of  Rhineland  very  well, 
and  his  novel  Hyperion  comes  next  to  Meredith’s 
Farina  as  an  English  work  inspired  by  the  great 
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Unfortunately  the  romance  of  Heidelberg  has 
appealed  to  lesser  writers,  so  that  one  approaches 
the  place  with  some  prejudice.  Harassed  by  our 
slow,  hot  journey  in  an  atmosphere  of  cheese,  we 
tumbled  out  at  Heidelberg  in  haste  and  immedi- 
ately began  to  quarrel  about  our  direction.  The 
valley  of  the  Neckar  was  quite  lovely  with  gold 
and  purple,  but  we  called  it  obvious,  and  swore  that 
Heidelberg  was  tourist-haunted  and  smelt  of  burn- 
ing india-rubber — for  some  tramway  repairs  were 
going  on  in  the  long  Hauptstrasse.  Quix  was  the 
first  to  recover  over  some  coffee  at  the  Badischer 
Hof  Hotel.  They  brought  the  coffee  in  its  native 
strainers,  and  I think  I said  I wanted  a drink,  not 
machinery.  We  agreed  that  the  shield  and  green 
caps  of  a students’  corps  hanging  on  the  wall  were 
a piece  of  arrogance,  and  separated  in  moods  be- 
tween which  there  was  little  to  choose  in  critical 
superiority  ; Quix  to  stand  on  the  Alte  Briicke  and, 
“supposing  he  must,”  make  a scornful  drawing  of 
the  Schloss  that,  fatally  pink  upon  green,  fawns 
upon  every  amateur,  and  I as  offensively  to  “do” 
the  ruins. 

The  climb  completed  a cure  that  the  little  Hans 
Sachslike  booths  between  the  buttresses  of  the 
Heiliggeistkirche  had  begun,  and  I found  the  ruins 
interesting  and  impressive  ; though  I’ll  still  maintain 
that  the  ascent  at  evening  is  chiefly  worth  while 
for  looking  down  through  trees  upon  the  roofs  and 
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pinnacles  of  Heidelberg  misted  in  the  valley.  But 
there  is  romance  in  tumbled  masonry,  even  of  red 
sandstone,  and  fertile  musing  may  be  done  at  dusk 
among  the  towers  and  terraces  of  the  Schloss. 

Heidelberg  Castle  stands  upon  a wooded  emi- 
nence, the  Jettenbiihl,  328  feet  above  the  Neckar, 
and  faces  north-west.  The  general  arrangement 
of  the  castle  is  too  complicated  to  be  described  in 
detail  without  the  assistance  of  a plan.  The  oldest 
part  is  probably  the  library  beside  the  Ruprechtsbau, 
a little  to  the  south-west  of  the  centre.  This  dates 
from  the  fourteenth  century,  but  most  of  the  exist- 
ing buildings  belong  to  the  Renaissance.  In  the 
courtyard  there  is  a fountain  with  four  granite 
pillars  from  Charlemagne’s  palace  at  Ingelheim. 
At  the  north-west  and  south-east  angles  are  the 
ruined  round  towers  which  add  so  much  to  the 
picturesque  appearance  of  the  castle.  The  Great 
Terrace,  which  has  been  so  often  drawn  and  painted, 
lies  to  the  eastward,  and  above  it  the  castle  garden 
ascends  to  the  heights  of  Molkenkur  and  Konigstuhl. 
From  the  latter  you  command  views  of  the  Rhine 
and  Neckar  valleys,  the  Haardt  and  Taunus  Moun- 
tains, the  Odenwald  and  the  Black  Forest.  In 
1622  Tilly,  “the  monk  in  the  garb  of  a general,” 
bombarded  Heidelberg  for  a month,  took  it  by 
storm,  and  subjected  the  town  to  three  days’  pillage. 
In  1689,  and  again  in  1693,  Heidelberg  was  sacked 
by  French  forces.  It  was  M^lac  in  the  former 
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year  who  blew  up  the  round  “Thick  Tower”  of 
the  castle  overlooking  the  town.  It  is  said  that 
the  destruction  of  1693  was  so  complete  that  only 
one  house  in  the  market-place  escaped.  The 
castle  was  further  damaged  by  lightning  in  1769. 

The  earliest  history  of  the  castle  is  not  very  clear. 
It  is  said  that  when  the  building  operations  of 
Ludwig  V were  going  on,  remains  of  very  ancient 
work  mingled  with  fragments  of  Roman  masonry 
were  discovered.  There  is  a record  of  an  early 
fortress  on  the  hill  held  under  the  Abbey  of  Lorsch, 
near  Worms.  Two  derivations  are  given  for  the 
name  of  the  hill  itself : “ Jetta,”  a witch  who  pro- 
phesied that  one  day  the  hill  would  be  crowned  with 
palaces  and  become  a centre  of  light  and  learning ; 
and  “ Jutha,”  wife  of  a sixth-century  Frankish  duke 
who  is  supposed  to  have  built  the  earliest  castle. 
The  first  historical  mention  of  the  present  building 
is  in  1308,  when  Rudolf  I,  Count  Palatine,  took  up 
his  residence  at  Heidelberg.  Ludwig  V (1508) 
completed  the  Thick  Tower  and  his  brother  Fried- 
rich the  Hall  of  Mirrors.  The  splendid  Renaissance 
Otto  Heinrich  Bau  was  built  between  1556  and 

1563- 

To  English  people  the  most  interesting  part  of 
Heidelberg  Castle  is  the  Englischer  Bau,  built  in 
1612  by  Friedrich  V the  “Winter  King,”  for  his 
bride,  the  only  daughter  of  James  VI  of  Scotland 
and  namesake  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  The  following 
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description  of  the  Princess  Elizabeth  in  her  seven- 
teenth year  is  taken  from  Miss  Elizabeth  Godfrey  s 
Heidelberg : its  Princes  and  its  Palaces — a book 
that  can  fairly  be  described  as  monumental  in  its 
completeness.  “She  had  grown  up  slender  and 
graceful,  active  as  a panther,  and  untiring  in  riding 
or  dancing  ; her  deep  dark  eyes  and  well-marked 
eyebrows  and  her  dark  hair,  dashed  with  Stuart 
russet,  were  set  off  by  her  mother  s brilliantly  fair 
complexion.  Her  features  were  rather  strongly 
marked  for  a girl,  her  expression  most  animated,  and 
she  possessed  the  incomparable  gift  of  her  more 
famous  grandmother  of  fascinating  all  with  whom  she 
came  in  contact,  which  won  her  title  of  Queen  of 
Hearts.  Happily  her  intended  husband  proved  no 
exception.” 

The  young  people,  who  had  been  betrothed  from 
their  cradles — they  were  born  in  the  same  year — 
first  ’ met  at  Whitehall  on  October  17,  1612.  The 
proposed  marriage  was  very  popular  with  the  Pro- 
testant party  in  England,  though  Elizabeth  s father, 
now  James  I of  England,  and  still  more  her  mother, 
Anne  of  Denmark,  were  disinclined  to  it  on  account 
of  their  wish  to  conciliate  the  Catholic  powers. 
However,  the  young  Elector  Palatine,  “tall,  grace- 
ful, and  self-possessed,  as  well  as  exceedingly  hand- 
some ” made  a good  impression  on  the  royal 
parents.  James  gave  him  the  Garter,  and  the  Queen 
— who  had  higher  ambitions  for  Elizabeth — looked 
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on  good-humouredly,  though  she  could  not  forbear 
teasing  her  daughter  by  calling  her  ‘‘  Goody 
Palsgrave’^ — as  one  might  say  “Mrs.  Lord 
Lieutenant.” 

The  wedding  took  place  on  Valentines  Day  1613. 
The  bride  wore  white  satin  richly  brocaded  with 
pearls,  with  a crown  of  pearls  and  diamonds  on  her 
head,  and  her  long,  chestnut  plaits  wound  with 
strings  of  jewels  ; the  bridegroom  was  in  a very 
becoming  suit  of  white  satin  embroidered  in  silver, 
with  a diamond  agraffe  of  great  value  in  his  plumed 
hat.  The  marriage  service  was  that  of  the  English 
Prayer-book,  Friedrich  made  his  responses  in  very 
good  English,  the  Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells  preached 
a sermon  on  the  Marriage  in  Cana  of  Galilee,  and 
at  one  point  in  the  service  Elizabeth  had  to  stifle  a 
fit  of  laughter. 

The  young  couple  set  sail  from  Margate  at  the 
end  of  April,  being  accompanied  by  the  King  and 
Queen  as  far  as  Rochester,  and  by  Prince  Charles 
to  the  port.  In  Holland  Friedrich  left  his  bride  to 
prepare  her  reception  at  Heidelberg.  Her  journey 
up  the  Rhine  was  a triumphal  progress,  but  the 
thing  she  enjoyed  most  was  escaping  from  ceremonies 
to  picnic  in  the  fields.  She  was  sitting  under  a 
clump  of  beeches  near  Diisseldorf  when  she  first 
saw  the  fairy  fleet  her  husband  had  sent  to  meet 
her.  He  joined  her  at  Bacharach  and  brought 
her  home  in  triumph,  carrying  her  in  his  arms  over 
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the  threshold  of  the  castle  into  the  embrace  of 
his  mother. 

For  the  first  years  of  their  marriage  the  country 
was  at  peace  and  the  young  people  were  intensely 
happy.  To  quote  Miss  Godfrey : “ Friedrich 
celebrated  the  birth  of  his  heir  with  another  little 
plan  to  please  Elizabeth,  namely,  the  conversion  of 
the  long  terrace  outside  the  moat  under  her  windows, 
which  had  been  mounted  with  cannon  and  called 
the  Ordnance  Garden,  into  a private  garden  for  her 
pleasure.  It  was  named  the  English  Garden,  and 
filled  with  the  fragrant  English  flowers  that  recalled 
her  childish  home  ; the  Crown  Imperial,  the  Flower 
de  Luce,  the  musk  rose,  together  with  carnation 
and  gilliflower,  filled  the  long  terrace  where  the 
black-mouthed  cannon  had  so  lately  stood  ; and  at 
the  south  end  it  was  enclosed  and  kept  private  by  a 
rococo  gateway,  still  standing,  with  a Latin  inscrip- 
tion to  the  effect  that  it  was  presented  by  Friedrich 
V to  his  dearest  wife  Elizabeth  in  the  year 
1615.” 

The  “ lion”  of  the  castle  is  of  course  the  Heidel- 
berger  Fass  or  “Tun.”  The  guides  have  a jest 
about  the  Tun,  which  is  worth  recording.  On  first 
entering  the  cellar  you  stand  in  front  of  a barrel 
about  the  size  of  a small  gasometer,  and  when  you 
have  sufficiently  gaped,  the  guide  says,  “ Kleine 
Fass  ” (“  Little  Tun  ”).  Then  he  takes  you  to  the 
“ Grosse  Fass”  (the  “Great  Tun”),  and  you  have 
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no  words  left,  but  climb  upon  it,  Gulliver-like,  and 
think  about  the  dog  with  eyes  as  big  as  towers. 
To  be  exact,  the  Great  Tun  is  36  feet  in  length 
and  26  feet  in  diameter,  and  holds  800  hogs- 
heads. 

Descending  from  the  castle,  I found  that  Quix 
had  looked  under  the  surface  by  which  Heidelberg 
may  be  supposed  to  keep  the  tourist  at  bay,  and 
was  now  absorbed  in  a little  upright  drawing  of 
a lone  poplar  on  a green  spit  of  land  in  golden 
water  with  wiggly  reflections  beneath.  We  greeted 
each  other  apologetically,  and  ventured  that  Heidel- 
berg wasn’t  half  a bad  place,  but  still  we  didn’t  feel 
that  we  had  quite  found  Heidelberg.  Dinner  in 
the  beer  restaurant  in  the  Hauptstrasse  that  is 
dedicated  to  the  Jester  Perkeo,  whose  effigy  is  one 
of  the  toys  of  the  Schloss,  deepened  a sympathy 
with  the  place  that  was  now  proof  against  even  the 
egregious  university  student.  He  was  there  in 
scarred  numbers,  spoiling  for  affront.  Like  many 
other  chartered  nuisances,  however,  the  German 
student  looks  better  than  his  traditions  will  allow 
him  to  seem  ; and  probably  ten  minutes  of  the 
gloves  with  an  English  university  lad  would  prove 
him  a very  fine  fellow — and  benefit  both. 

At  our  table  we  had  an  engaging  illustration 
of  the  German  virtue  of  thoroughness.  A middle- 
aged  man,  taking  the  apparently  vacant  chair,  sat 
upon  Quix’s  sketch-book,  apologized,  glanced  and 
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begged  to  examine.  A drawing  of  the  Rapunzel- 
gasschen  at  Frankfurt  excited  his  admiration,  which 
he  expressed  in  terms  that  betrayed  professional 
knowledge.  Yes,  he  also  had  studied  at  Munich. 
A painter  ? No,  a photographer.  He  looked  upon 
two  years  in  the  life-class  as  a matter-of-course 
preparation  for  camera  work.  Then  there  were 
compliments  and  “prositings”  while  Quix  and  the 
stranger  exchanged  memories  of  this  Herr  Professor 
and  the  other. 

By  now  it  was  dark,  and  we  wandered  aimlessly 
in  a mood  of  half-content  about  a Heidelberg  that 
gave  more  and  more  of  its  confidence.  Heidel- 
berg,  lying  on  a narrow  ledge  between  the  Castle 
Rock — which  is  a spur  of  the  Konigstuhl — and  the 
river,  resolves  itself  into  one  long  street,  the  Haupt- 
strasse,  which  continues  for  two  miles  along  the 
south  bank  of  the  Neckar  to  the  Karlstor.  There 
are  two  bridges,  the  Neue  Briicke,  which  crosses 
from  the  gardens  by  the  railway  station  at  the  west 
end  of  the  town  to  the  suburb  of  Neuenheim  ; and 
the  Alte  Briicke,  adorned  with  statues  of  the  builder, 
Elector  Karl  Theodore,  and  Minerva,  which  leads 
from  the  older  part  of  the  town.  A number  of 
narrow  lanes  descend  from  the  Hauptstrasse  to  the 
promenade  along  the  Neckar,  and  close  under  the 
hill  a new  market  and  pleasure  gardens  have  been 
made.  At  Neuenheim  there  is  an  English  college, 
where  King  George  was  a student,  and  it  was  at 
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Heidelberg  that  the  late  King  Edward,  then  Prince 
of  Wales,  and  Queen  Alexandra  met  for  the  first 
time. 

The  centre  of  Old  Heidelberg  is  the  Heiliggeist- 
kirche  in  the  old  market-place.  This  church  is 
probably  unique  in  housing  two  forms  of  religion 
under  one  roof,  the  nave  being  devoted  to  Protes- 
tant, the  choir  to  Old  Catholic  worship.  But  the 
oldest  church  in  Heidelberg  is  the  Peterskirche, 
where  Jerome  of  Prague  in  1460  expounded  the 
reformed  doctrines,  nailing  his  celebrated  thesis  to 
the  door.  Jerome,  who  was  born  in  1365,  studied 
for  a time  at  Oxford,  where  he  came  under  the 
influence  of  Wycliffe.  With  John  Huss  he  took 
part  in  the  university  disputes  at  Prague  in  1407, 
and  finally  had  to  flee  from  Hungary.  When  Huss 
was  imprisoned  at  Constance  in  1415  Jerome  went 
there  to  support  him,  but  lost  his  courage  at  the  last 
moment.  He  retreated,  was  arrested  at  Hirschau, 
in  Bavaria,  and  haled  back  to  Constance,  where, 
on  September  23,  1415,  he  made  retractation  of 
his  reformed  opinions.  Eight  months  later,  how- 
ever, he  withdrew  his  retractation,  saying,  “ Of  all 
the  sins  that  I have  ever  committed  since  my  youth 
none  weigh  so  heavily  on  my  mind  and  cause  me 
such  keen  remorse  as  that  which  I committed  when 
I approved  of  the  iniquitous  sentence  given  against 
Wycliffe  and  against  the  holy  martyr  John  Huss, 
my  master  and  friend.’’  This  time  his  courage 
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persisted,  and  he  was  burnt  at  the  stake,  and 
his  ashes,  like  those  of  Huss,  were  cast  in  the 
Rhine. 

The  University  of  Heidelberg  is  the  oldest  in 
Germany.  It  was  founded  in  1356  by  Elector 
Rupert  on  the  model  of  Paris,  but  did  not  begin 
its  active  life  until  1386,  when  it  received  papal 
sanction.  Many  famous  men  have  been  professors 
at  Heidelberg — Reuchlin,  Puffendorf,  Voss,  Helm- 
holtz, and  Bunsen  among  them. 

Wandering  about  Heidelberg  in  the  dark,  across 
the  Neue  Briicke  to  Neuenheim,  and  a little  way 
along  the  aptly  named  Philosophenweg  and  back 
again,  we  had  the  feeling  that  the  little  memorable 
thing  that  we  looked  for  and  generally  got  in  every 
stage  of  our  journey  hadn’t  happened  ; and  I think 
it  was  the  sense  of  something  promising  that  made 
us  debate  whether  we  would  or  would  not  spare 
another  day  on  this  side  of  Basel,  which  was  to  be 
the  farthest  point  of  our  journey.  Short  of  the 
memorable  thing,  which  we  knew  wouldn’t  come 
by  seeking,  we  counted  up  the  small  gains  of  the 
day  as  people  tell  over  the  advantages  of  a place 
they  know  all  the  time  isn’t  what  they  really  want. 
That  in  this  pooling  of  impressions,  as  we  leant  on 
the  parapet  of  the  Neue  Briicke  and  gazed  up  at 
the  strange  planet  of  the  Konigstuhl,  nothing  out- 
valued Ouix’s  poplar  shows  that  we  were  reduced 
to  sifting  pretty  small.  We  did  our  best  with  the 
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poplar ; how  it  showed  that  the  expected,  the  sched- 
uled thing  never  is  the  real  thing ; and  that  took 
us  off  our  immediate  poverty  and  back  upon  glean- 
ings that  survived  the  test  of  memory.  There  had 
been  the  Glockenspiel  at  Emmerich,  the  fountain 
in  the  Hofgarten  at  Diisseldorf  where  Heine 
kicked  aside  the  leaves  “ on  a clear,  frosty  autumn 
morning ’’and  “thought  on  the  words  of  Glaucus  ” 
— and,  of  course,  here  the  “ four  great  poplars  ” 
came  in  very  happily — the  sudden  Dom  by  night 
in  deadly  Mainz,  and  so  on.  Then  we  moved  up 
sleepily  among  the  shadows  and  so  came  upon  the 
memorable  thing. 

She  took  the  blinding  white  of  acetylene  flares 
in  the  middle  of  the  Ludwigsplatz — a pit  of  light 
darkly  hedged  with  hundreds  of  still  and  silent 
people.  How  we  had  missed  the  preparation  of 
“rough  pole  and  shaven  plank”  I don’t  know  ; but 
there  she  was,  the  authentic  Fifine  with  the  rest  of 
“the  tumbling-troop  arrayed,  the  strollers  on  their 
stage,  drawn  up  and  under  arms,  and  ready  to 
engage.”  At  the  time  we  thought  we  had  come 
a little  too  late,  for  after  some  perfunctory  posing 
and  tumbling  in  coloured  lights  upon  the  broad 
platform,  always  with  a certain  deference  to  Fifine, 
the  troop  retired  to  a pavilion.  The  human  hedge 
came  to  life,  murmuring  as  if  a breeze  had  sprung 
up,  but  moved  only  to  the  western  side  of  the 
square,  where  high  above  the  statue  of  Kaiser 
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Wilhelm  I a dark  line  sagged  from  the  roof  of  the 
university  building  to  that  of  the  museum.  With 
simulated  excitement  the  leader  of  the  troop  ran 
among  the  people,  and  picked  out  heavy  fellows  to 
hang  on  to  the  guide-ropes.  While  they  wrangled 
for  the  honour  a bowed  and  muffled  Fifine  stepped 
from  the  pavilion  and  glided  mouse-like  and  almost 
unnoticed  through  the  crowd  and  up  a ladder.  Her 
cloak  came  fluttering  down  to  reveal  her,  lit  from 
below%  some  sixty  feet  above  our  heads,  in  an 
aloofness  that  was  almost  a sanctity. 

Twice  she  crossed  and  recrossed  the  square,  and 
each  time  one  felt  the  extraordinary  conflict  of 
emotions  that  accompanies  the  spectacle  of  life 
risked  for  gain  : fear,  shame,  admiration,  and  a hot 
something  that  is  almost  hope.  Never  perhaps  are 
good  and  evil  passions  more  nicely  balanced.  Look- 
ing up  at  the  slim,  swaying  figure  above  the  pit 
of  light  and  passion  on  the  leash  one  fancied  that 
she  knew  and  exulted  in  her  power ; that  the 
heaven  and  hell  of  the  human  heart  were  balanced 
on  her  heavy  pole  ; that  when  she  hesitated  half- 
way and  slid  a foot  uncertainly  she  was  playing  less 
with  death  than  with  the  hungry  and  yet  so  pitiful 
beast  below.  The  cruelty  was  transferred  from  it 
to  her.  Like  a statue  she  stood  upon  the  little 
platform  at  the  head  of  the  ladder  to  receive  the 
roar  that  was  louder  for  self-approval — that  after 
all  we  were  glad.  The  leader  of  the  troop  folded 
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her  cloak  about  her,  and  swiftly  descending  she 
glided  into  the  pavilion. 

Clowning  followed.  Two  men  crossed  and  re- 
crossed and  trifled  with  our  nerves,  dropping  and 
catching  hands  with  cries  of  mock  alarm  ; the  in- 
evitable fat  man  trundled  the  inevitable  fat  woman 
half-way  and  flung  her  down,  a creature  of  straw  ; 
and  to  crown  all  a human  volcano  blazed  and 
banged  in  mid-air.  But  these  were  merely  to  let 
down  the  emotion.  Fifine  was  the  memorable 
thing  in  Heidelberg. 

It  is  impossible  in  a book  dealing  with  the 
romance  of  the  Rhine  to  ignore  Longfellow’s  Hy- 
perion. At  every  stage  of  Paul  Flemming’s 
journey  up  the  Rhine  there  is  the  right  touch  of 
description ; the  legend  or  tradition  is  insinuated 
without  effort  as  if  it  had  been  invented  by  the 
writer  to  sum  up  the  atmosphere  of  the  scene. 
Flemming  made  his  journey  in  December,  but  we 
were  late  enough  in  the  summer  to  appreciate  the 
felicity  of  such  passages  as  this  : “ The  morning 
was  still  misty,  but  not  cold.  Across  the  Rhine  the 
sun  came  wading  through  the  reddish  vapours  ; 
and  soft  and  silver-white  outspread  the  broad  river, 
without  a ripple  upon  its  surface,  or  visible  motion 
of  the  ever-moving  current.  A little  vessel,  with 
one  loose  sail,  was  riding  at  anchor,  keel  to  keel 
with  another,  that  lay  beneath  it,  its  own  appari- 
tion— and  all  was  silent,  and  calm,  and  beautiful.” 
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Flemming  spent  the  winter  in  Heidelberg,  and  I 
have  no  hesitation  in  “lifting”  bodily  Longfellows 
description  of  the  castle. 

“High  and  hoar  on  the  forehead  of  the  Jettenblihl 
stands  the  Castle  of  Heidelberg.  Behind  it  rise 
the  oak-crested  hills  of  the  Geissberg  (Molkenkur) 
and  the  Kaiserstiihl ; and  in  front,  from  the  wide 
terrace  of  masonry,  you  can  almost  throw  a stone 
upon  the  roofs  of  the  town,  so  close  do  they  lie 
beneath.  Above  this  terrace  rises  the  broad  front 
of  the  Chapel  of  Saint  Udalrich  (Friedrichsbau). 
On  the  left  stands  the  slender  octagon  tower  of  the 
horologe  : and  on  the  right,  a huge  round  tower, 
battered  and  shattered  by  the  mace  of  war,  shores 
up  with  its  broad  shoulders  the  beautiful  palace  and 
garden -terrace  of  Elizabeth,  wife  of  the  Count 
Palatine  Frederick.  In  the  rear  are  older  palaces 
and  towers,  forming  a vast,  irregular  quadrangle  ; 
Rodolph’s  ancient  castle,  with  its  Gothic  gloriette 
and  fantastic  gables  ; the  Giants’  Tower,  guarding 
the  drawbridge  over  the  moat ; the  Rent  Tower, 
with  the  linden  trees  growing  on  its  summit ; and 
the  magnificent  Rittersaal  of  Otho- Henry,  Count 
Palatine  of  the  Rhine,  and  Grand  Seneschal  of  the 
Holy  Roman  Empire.  From  the  gardens  behind 
the  castle,  you  pass  under  the  archway  of  the 
Giants’  Tower  into  the  great  courtyard.  The  diverse 
architecture  of  different  ages  strikes  the  eye,  and 
curious  sculptures.  In  niches  on  the  wall  of  Saint 
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Udalrich  s chapel  stand  rows  of  knights  in  armour, 
broken  and  dismembered ; and  on  the  front  of 
Othos  Rittersaal  (Otho-Heinrichsbau),  the  heroes 
of  Jewish  history  and  classic  fable.  You  enter  the 
open  and  desolate  chambers  of  the  ruin,  and  on 
every  side  are  medallions  and  family  arms ; the 
Globe  of  the  Empire  and  the  Golden  Fleece,  or 
the  Eagle  of  the  Caesars,  resting  on  the  escutcheons 
of  Bavaria  and  the  Palatinate.  Over  the  windows, 
and  doorways,  and  chimneys  are  sculptures  and 
mouldings  of  exquisite  workmanship ; and  the  eye 
is  bewildered  by  the  profusion  of  Caryatides,  and 
arabesques,  and  rosettes,  and  fan-like  flutings,  and 
garlands  of  fruits  and  flowers  and  acorns,  and 
bullocks’  heads,  with  draperies  of  foliage,  and 
muzzles  of  lions  holding-  rings  in  their  teeth.  The 
cunning  hand  of  art  was  busy  for  six  centuries  in 
raising  and  adorning  these  walls ; the  mailed  hands 
of  Time  and  War  have  defaced  and  overthrown 
them  in  less  than  two.  Next  to  the  Alhambra  of 
Granada,  the  Castle  of  Heidelberg  is  the  most 
magnificent  ruin  of  the  Middle  Ages.” 

Not  less  happy  is  Longfellow’s  description  of  the 
surrounding  landscape  : the  hills  to  the  eastward 
that  shut  the  valley  in,  so  that  the  river  seems  like 
a lake  ; the  way  the  river  opens  upon  the  broad 
plain  of  the  Rhine  “like  the  mouth  of  a trumpet.” 
A dozen  little  casual  touches  give  a character  to  the 
place  : the  steeple  of  the  great  church  rising  through 
15 
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the  morning  mist ; the  length  of  the  Hauptstrasse, 
that  seemed  to  Flemming  endless.  And  one  could 
embrace  Flemming  for  saying  of  the  ruined  castle  : 
“ Only  I wish  the  stone  were  grey,  and  not  red.” 
And  here  is  the  Rhine  in  a sentence : “ From 
its  cradle  in  the  snowy  Alps  to  its  grave  in  the 
sands  of  Holland.” 


CHAPTER  XI 


BASEL THE  RHINE  AT  BASEL HISTORY  OF  BASEL 

ERASMUS  — HOLBEIN THE  MINSTER — THE  MUSEUM 

— ARNOLD  BOCKLIN ABODE  OF  THE  MUSES 

From  Heidelberg  to  Basel  I had  trouble  with 
Quix.  His  conversation  with  the  genial 
photographer  overnight  had  revived  old  memories, 
and  with  the  first  sight  of  the  Black  Forest  on  the 
left  of  the  railway  line  they  became  importunate. 
Somewhere  between  Heidelberg  and  Karlsruhe 
there  is  a station  where  you  change  for  Munich. 
Let  me  hasten  to  say  that  it  was  nothing  so  trivial 
as  a love  affair  that  called  to  Quix  from  over  the 
pine-clad  hills  of  the  Schwarzwald  ; it  was  the  more 
potent  spell  of  place  that  tempted  him  to  desert  me. 
Or  wouldn’t  I go  with  him  ? I really  ought  to  see 
Munich  and  the  Black  Forest.  Not  on  a Rhine 
tour,  I said  firmly.  For  the  matter  of  that,  said 
Quix,  we  had  deserted  the  Rhine  already.  Yes, 
but  we  were  still  in  Rhineland,  and  we  should  touch 
the  river  again  at  Basel.  For  his  part  he  didn’t 
think  Basel  was  much  of  a place  ; what  was  there 
at  Basel  ? Well,  there  was  the  Rhine  ; there  were 
Holbein,  Erasmus,  Bocklin. 

So  we  argued  as  we  skirted  the  low,  rounded 
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hills  of  the  Schwarzwald.  On  the  right  a level 
plain  reminded  us  of  the  invisible  Rhine.  Ox- 
wagons  crawled  over  the  plain,  and  women  in 
bright  red  and  blue  petticoats,  with  white  veils  over 
their  heads,  were  working  under  the  hot  sun  in  the 
unhedged  fields.  With  Quix  murmuring  in  my  left 
ear  about  the  cool,  pine-scented  alleys  of  the  forest 
and  the  clear-shining  palaces  of  Munich  beyond,  I 
felt  like  one  between  pleasure  and  duty. 

At  Offenburg  a gang  of  Italian  labourers  on  the 
line  gave  me  an  inspiration.  Why,  if  we  were  to 
change  our  plans,  shouldn’t  we  slip  over  and  see 
Italy  ? As  the  map  in  the  carriage  indicated,  in 
the  matter  of  distance  there  was  nothing  to  choose 
between  Munich  and  Milan — and  neither  of  us  had 
seen  Italy.  I understood  that  to  come  upon  Italy 
that  way  was  an  experience  of  a lifetime.  Con- 
sidering our  provision  for  the  journey,  it  was  a wild 
proposal,  but  it  served  ; what  at  one  moment  had 
seemed  a practical  danger  became  diffused  as  a 
possibility,  and  the  Black  Forest  and  the  sunny 
plains  of  Italy  fell  into  their  proper  places  as 
decorative  margins  to  our  impressions  of  Rhineland. 

Somewhere  about  fifteen  miles  north  of  Basel 
the  Rhine  comes  into  view  in  a smiling  valley  with 
poplars  and  vineyards.  We  ran  through  tunnels 
and  were  in  Switzerland. 

Basel,  which  must  be  the  Babel  of  the  ancients, 
still  retains  its  confusion  of  tongues — for  you 
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calculate  in  German  and  pay  in  French,  while  the 
merry  Swiss  boy  pockets  the  difference — and  a 
fiscal  system  so  complicated  that  they  lock  you 
up  in  the  waiting-room  of  the  station,  lest  having 
inspired  Helvetian  air  you  should  exhale  it  in 
German  territory. 

Escaped  from  armed  men  with  a confused  sense 
of  suspended  nationality,  a separate  contraband  in 
every  garment,  and  rucksacks  that  belonged  to  us 
only  by  courtesy  of  a triple  understanding  and  might 
be  called  in  at  any  moment,  we  found  lodging  in 
Clarastrasse,  next  door  to  an  American  biograph, 
which  further  diluted  our  conviction  of  race.  It  was 
like  the  recapture  of  identity  after  drowning  in 
dreams  to  learn  that  our  waiter  had  spent  two 
years  at  the  Trocadero  in  London.  We  were 
tempted  to  ask  him  if  St.  Paul’s  and  the  Monument 
were  still  standing. 

But  it  is  only  in  Little  Basel,  which  lies  to  the 
north-east  of  the  river,  in  the  bend,  that  you 
receive  this  distracting  impression.  Great  Basel 
is  characteristic  enough  to  coagulate  your  nationality, 
so  that,  although  you  are  still  uncertain  whether 
you  are  to  stumble  in  French  or  German,  you  know 
that  you  are  an  Englishman  in  a town  that  is 
piquantly  foreign  and  picturesque. 

The  Rhine,  as  if  suddenly  realizing  its  German 
responsibilities  after  a wayward  and  turbulent  youth, 
turns  sharply  to  the  north  at  Basel.  Hitherto  it  has 
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flowed  westward  from  Constance  and  only  the  right 
bank  has  been  German.  To  stand  on  one  of  the 
five  bridges  at  Basel  and  look  up-stream  is  to  see  in 
imagination  a country  that  is  too  broken  and  diversi- 
fied to  be  claimed  as  Rhineland  ; a course  that  is  too 
erratic  to  make  history.  As  in  the  youth  of  a 
human  being,  circumstances  are  more  important 
than  character  ; you  think  of  mountains,  glaciers, 
avalanches — all  the  experiences  and  accidents  that 
have  gone  to  feed  and  shape  the  river  rather  than 
of  the  river  itself.  The  “incidents”  of  the  Lake  of 
Constance  and  the  Falls  of  Schaffhausen  may  be  re- 
garded as  precocious  feats,  remarkable  rather  than 
significant,  worth  recording  as  promise  of  future 
greatness,  but  hardly  to  be  accepted  as  evidence  of 
character.  They  might  be  the  brilliant  efforts  of  a 
young  poet,  they  must  be  included  in  the  “ collected 
edition  ” of  his  works,  but  they  have  no  particular 
bearing  on  the  deliberate  creations  of  his  mature 
genius.  Constance  is  forty  miles  long  by  nine 
broad ; it  has  the  true  character  of  adolescence 
in  being  subject  to  sudden  and  unexplained  risings. 
In  1770  it  rose  in  one  hour  from  twenty  to  twenty- 
four  feet.  It  is  also  subject  to  sudden  and  violent 
squalls.  At  the  Falls  of  Schaffhausen,  the  whole 
volume  of  water  in  the  Rhine,  which  is  here  nearly 
300  feet  broad,  makes  three  leaps  over  a rocky 
ledge  of  seventy  feet  in  all.  This  might  be  the 
first  warning — like  an  elopement — that  the  Rhine 
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has  now  a will  of  its  own.  You  admire,  but  you  do 
not  calculate  upon  future  achievement. 

At  Basel  the  Rhine  comes  of  age  and  begins 
to  make  its  own  way  in  the  world.  It  is  now 
750  feet  broad,  green  in  colour,  and,  though  still 
headstrong,  solid  and  steady  in  its  flow.  You 
think  of  splendid  health,  of  a sound  mind  in  a 
sound  body.  The  freaks  and  dissipations  of  adol- 
escence are  done  with,  and  you  can  predict  with 
reasonable  security  how  the  river  will  behave  in 
any  emergency.  You  look  down-stream  in  imagi- 
nation and  see  that,  given  the  circumstances,  the 
proud,  swift  progress — with  sufficient  elbow-room — 
between  the  Vosges  and  the  Schwarzwald,  as  it 
might  be  the  energetic  years  of  young  manhood  ; 
the  fruitful  expansion  at  the  Rheingau,  which  is 
comparable  to  the  achievement  of  middle  age  ; the 
tear  and  conflict  of  the  Bingerloch,  which  might 
be  the  inevitable  cost  of  success ; the  hard-won 
peace,  prosperity,  and  usefulness,  from  Bonn  to 
Emmerich ; and  the  slow  decline  through  the  flats  of 
Holland  ; — are  explicable  and  characteristic.  They, 
rather  than  the  unrelated  facts  of  the  Rhine’s 
progress  through  Switzerland,  are  the  material  for 
a history  of  the  Rhineland  of  space. 

So  it  is  with  the  Rhineland  of  time.  Great  men 
and  great  events  are  associated  with  the  younger 
waters  of  the  Rhine,  but  they  came  and  went ; and 
the  records  of  their  contact  with  this  part  of  the 
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river  are  only  incidental  to  the  main  body  of  history 
and  literature.  It  was  through  “the  great  door” 
at  Basel  that  in  Csesar  s time,  and  again  in  Charle- 
magne’s, the  drama  of  the  conflicting  Roman  and 
German  empires  was  played  ; and  later  events — 
except  only  the  domestic  history  of  Switzerland— 
are  all  concerned  with  the  lower  waters.  And  the 
great  figures  of  literature,  art,  and  music — except- 
ing Wagner,  who  lived  at  Constance — who  were 
nourished  or  inspired  by  the  Rhine — Goethe,  Heine, 
Beethoven — Erasmus,  Holbein,  and  Rubens,  to 
name  a few — have  left  their  memorials  from  Basel 
downwards. 

For  every  reason,  then,  Basel  is  the  proper  end — 
or  beginning — of  any  consideration  of  the  Rhine  as 
an  idea,  a personality.  Events  have  emphasized 
its  importance  as  a turning-point  in  the  historical 
as  in  the  physical  fortunes  of  the  river  and  of 
Western  Europe.  It  was  through  “ the  great  door  ” 
that  in  113  b.c.  the  Cimbri  and  Teutoni,  who  had 
overthrown  a Roman  consul  in  Carinthia,  poured 
into  Gaul.  This  way  marched  Constantine  in  312 
to  defeat  Maxentius  and  carry  the  Cross  into  the 
heart  of  Rome,  and  Charlemagne  followed  him  by 
the  same  route,  to  be  crowned  Emperor  of  all  the 
Romans  on  Christmas  Day,  800.  The  latter  event, 
as  described  by  Mr.  William  Jones  in  Crowns  and 
Coronations ^ may  fitly  be  told  here  : “ Pope  Leo  HI 
sought  protection  from  the  revolted  Romans  at  the 
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hands  of  that  great  monarch  who  received  him  in 
solemn  state  at  Paderborn  in  799.  Charlemagne 
promised  to  march  against  the  disaffected  subjects  of 
the  Pontiff,  and  effectually  quelled  the  insurrection. 
Charles  was  present  in  the  church  of  St.  Peter’s  at 
Rome  on  Christmas  Day,  800.  On  this  occasion  indi- 
viduals had  come  from  almost  every  nation  of  the 
West.  After  High  Mass,  when  the  monarch  was 
kneeling  before  the  altar,  the  Pope  brought  an 
imperial  crown  and  placed  it  on  his  head,  while 
the  people  shouted  : ‘ Charles  Augustus,  crowned 
by  the  Almighty,  the  great  and  peace-bringing 
Emperor  of  the  Romans ! Hail ! all  hail ! and 
victory ! ’ At  the  same  time  the  Pope  knelt  down 
before  him,  and  rendered  him  homage.”  Details  of 
the  ceremony  are  lacking,  but  Mr.  Jones,  in  de- 
scribing Charlemagne’s  usual  dress,  goes  on  to  say  : 
“ Once,  on  the  occasion  of  his  inauguration  in 
St.  Peter’s  at  Rome,  he  appeared  in  the  dress  of  a 
Roman  patrician,  at  the  urgent  solicitation  of  the 
Pope,  who  only  succeeded  in  persuading  him  to  do 
so  by  recalling  to  him  that,  sixteen  years  previously, 
at  the  request  of  Adrian,  he  had  presented  himself 
one  day  to  the  people  in  the  long  tunic,  or  chlamys, 
and  the  calcei  of  a Roman  senator.”  And  another 
authority  says  that  “he  was  invested  with  the 
ornaments  of  the  ancient  Roman  emperors.” 

Basel  makes  its  first  historical  appearance  in  the 
fourth  century  as  Basilea,  a Roman  post,  which 
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rose  to  importance  on  the  decay  of  the  neighbouring 
Roman  city  of  Augusta  Rauracorum,  the  site  of 
which  is  marked  by  the  village  of  Augst.  From 
Linz,  half-way  between  Bonn  and  Coblenz,  the 
Romans  had  built  a wall  of  earthworks  and 
palisades,  350  miles  long,  to  Reginum  or  Regens- 
burg on  the  Danube,  cutting  off  the  Black 
Forest,  which  they  colonized  as  a sort  of  buffer 
state.  Augusta  Rauracorum  commanded  the  roads 
of  communication  between  this  region,  the  Agri 
decumates,  and  Italy,  and  therefore  it  was  a military 
post  of  great  importance.  But  what  served  for  the 
Romans  in  the  time  of  their  strength  gave  oppor- 
tunity to  their  enemies  at  the  decline  of  the  empire, 
and  it  was  through  the  gap  at  the  crook  of  the 
Rhine  that  the  Huns  came  down  upon  Gaul  and 
Lombardy. 

By  the  middle  of  the  tenth  century  Basel  was  a free 
city  of  the  German  Empire.  In  1356  most  of  the 
buildings  were  destroyed  by  an  earthquake,  and  in 
1444  Basel  was  visited  by  the  Plague,  which  raged 
so  violently  here  that  it  was  sometimes  spoken  of  as 
the  “ death  of  Basel.”  This  visitation  followed  the 
battle  of  St.  Jacob  on  the  Birs,  in  which  1600  Swiss 
were  slaughtered  almost  to  a man  after  offering  a 
desperate  resistance  to  20,000  French  troops  whom 
the  Austrians  had  called  to  their  aid.  Although  the 
Swiss  were  defeated,  the  French  were  glad  to  retire, 
and  in  1460  the  war  with  Austria  terminated  in 
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favour  of  the  Swiss  Confederation,  which,  though 
still  a portion  of  the  German  Empire,  covered  all 
the  territory  that  is  now  Switzerland.  With  the 
Peace  of  Basel  in  1499  the  Swiss,  who  had  not 
looked  to  the  empire  for  protection  for  200  years, 
had  their  independence  recognized.  They  were  freed 
from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  imperial  chamber,  and 
were  not  included  in  any  of  the  circles  of  the  empire 
which  Maximilian  I of  Austria  had  established.  In 
1501  Basel  and  Schaffhausen,  and  in  1513  Appen- 
zull,  were  admitted  into  full  federation,  bringing  the 
number  of  cantons  up  to  thirteen. 

Basel  is  intimately  associated  with  the  religious 
history  of  Western  Europe.  Between  1431  and  1443 
meetings  of  the  General  Council  were  held  here,  and 
with  the  advance  of  the  Reformation  in  the  sixteenth 
century  Basel  became  a centre  of  propaganda. 
Luther’s  writings  were  printed  here  from  1519 
onwards. 

During  the  Thirty  Years’  War  and  the  French 
Revolution  Basel  suffered  like  other  Rhine  towns, 
but  in  1815  the  eight  powers  of  Europe  proclaimed 
the  perpetual  neutrality  of  Switzerland  and  the 
inviolability  of  its  soil.  From  then  onwards  the 
troubles  of  Basel  were  merely  domestic,  and  it  is 
now  said  to  be  in  proportion  to  its  population  one  of 
the  wealthiest  cities  in  Europe. 

Being  built  upon  hills,  Basel  presents  a very 
attractive  appearance.  The  centre  of  interest  is 
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the  Munsterplatz,  a high  terrace  overlooking  the 
Rhine  between  the  two  principal  bridges.  Round 
this  are  grouped  the  minster — it  is  no  longer  a 
cathedral — the  museum,  and  the  university.  You 
descend  from  the  Munsterplatz  into  the  Marktplatz, 
where  stands  the  famous  town  hall,  and  from  here 
pleasant  elevated  suburbs  radiate  in  every  direction. 
Although  the  principal  buildings  of  Basel  are  not 
very  important,  the  general  run  of  architecture 
is  extremely  picturesque,  with  high-pitched  roofs 
covered  with  scale-shaped  tiles,  and  dormer  windows. 
The  faded  blues  and  greens  of  the  wooden  shutters 
against  the  creamy  walls  of  the  houses  give  a happy 
effect  of  colour,  which  is  enhanced  by  the  presence 
of  little  gardens  and  window-boxes — for  Basel  is  a 
very  flowery  town.  Some  of  the  streets  are  so 
steep  that  they  have  become  stairways,  and  this 
always  gives  character.  We  discovered  two  good 
fountains  in  Basel,  one  of  carved,  painted,  and 
gilded  wood  in  the  fish-market,  and  another,  exqui- 
sitely graceful,  on  the  little  hill  called  the  Gemsberg. 
Both  fountains  were  filled  with  growing  plants. 
The  Spalentor  gateway  on  the  high  suburb  to  the 
westward,  by  the  playing-field,  is  dignified  and  well- 
proportioned. 

The  principal  figures  connected  with  Basel  are 
those  of  Erasmus  and  Holbein,  who  were  con- 
temporaries. Erasmus  was  born  at  Rotterdam  and 
was  buried  in  the  cathedral  at  Basel,  so  that  his 
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life’s  journey  corresponds  with  the  length  of  the 
Rhine  that  comes  into  these  pages.  In  the  second 
chapter  I touched  upon  the  main  facts  of  his  life,  so 
that  it  is  only  necessary  here  to  consider  his  con- 
nection with  Basel,  where  he  retired  after  his  last 
visit  to  England. 

It  has  been  well  said  that  Erasmus  laid  the  egg 
which  was  afterwards  hatched  by  Luther,  and 
this  should  be  borne  in  mind  when  recallino;  the 
circumstances  that  sent  Erasmus  to  Basel.  The 
Praise  of  Folly  shows  that  he  did  not  lack  courage 
in  exposing  the  abuses  within  the  Church.  As 
compared  with  Luther  he  was  the  man  of  intellect 
as  against  the  man  of  action,  and  he  probably 
advanced  the  cause  of  the  Reformation  farther  by 
keeping  a tolerant  attitude  than  if  he  had  noisily 
taken  a side.  Each  to  his  own  weapons.  In 
reality  Erasmus  hit  harder  than  Luther,  but  his 
blows  were  intellectual  blows,  and  consequently 
they  were  not  so  immediately  applauded  by  the 
common  intelligence.  He  mined  and  sapped  where 
Luther  used  the  battering-ram. 

Luther  had  just  amazed  the  world  at  the  Diet 
of  Worms  (in  1521)  when  Erasmus  left  Louvain, 
where  he  had  been  for  some  years.  He  has  been 
accused  of  running  away,  but  a moment’s  con- 
sideration of  his  movements  shows  that  he  was  in 
no  hurry  to  hide  himself.  In  the  spring  of  1521 
he  was  at  Antwerp ; in  the  summer  at  Bruges, 
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where  he  foregathered  with  his  English  friends, 
Tunstall,  More,  and  Mountjoy,  and  saw  for  the 
first  time  Henry  VI I Is  book  on  the  Seven  Sacra- 
ments in  answer  to  Luther,  which  is  commemorated 
on  our  pennies.  One  can  imagine  Erasmus’s  amused 
contemplation  of  the  whole  business.  He  speaks 
ironically  in  his  letters  of  “hiding  himself”  at  such 
and  such  an  inn.  What  attracted  him  to  Basel 
was  the  printing-press  of  his  friend  Froben,  or 
Frobenius.  It  had  been  publicly  known  for  six 
months  that  he  was  going  to  Basel,  and  the 
Emperor’s  treasurer  had  allowed  him  to  draw  his 
pension  before  it  was  due,  to  clear  up  his  affairs 
in  Louvain  and  pay  for  the  journey.  While  Luther 
was  blustering  about  Germany  Erasmus  was  quietly 
preparing  the  intellectual  basis  of  a reformed 
church.  He  was  constructive  where  the  other 
was  destructive ; like  Diirer  and,  in  later  years, 
Wesley,  he  believed  in  mending  rather  than  ending. 
At  this  time  he  had  several  books  in  hand  for 
Froben.  The  latter  had  printed  his  edition  of 
Cicero’s  Offices  in  September,  1519,  and  Erasmus 
now  wished  to  superintend  the  passage  through 
the  press  of  his  third  edition  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment. 

On  his  fifty-fifth  birthday,  October  28,  1521,  at 
two  o’clock,  Erasmus  mounted  his  horse  to  start  for 
Basel.  As  far  as  Speyer  he  had  as  escort  a large 
party  of  soldiers,  horse  and  foot,  transporting  their 
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wounded  and  also  their  plunder.  At  Worms  he 
met  his  friend  Hermann  Bursch,  and  was  taken  ill 
through  the  presence  of  a stove  in  his  room — a 
thing  that  all  his  life  he  found  insupportable.  He 
was  able  to  push  on  to  Speyer,  where  he  rested 
two  days  before  proceeding  to  Basel,  where  he  was 
received  with  every  honour. 

His  letters  give  all  sorts  of  intimate  details  of  his 
life  in  Basel.  Apparently  he  was  ill  all  the  first 
winter,  but  continued  to  work  at  the  Familiar 
Colloquies,  which  he  had  begun  in  1519.  He  was 
living  in  a house  of  his  own,  with — he  notes  with 
satisfaction — an  open  fireplace,  instead  of  a closed 
German  stove.  He  kept  three  servants,  and  his 
annual  expenditure  was  600  golden  florins.  Though 
his  pension  as  Councillor  of  the  Emperor  was 
constantly  in  arrears,  he  seems  to  have  had  enough 
money  for  his  needs  from  other  sources — his 
pension  from  Lord  Mountjoy,  for  example,  con- 
tinued for  life.  His  days  were  given  to  reading 
and  writing,  and  he  often  spent  the  afternoon  in 
Froben’s  garden.  Whether  on  account  of  his 
health  or  the  disturbed  state  of  the  country,  he 
seldom  ventured  outside  the  city.  In  one  of  his 
letters  he  gives  a description  of  his  bedroom.  On 
one  wall  was  a cast  of  his  friend  Willibald  Pirk- 
heimer,  who  was  also  a friend  of  Albert  Diirer  and 
the  recipient  of  his  Venetian  letters,  and  on  the 
other  a painting  of  Pirkheimer  by  Diirer ; so 
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that  Erasmus  could  see  him  “ whichever  way  he 
looked.” 

Froben  died  in  1527,  and  Erasmus  said  : “ I bore 
my  own  brother’s  death  with  the  greatest  calmness, 
but  I cannot  endure  the  loss  of  Froben.”  Appar- 
ently he  never  recovered  from  the  blow,  and  the 
jangling  of  parties  in  Basel  making  his  life  there 
uncomfortable,  in  1529  he  went  to  Freiburg.  He 
was  too  fine  and  far-seeing  to  tolerate  the  arbitrary 
and  iconoclastic  methods  of  Luther’s  followers. 
Basel  was  no  longer  “ the  peaceful  abode  of  the 
Muses.”  Like  Diirer  and  Holbein,  Erasmus  was 
loyal  to  the  Church  he  wished  to  see  reformed ; 
he  would  not  countenance  the  abolition  of  the  Mass, 
and  in  several  other  respects  he  was  a striking 
anticipation  of  the  “Modernist”  of  to-day.  The 
“ Modernist”  of  any  period  is  never  understood  at 
the  time,  and  is  almost  invariably  accused  of  insin- 
cerity by  both  “sides” — the  conservative  and  the 
crass  “progressive.” 

Finally  Erasmus  decided  to  return  to  the  Nether- 
lands. He  sold  his  house  at  Freiburg  and  returned 
to  Basel  to  make  preparation  for  the  journey.  But 
here  his  health  gave  way.  His  last  letter  is  dated 
June  28,  1536,  and  he  died  on  the  following  July  12. 
Almost  his  last  words  were  to  wish  that  it  was  not 
so  far  to  Brabant. 

The  life  story  of  Hans  Holbein  can  hardly  be 
considered  apart  from  that  of  Erasmus.  After  the 
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break-up  of  the  home  at  Augsburg  in  1515  he  and 
his  brother  Ambrose  went  to  Basel,  where  they 
were  employed  as  illustrators  by  Froben.  About 
two  hundred  designs  for  woodcuts  are  attributed 
to  Hans  between  1515  and  1526.  It  was  probably 
Froben  who  introduced  Holbein  to  Erasmus,  who 
at  once  recognized  the  genius  of  the  young  artist. 

In  1516  Hans,  then  aged  nineteen,  made  his  first 
attempts  at  portraiture  with  the  Burgomaster  Jacob 
Meyer  and  his  wife  Dorothea.  “ Bonifacius  Amer- 
bach,”  one  of  the  most  beautiful  portraits  in  the 
world,  is  dated  “ 14  October,  1519.”  It  was  Amer- 
bach,  the  intimate  friend  and  pupil  of  Erasmus,  who 
with  his  son  Basil  collected  most  of  the  treasures 
of  the  Basel  Museum.  The  collection,  which  was 
bought  by  the  town  authorities  in  1667,  includes 
fifteen  paintings  and  one  hundred  and  four  drawings 
by  Holbein.  Between  1521  and  1526  the  “Meyer 
Madonna”  of  Darmstadt,  the  “Dead  Christ,”  a 
“ Portrait  of  Erasmus,”  and  the  “ Lais  Corinthiaca  ” 
were  all  painted.  In  1521  Burgomaster  Jacob 
Meyer  commissioned  Holbein  to  cover  with  appro- 
priate “histories”  the  great  hall  of  the  Rathhaus 
which  had  been  lately  rebuilt. 

Like  his  friend  Erasmus,  Holbein  was  driven 
from  Basel  by  religious  dissensions.  Leaving  the 
Rathhaus  paintings  unfinished  in  1526,  he  set  out 
for  England  with  letters  from  Erasmus  to  Sir 

Thomas  More.  Six  years  earlier  Holbein  had 
16 
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been  strongly  urged  to  come  to  England  by  the 
Earl  of  Arundel.  It  is  said  that  when  he  landed 
he  was  almost  without  money  and  had  forgotten 
the  name  of  his  promised  patron,  but,  remembering 
his  face,  he  drew  a likeness  of  the  peer  which 
enabled  him  to  discover  his  name. 

More  took  him  into  his  own  house  in  Chelsea, 
where  he  remained  about  two  years  and  painted 
portraits  of  More,  members  of  his  family,  and  several 
of  his  friends,  including  Archbishop  Warham.  Be- 
tween 1528  and  1532  Holbein  was  again  in  Basel, 
presumably  to  finish  his  work  on  the  Rathhaus 
which  has  now  entirely  disappeared.  Towards  the 
middle  of  1532  he  returned  to  London,  where  he 
lived  with  the  German  colony  of  the  Steelyard 
and  painted  the  “Triumph  of  Wealth”  and  the 
“Triumph  of  Poverty,”  for  the  decoration  of  their 
hall.  More  made  him  known  to  King  Henry  VI 1 1, 
though  it  is  not  until  March  25,  1538,  that  Holbein 
first  appears  in  the  royal  accounts  as  a salaried 
servant  of  the  King.  It  was  during  this  second 
period  that  Holbein  painted  “The  Ambassadors” 
of  the  National  Gallery,  the  large  decoration  for 
the  Privy  Chamber  at  Whitehall  (destroyed  by  fire 
in  1693),  and  the  “ Duchess  of  Milan,”  now  in  the 
National  Gallery.  The  two  portraits  of  “Ann  of 
Cleves,”  the  oil-painting  in  the  Louvre  and  the 
miniature  in  the  Salting  Collection  at  the  Victoria 
and  Albert  Museum,  were  painted  by  the  King’s 
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commission  in  1539.  After  the  summer  of  1541, 
owing  to  a break  in  the  royal  accounts,  the  name  of 
Holbein  no  longer  appears.  He  died,  apparently 
of  the  plague,  between  October  7 and  November 

29,  1543- 

The  friendship  between  Erasmus,  More,  and 
Holbein,  and  their  association  with  the  religious 
movements  of  their  time,  as  also  the  earlier  history 
of  Albert  Diirer — suggest  an  aspect  of  the  Reforma- 
tion which,  so  far  as  I know,  has  never  been  con- 
sidered at  its  proper  value.  One  gets  the  idea  of  a 
group  of  fine  spirits,  standing  a little  aloof,  as  earnest 
as  their  coarser-grained  contemporaries  but  farther- 
sighted,  and  risking  the  accusation  of  insincerity 
rather  than  commit  themselves  to  ill-considered 
action  or  vulgar  iconoclasm.  In  every  great  reli- 
gious or  intellectual  revolution  two  types  of  men 
are  needed — or  at  any  rate  present — the  seer  and 
the  doer ; and  at  the  present  day,  on  a smaller 
scale,  Erasmus  and  Luther  are  curiously  paralleled 
by  the  Catholic  “ Modernist  ” and  the  “ Wycliffe 
Preacher.”  It  is  idle  to  speculate  what  might  have 
happened  if  the  Reformation  had  been  kept  to  the 
hands  of  such  men  as  More,  Erasmus,  and  Holbein  ; 
but  as  the  peculiar  haunt  of  the  group  and  the 
nameless  writers  and  artists  who  were  associated 
with  them,  Basel  takes  a shining  place  in  the  intel- 
lectual history  of  Western  Europe.  The  intimate 
connection  of  the  group  with  this  country  gives 
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Basel  a special  claim  on  the  hearts  of  English 
people.  It  is  interesting  to  record  that  during 
the  present  year  a thanksgiving  service  was  held 
at  the  little  village  of  Aldington,  near  Hythe, 
to  celebrate  the  restoration  of  the  tower  as  a 
memorial  to  Erasmus,  who  held  the  living  there  for 
six  months  on  his  third  visit  to  this  country.  The 
tower  was  built  by  Archbishop  Warham,  who 
presented  Erasmus  to  the  living  at  the  request  of 
Henry  VIII. 

Oddly  enough,  another  great  Reformer,  Paracel- 
sus, who  has  been  called  the  “ Luther  of  Science,” 
was  connected  with  Basel,  where  he  was  con- 
temporary with  Erasmus.  Paracelsus,  or  Philippus 
Aureolus  Theophrastus  Bombastus  von  Hohenheim, 
was  born  at  Einsiedeln  in  Switzerland  in  1493. 
After  travelling  in  Germany,  France,  Italy,  Spain, 
and  England,  and  gaining  great  reputation  by  his 
extraordinary  cures,  he  was  in  1526  appointed  to 
the  Chair  of  Medicine  at  Basel  University.  Here 
he  remained  till  1528,  when,  having  cured  a rich 
ecclesiastic  of  a dangerous  disease,  and  being 
cheated  of  his  reward,  he  left  the  city  in  disgust. 
He  died  at  the  hospital  of  St.  Sebastian  at  Salzburg 
in  1541. 

My  pleasantest  memories  of  Basel  are  of  lounging 
under  the  chestnuts  on  the  Mlinsterplatz.  This 
little  terrace,  high  above  the  Rhine,  commands 
a wide  view  round  three  points  of  the  compass. 
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and  it  is  provided  with  a spur  to  the  imagination 
in  the  shape  of  a horizontal,  circular  brass  tablet 
with  engraved  lines  and  figures,  giving  the  directions 
and  distances  of  towns  and  mountains,  the  Jura,  the 
Vosges,  and  so  on.  The  contours  of  the  mountains 
are  represented  in  outline.  I have  a vague  memory 
that  there  is  a fountain  somewhere,  mingling  its 
plash  with  the  whispering  of  the  chestnuts,  and 
behind  are  the  cool  cloisters  of  the  minster. 

The  minster,  dedicated  to  the  Virgin,  was 
founded  by  the  Emperor  Henry  II  of  Bavaria 
in  loio  and  dedicated  in  1019.  It  is  built  of  red 
sandstone,  with  two  towers,  and  though  in  some  of 
the  earlier  features  it  shows  traces  of  Lombard 
influences  is  generally  Gothic  in  character.  There 
is  a richly  decorated  doorway  in  the  north  transept 
with  a very  fine  wheel  window  above  it.  The 
minster  contains  monuments  to  Erasmus  and  other 
famous  people,  and  is  connected  by  a stairway  with 
the  chamber  where  from  1431  to  1444  the  Council  of 
Basel  was  held.  Holbein  painted  the  organ  shutters 
of  Basel  Minster.  They  were  removed  in  1785, 
and  for  a long  time  were  supposed  to  have  been  de- 
stroyed. This  year,  however,  they  were  found,  and 
after  careful  restoration  under  the  direction  of  Dr. 
Ganz,  they  are  now  in  the  museum. 

The  museum  alone  would  make  a visit  to  Basel 
worth  while.  It  is  a little  treasure-house  of  early 
German  painting — particularly  the  works  of  the 
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three  Holbeins,  Hans  the  Elder,  Hans  the  Younger, 
and  Ambrosius.  Hans  the  Elder  was  born  at 
Augsburg  in  1473  or  1474.  Very  little  is  known 
of  his  early  life,  and  he  never  attained  to  great 
celebrity,  being  overshadowed  by  his  townsman 
Hans  Burgkmair,  who  engraved  the  “Triumph  of 
Maximilian.”  Two  pictures  of  “The  Death  of 
Mary  ” in  the  Basel  Museum  show  the  elder 
Holbein  as  a very  fine  colourist.  “The  Martyr- 
dom of  St.  Sebastian,”  in  the  Munich  Gallery,  is 
generally  considered  his  masterpiece.  His  home 
in  Augsburg  was  broken  up  in  1514,  and  his 
two  sons  moved  to  Basel  in  the  following  year. 
Ambrosius,  who  was  three  or  four  years  older 
than  his  more  famous  brother,  is  represented  in  the 
Basel  Museum  by  eight  pictures,  the  most  interest- 
ing being  a “ Portrait  of  a Youth  with  Fair  Hair.” 
Of  works  by  Hans  Holbein  the  Younger,  pic- 
tures, drawings,  and  sketches,  there  is  a splendid 
collection.  The  most  important  paintings  are  por- 
traits of  the  Burgomaster  Jacob  Meyer  and  his 
wife,  portrait  of  Bonifacius  Amerbach,  a “ Last 
Supper,”  portrait  of  Erasmus,  and  Magdalena 
Offenburg  as  “ Lais  Corinthiaca.”  The  Meyer 
family,  by  the  way,  gave  their  name  to  what  is 
regarded  as  Holbeins  finest  religious  picture 
“ The  Meyer  Madonna,”  now  in  the  possession 
of  the  Grand  Duke  of  Hesse  at  Darmstadt. 
It  is  supposed  that  Meyer  ordered  the  picture 
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as  a thankoffering  for  the  recovery  of  his  little 
boy  from  a dangerous  illness.  Besides  the  paint- 
ings by  Holbein  at  Basel,  there  are  a number 
of  very  interesting  drawings,  including  the  pencil 
study  of  the  family  of  Sir  Thomas  More — the 
painting  has  been  destroyed.  Another  treasure  is 
the  copy  of  “ The  Praise  of  Folly,”  by  Erasmus, 
which  Holbein  illustrated  with  marginal  pen-and- 
ink  sketches. 

There  are  no  examples  of  Diirer  at  Basel,  though 
he  visited  the  town,  but  Hans  Baldung,  or  Griin, 
his  disciple,  is  represented  by  two  remarkable  little 
paintings  of  “Death  and  the  Woman”  amongst 
other  works.  Other  early  German,  Dutch,  and 
Flemish  painters  whose  works  give  peculiar  interest 
to  the  Basel  Museum  are  Peter  Brueghel,  with  a 
“Preaching  of  John  the  Baptist”  to  people  of  all 
nations,  Niklaus  Manuel,  with  a “Salome,”  Konrad 
Witz,  Matthias  Griinewald,  and  Lucas  Cranach. 

Among  the  more  important  modern  Swiss 
painters  represented  at  Basel  are  Ferdinand  Hodler 
and  Arnold  Bocklin.  The  last  was  a native  of  the 
town.  He  was  born  on  October  i6,  1827,  at  a house 
in  the  Gerbergasse,  near  the  market.  He  studied 
at  Diisseldorf  and  Brussels,  and  at  first  was  influenced 
by  Poussin  and  Claude,  and  only  developed  his  more 
characteristic  manner  towards  1866  or  1868.  “My- 
thological realism  ” is  perhaps  the  best  description 
of  the  work  of  this  highly  imaginative  artist.  To 
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quote  M.  L6once  Benedite  : he  “ created  a whole 
world  of  singular  divinities,  which  are  in  no  way 
connected  with  the  conventional  gods  and  goddesses 
of  fable  and  really  seem  the  exact  expression  of  the 
forces  of  nature,  which  they  represented  to  the 
childish  understandings  of  primitive  people.  Hairy, 
shaggy  fauns,  horned  satyrs,  with  fair  hair  bristling 
on  their  brown  bodies,  brutish  half-gods,  grotesque 
and  wild,  filling  the  woods  with  the  outbursts  of 
their  perpetual  loud  mirth.  . . . Hamadryads, mounted 
on  unicorns,  suddenly  appearing  on  the  outskirts  of 
a wood,  among  the  high,  straight  trunks  of  the  firs, 
tritons  and  nereids,  half-gods,  sea-monsters,  sirens 
with  the  limbs  of  birds.”  M.  Benedite,  however, 
leaves  out  the  extraordinary  suggestiveness  of 
Bocklin’s  more  purely  landscape  work  in  which  rocks 
and  trees  become  the  elements  of  a haunting; 
romance — as  in  “The  Isle  of  Death.”  In  painting 
Bocklin  reproduces  the  strange  atmosphere  of  Poe’s 
“The  Fall  of  the  House  of  Usher”  and  “The 
Domain  of  Arnheim.”  He  died  at  Fiesole  in  1901. 
His  principal  works  in  the  Basel  Museum  are 
“The  Sacred  Grove”  and  “Battle  of  Centaurs.” 
He  also  made  a series  of  grotesque  masks  for  the 
Kunsthalle. 

There  is  a homely  atmosphere  about  the  Basel 
Museum  which  is  very  attractive.  In  the  grassy 
courtyard  behind  the  plain,  square  building  we  found 
great  tortoises  basking  in  the  sun. 
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Another  interesting  building  is  the  town  hall, 
down  by  the  market.  This  was  built  in  1508,  and 
restored  in  1826.  The  polychrome  decorations  on 
the  walls  round  the  central  courtyard  were  originally 
by  Holbein,  but  they  have  been  heavily  though  not 
badly  restored,  and  probably  very  little  of  his 
handiwork  remains. 

Basel,  called  by  Erasmus  “ the  peaceful  abode  of 
the  Muses,”  was  once  famous  for  the  beauty  of  its 
women.  A French  writer,  quoted  by  Mr.  Frances 
Miltoun,  says  : “ The  most  magnificent  of  the  Swiss 
women  are  those  of  Basel,  but  they  know  too  much 
(at  all  times  and  all  places).  . . . They  have  an 
elegance  of  carriage  and  dress,  which,  added  to  their 
naturally  agreeable  qualities,  gives  them  a pre- 
eminence over  all  other  women  of  Switzerland.” 

At  one  time  Basel  kept  up  the  character  of  Babel, 
by  having  all  its  clocks  an  hour  in  advance  of  those 
of  other  places.  In  1778  the  Swiss  Government 
ordered  that  on  the  following  ist  of  January  all 
the  clocks  must  be  set  by  solar  time.  This  caused 
great  indignation,  and  it  was  a fortnight  before  the 
new  regulation  was  complied  with.  The  streets 
were  not  lighted  until  March,  1826. 

To-day  Basel  gives  the  impression  of  being 
rather  livelier  and  less  well  organized  than  a German 
town.  Soldiers  are  everywhere  ; Federal  troops  in 
uniforms  like  postmen,  and  many  degrees  of  boy 
cadets.  We  observed  that  for  some  reason  or 
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other  the  Swiss  soldier  seems  unable  to  grow  a 
moustache.  We  spent  many  pleasant  hours  loung- 
ing in  front  of  the  Cafe  Casino  above  the  market, 
where  the  flowers  and  fruits  of  September— asters, 
gladioli,  Michaelmas  daisies,^  grapes,  melons, 
peaches,  apples,  pears,  plums,  and  tomatoes  made 
effective  masses  of  colour,  and  attracted  all  sorts  of 
characteristic  ‘‘types”  of  humanity.  Over  the 
way  a “ Spanische  Weinstube”  advertised  “ Vins 
d’Espagne,”  to  give  a still  wider  reach  to  imagina- 
tion than  that  suggested  by  the  varied  costumes  of 
the  market  people  and  their  customers  ; and  the 
words,  “ Hotel  des  Trois  Rois,”  on  motor-buses, 
recalled  the  past.  I don’t  remember  that  we  saw 
the  Hotel  of  the  Three  Kings,  which  stands  on  the 
meeting-place  of  Conrad  HI,  Henry  HI,  and 
Rudolph  III,  the  last  king  of  Burgundy.  Another 
tradition  says  that  the  house  derived  its  name  from 
the  relics  of  “ the  Three  Kings,”  which  rested  here 
on  their  way  from  Milan  to  Koln  in  ii6i.  But  on 
a mildly  sunny  September  afternoon,  with  the  hum 
and  bustle  of  modern  life  going  on  about  one,  the 
name  is  the  thing  that  matters. 

I cannot  get  it  out  of  my  mind  that  Basel  sits 
very  high  and  aloof  and  commands  the  whole  per- 
spective of  Rhineland.  This  is  partly  the  result  of 
climbing  about  the  little  wooded  “bergs”  that 
surround  the  town,  and  also,  no  doubt,  partly  due  to 
the  fact  that  Basel  was  the  end  of  our  upward 
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journey.  Unconsciously  we  looked  back  and  re- 
viewed impressions,  with  the  knowledge  that  any 
experience  in  store  for  us  would  be  downward. 

Basel  is  very  early  to  bed,  and  as  we  had  chosen 
a train  near  midnight  for  our  departure  we  had 
several  hours  in  an  absolutely  deserted  town  in 
which  to  indulge  reflections  against  a broad  back- 
ground of  night  and  rushing  river.  We,  so  to 
speak,  parted  from  humanity  in  a warm-lit,  dark- 
panelled  “ Franziskaner  ” beer-restaurant,  where  a 
ladies’  orchestra,  led  by  a fair-haired  Du  Maurier 
“ Duchess,”  made  light  music.  The  moments 
passed  in  an  atmosphere  of  regret,  of  drawing 
together  for  the  last  time,  and  even  the  waitresses 
were  caressing  in  their  manner.  In  one  corner  a 
grey-bearded  painter,  with  his  portfolio  beside  him, 
was  gently  reproved  by  his  wife  for  ordering  more 
beer ; he  did  not  even  argue,  but  made  a gesture  as 
if  to  say,  “Well,  well;  it  is  the  last.”  In  another 
a little  soldier  played  with  a rose  and  glanced  shyly ; 
his  companions,  leaning  on  the  table,  alternately 
teased  and  sympathetically  encouraged  him.  Finally 
the  rose  was  passed  to  the  girl  behind  the  counter, 
and  as  if  that  were  the  signal  the  music  ended  with 
a sigh,  the  lights  faded,  somebody  moved,  and  we 
found  ourselves  in  the  street. 

The  night  was  chill  enough  to  keep  us  moving, 
and  we  trod  and  retrod  the  deserted  streets  of 
Basel,  along  the  Rheinweg,  where  a late  fisherman 
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pulled  up  and  reset  his  heavily  weighted  lines,  and 
up  and  down  the  little  wooded  bergs,  but  always 
coming  back  to  the  high  Miinsterplatz  with  its 
quivering  chestnuts  and  brass  meridian  indicating 
the  ends  of  the  earth.  The  towers  of  the  minster 
rose  darkly  behind  us,  and,  except  for  a pair  of 
lovers  whispering  on  a seat,  we  were  alone.  With 
the  town  sleeping  the  Rhine  became  the  solidest 
thing  in  Basel ; rolling  between  the  bridges  with  a 
deep  note  like  that  of  the  sea.  One  thought  of  it 
entering  Germany  full-hearted  with  Alpine  mem- 
ories, but  untried  upon  larger  affairs,  as  a well- 
grown  youth  enters  upon  manhood. 
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STRASSBURG THE  CATHEDRAL “THE  GOLDEN 

legend” GOETHE  AT  STRASSBURG — “ LUCINDA  ” 

“FREDERIKa” HERDER FREIBURG MARTIN  SCHON- 

GAUER  — SPEYER — ST.  BERNARD 

TRASS  BURG  did  not  come  into  our  itinerary, 


nor  is  it  actually  on  the  Rhine,  but  its  import- 
ance in  the  history  of  Rhineland  in  general  and  in 
the  life  of  Goethe  in  particular  is  so  great  that  it 
must  be  considered  in  these  pages. 

Strassburg,  the  Argentoratum  of  the  Romans  and 
now  the  capital  of  Alsace-Lorraine,  lies  two  miles 
west  of  the  Rhine,  about  half-way  between  Basel 
and  Mainz.  To  have  taken  it  on  our  downward 
journey  would  have  meant  overshooting  Mann- 
heim, and  so  we  reluctantly  agreed  to  miss  a 
cathedral  which  is  one  of  the  glories  of  Europe. 
Fortunately,  however,  except  for  the  cathedral, 
the  romance  of  Strassburg  is  to  be  found  in 
literature. 

Before  touching  upon  literary  association  it  is 
necessary  to  say  a few  words  about  the  place. 
The  town  is  of  irregular  shape,  divided  into  three 
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parts  by  branches  of  the  111,  the  oldest  and  central 
quarter  forming  an  island  connected  with  the  others 
by  numerous  bridges.  Founded  by  the  Romans  as 
a barrier  against  the  German  tribes,  it  was  sacked 
by  Attila  and  his  Huns  in  451,  and  completely 
abandoned  up  to  the  seventh  century,  when  one  of 
the  sons  of  Clovis  rebuilt  the  city  and  named  it 
Strateburgum.  At  the  beginning  of  the  tenth 
century  it  was  made  subject  to  the  emperors  of 
Germany,  but  afterwards  acquired  great  privileges, 
became  a free  town,  and  was  governed  as  a re- 
public. In  1681  Strassburg  was  ceded  to  France, 
and  strongly  fortified  by  Vauban.  French  it  re- 
mained until  the  war  of  1870-1,  when  — on 
September  28  in  the  former  year — after  a seven 
weeks’  siege,  the  garrison  of  17,000  men  surrendered 
to  the  Germans.  With  the  signing  of  peace  at 
Frankfurt  in  May,  1871,  Strassburg  became  the 
capital  of  the  ceded  provinces. 

Strassburg  Cathedral  has  been  described  as  the 
work  of  four  centuries.  It  stands  near  the  middle 
of  the  town  on  a site  occupied  successively  by  a 
temple  to  Hercules  and  Mars  and  a wooden  church 
built  in  the  fifth  century  by  St.  Amand,  then  Bishop 
of  Strassburg.  The  destruction  of  this  earlier 
Christian  church  was  begun  by  fire  in  873,  and 
finished  by  lightning  in  1007,  and  the  only  traces 
of  it  in  the  present  building  are  portions  of  the 
crypt.  The  apse  represents  the  transition  from 
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Romanesque  to  Gothic,  while  the  nave,  finished  in 
1275,  is  pure  Gothic. 

The  original  design  of  the  wonderful  western 
fagade  was  furnished  by  Erwin  von  Steinbach 
(1277-1318),  who  was  one  of  the  earliest  secular 
architects  to  be  employed  on  a great  religious 
building.  He  seems  to  have  enjoyed  unusual 
opportunities  from  being  at  the  head  of  the  Strass- 
burg  masonic  lodge — the  first  in  this  part  of 
Europe  of  which  we  have  any  record.  Both  Erwin 
and  his  son  and,  according  to  Longfellow  in  “The 
Golden  Legend,”  his  daughter  worked  on  the  cathe- 
dral. Prince  Henry  speaks  : — 

“ A great  master  of  his  craft, 

Erwin  von  Steinbach ; but  not  he  alone, 

For  many  generations  laboured  with  him  . . . 

. . . The  architect 

Built  his  great  heart  into  these  sculptured  stones  : 

And  with  him  toiled  his  children,  and  their  lives 
Were  builded,  with  his  own,  into  the  walls, 

As  offering  unto  God.  You  see  that  statue 
Fixing  its  joyous,  but  deep-wrinkled  eyes 
Upon  the  Pillars  of  the  Angels  yonder. 

That  is  the  image  of  the  master,  carved 
By  the  fair  hand  of  his  own  child,  Sabina. 

Elsie.  How  beautiful  is  the  column  that  he  looks  at ! 

Prince  Henry.  That,  too,  she  sculptured.  At  the  base  of  it 
Stand  the  Evangelists  ; above  their  heads 
Four  Angels  blowing  upon  marble  trumpets, 

And  over  them  the  blessed  Christ,  surrounded 
By  His  attendant  ministers,  upholding 
The  instruments  of  His  passion.” 
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Prince  Henry  also  speaks  of  the  great  rose 
window,  forty-eight  feet  in  diameter,  above  the 
portal : — 

“See, too,  the  Rose,  above  the  western  portal 
Resplendent  with  a thousand  gorgeous  colours, 

The  perfect  flower  of  Gothic  loveliness  ! ” 

Only  one  of  the  two  open-work  spires  which 
formed  part  of  Erwin  von  Steinbach’s  original 
design  was  completed  (in  1435).  It  crowns  the 
northern  tower  and  rises  to  a height  which — as  an 
illustration  of  the  difficulties  of  writing  from  books 
— is  given  by  different  authorities  as  440,  465,  and 
466  feet.  The  extreme  height  of  Koln  is  482  feet. 

Victor  Hugo  has  left  an  enthusiastic  description 
of  Strassburg  spire.  I quote  from  Mr.  Francis 
Miltoun  : — 

“ The  truly  adorable  achievement  of  the  builders 
of  this  cathedral  is  its  spire.  It  is  a tiara  of  stone 
crowned  with  a cross.  It  is  prodigious,  gigantic, 
but  of  great  delicacy.  I have  seen  Chartres ; I 
have  seen  Antwerp.  ...  At  the  time  of  my  visit 
a great  cloud  rose  up  from  the  valley  of  the  Rhine, 
and  framed  the  panorama  for  a dozen  leagues  in 
truly  eerie  fashion.  As  I went  from  one  tower 
to  another  I saw  about  me  la  P" ranee,  la  Suisse, 
and  I’AHemagne.” 

Victor  Hugo  does  not  seem  to  have  actually 
climbed  the  spire,  but  Goethe  did  in  1 770,  for  the 
same  reason  that  Hilda  Wangel  impressed  upon 
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Solness — to  overcome  his  dread  of  high  places. 
In  the  Autobiography  Goethe  gives  his  first  im- 
pressions of  Strassburg  Cathedral : “ I alighted 
at  the  Ghost  (Geist)  tavern,  and  hastened  at  once 
to  satisfy  my  most  earnest  desire  and  to  approach 
the  minster  which  had  long  since  been  pointed  out 
to  me  by  fellow-travellers,  and  had  been  before  my 
eyes  for  a great  distance.  When  I first  perceived 
this  Colossus  through  the  narrow  lanes,  and  then 
stood  too  near  before  it,  in  the  truly  confined  little 
square,  it  made  upon  me  an  impression  quite  of  its 
own  kind,  which  I,  being  unable  to  analyse  it  on 
the  spot,  carried  with  me  only  indistinctly  for  this 
time,  as  I hastily  ascended  the  building,  so  as  not 
to  neglect  the  beautiful  moment  of  a high  and 
cheerful  sun,  which  was  to  disclose  to  me  at  once 
the  broad,  rich  land.  . . . 

“ And  now,  from  the  platform,  I saw  before  me 
the  beautiful  region  in  which  I should  for  a long 
time  live  and  reside : the  handsome  city,  the  wide- 
spreading  meadows  around  it,  thickly  set  and  inter- 
woven with  magnificent  trees,  that  striking  richness 
of  vegetation  which  follows  in  the  windings  of  the 
Rhine,  marks  its  banks,  islands  and  aits.  Nor  is 
the  level  ground,  stretching  down  from  the  south, 
and  watered  by  the  I Her,  less  adorned  with  varied 
green.  Even  westward,  towards  the  mountains, 
there  are  many  low  grounds  which  afford  quite  as 
charming  a view  of  wood  and  meadow-growth,  just 
17 
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as  the  northern  and  more  hilly  part  is  intersected 
by  innumerable  little  brooks,  which  promote  a rapid 
vegetation  everywhere.” 

Goethe  was  between  twenty  and  twenty-one  when 
he  went  to  Strassburg.  Except  for  his  three  years’ 
studentship  at  Leipzig,  this  was  the  first  time  he  had 
left  home  for  any  length  of  time.  He  had  lived 
through  the  Gretchen  and  Kathchen  affairs,  recovered 
from  a serious  illness,  and  was  prepared  to  break  his 
mind  upon  jurisprudence.  A letter  to  Fraulein  von 
Klettenberg  indicates  that  he  attacked  his  new 
studies  with  enthusiasm:  “Jurisprudence  begins  to 
please  me  very  much.  Thus  it  is  with  all  things  as 
with  Merseburg  beer  : the  first  time  we  shudder  at 
it,  and  having  drunk  it  for  a week,  we  cannot  do 
without  it.”  Soon  after  his  arrival  in  Strassburg 
Marie  Antoinette,  then  aged  fifteen,  passed  through 
the  town  on  her  way  to  Paris.  On  a small  island 
in  the  Rhine  a building  was  erected  for  her  reception, 
and  this  was  decorated  with  tapestries  worked  after 
Raphael’s  cartoons,  which  seem  to  have  had  a great 
influence  upon  Goethe’s  newly  awakened  artistic 
sensibilities.  Lewes  gives  an  interesting  picture  of 
the  two  sharply  defined  nationalities  in  Strassburg 
at  that  period ; the  old  German  substratum  and  the 
superficial  layer,  which  had  received  a sort  of 
French  polish. 

It  was  probably  to  fit  himself  for  the  latter  that 
the  young  Frankfurter  took  lessons  from  a dancing- 
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master,  “a  dry,  precise,  but  amiable  Frenchman’' 
with  two  pretty  daughters,  Lucinda  and  Emilia. 
Goethe  loved  or  fancied  he  loved  Emilia — who 
loved  another — while  Lucinda,  the  elder,  very 
emphatically  loved  him.  The  truly  Goethean 
situation  led  to  some  harrowing  passages  culmina- 
ting in  a dramatic  scene,  in  which  Emilia  seems  to 
have  acted  with  remarkably  good  sense.  She  told 
Goethe  that  he  must  discontinue  his  dancing 
lessons — “but  not  on  my  own  account.”  As  they 
were  parting  a side  door  flew  open,  and  her  sister, 
“in  a light  but  becoming  nightdress,”  rushed  in, 
crying,  “ You  shall  not  be  the  only  one  to  take 
leave  of  him!”  He  “tried  to  muster  some  kind 
expressions  to  soothe  her.”  She  reproached  her 
sister  for  having  “wheedled  him  away.” 

“ Emilia  was  silent,  and  had  sat  down  by  her 
sister,  who  became  constantly  more  and  more  excited 
in  her  discourse,  and  let  certain  private  matters  slip 
out  which  it  was  not  exactly  proper  for  me  to  know. 
Emilia,  on  the  other  hand,  who  was  trying  to  pacify 
her  sister,  made  me  a sign  from  behind  that  I 
should  withdraw  ; but  as  jealousy  and  suspicion  see 
with  a thousand  eyes,  Lucinda  seemed  to  have 
noticed  this  also.  She  sprang  up  and  advanced  to 
me,  but  not  with  vehemence.  She  stood  before 
me,  and  seemed  to  be  thinking  of  something. 
Then  she  said,  ‘ I know  that  I have  lost  you  ; I 
make  no  further  pretensions  to  you.  But  neither 
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shall  you  have  him,  sister  ! ’ With  these  words  she 
grasped  me  very  singularly  by  the  head,  thrusting 
both  her  hands  into  my  locks,  pressing  my  face  to 
hers,  and  kissed  me  repeatedly  on  the  mouth. 

‘ Now,’  cried  she,  ‘ fear  my  curse  ! Woe  upon  woe, 
for  ever  and  ever,  to  her  who  kisses  those  lips  for 
the  first  time  after  me ! Dare  to  have  anything 
more  to  do  with  him ! I know  heaven  hears  me 
this  time.  And  you,  sir,  hasten  now,  hasten  away 
as  fast  as  you  can  ! ’ ” 

Goethe,  who  seems  to  have  had  a perfect  genius 
for  running  away  when  his  love  affairs  became  too 
complicated,  “ flew  down  the  stairs  with  the  firm 
determination  never  to  enter  the  house  again.” 

Lucinda’s  kiss  and  curse  were  soon  to  bother 
him.  Through  Weyland,  a fellow-boarder  at  8o 
in  the  fish-market  or  13  the  Kramergasse  where 
Goethe  took  his  meals,  he  became  acquainted  with 
a country  clergyman  named  Brion,  who,  with  his 
wife  and  two  amiable  daughters,  lived  at  Sesenheim, 
near  Drusenheim,  a village  about  sixteen  miles 
from  Strassburg.  The  first  time  Weyland  took 
Goethe  to  see  the  Brion  family  it  was  agreed  that 
Goethe  should  disguise  himself  as  a shabby  theo- 
logical student.  While  Goethe  was  discussing  parish 
affairs  with  the  pastor,  Weyland  went  off  to  find 
the  ladies,  who  were  in  the  fields. 

Frederika,  the  younger  daughter,  was  the  last  to 
appear,  and  the  little  domestic  fuss  about  her  pre- 
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pared  the  poet’s  imagination  for  somebody  out  of 
the  common.  “At  length  she  came  in.  Both  girls 
wore  the  national  costume,  with  its  short,  white,  full 
skirt  and  furbelow,  not  concealing  the  neatest  of 
ankles,  a tight  bodice  and  black  taffeta  apron. 
Frederika’s  straw  hat  hung  on  her  arm  ; and  the 
beautiful  braids  of  her  fair  hair  drooped  on  a 
delicate  white  neck.  Merry  blue  eyes  and  a 
piquant  nez  retrousse  completed  her  attractions.” 

In  gazing  at  Frederika,  who  was  only  sixteen, 
Goethe  already  regretted  his  disguise.  All  the 
more  so  because  Frederika,  seeing  him  left  out  of 
the  conversation,  which  was  all  about  common 
acquaintances  of  the  Brions  and  Weyland,  made  a 
special  point  of  entertaining  him.  The  disguise, 
however,  was  kept  up,  though  Goethe’s  quick 
imagination  endangered  his  assumed  character. 
He  compared  the  Brions  to  the  Primrose  family 
in  The  Vicar  of  Wakefield.  Salome,  the  elder 
daughter,  was  “Olivia”  and  Frederika  “Sophia”; 
and  when  at  supper  a youth  came  into  the  room 
Goethe  said,  “ What,  Moses  too ! ” Weyland, 
fearing  betrayal,  proposed  a walk  in  the  moonlight, 
and  Frederika  took  Goethe’s  arm. 

In  the  morning  Goethe  decided  to  ride  back  to 
Strassburg  and  return  in  his  own  clothes.  But  on 
the  way  another  plan  suggested  itself,  and  he 
changed  clothes  with  the  landlord’s  son  at  the 
Drusenheim  Inn,  corked  his  eyebrows,  and  returned 
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to  the  parsonage  with  a cake.  He  was  met  by 
Frederika,  and  this  time  was  forced  to  reveal 
himself. 

The  two  were  soon  embarked  upon  an  ardent 
love  affair.  It  was  during  a game  of  forfeits  on 
a Sunday  afternoon  that  Lucinda  s curse  came  into 
his  mind.  The  other  guests  took  every  occasion  to 
make  the  lovers  kiss,  and  at  last  “ the  time  came 
. . . when,  carried  away  by  the  excitement  of  the 
dances  and  games,  he  felt  the  burning  pressure  of 
her  lips  crush  the  superstition  in  a 

Kiss,  a long,  long  kiss 

Of  youth  and  beauty  gathered  into  one.” 

But  the  curse  worked  nevertheless.  There  is  no 
reason  to  suppose  that  Goethe  was  not  sincerely 
in  love  with  Frederika  Brion,  but,  reading  between 
the  lines,  it  is  not  difficult  to  see  that  when  it  came 
to  thinking  about  marriage  ambition  stood  in  the 
way.  The  girls  came  to  Strassburg  with  their 
mother  on  a visit  to  a rich  relative,  and  “ in 
Strassburg  salons  the  wood-nymph  seemed  a 
peasant.”  Goethes  comments  on  Frederika’s 
answer  to  the  letter  he  wrote  from  Frankfurt  bid- 
ding her  adieu  (quoted  in  chapter  eight)  plainly 
indicate  that  he  was  conscious  of  the  weakness  in 
his  character,  for  which,  under  the  circumstances, 
snobbishness  is  perhaps  too  hard  a word.  Goethe 
was  a very  great  man,  but  every  now  and  then  the 
ancestral  tailor  seems  to  peep  from  the  pages  of  the 
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Autobiography,  and  Lewes’s  apologies  in  his  Life 
do  not  banish  the  intruder. 

Anyhow,  Goethe’s  departure  from  Strassburg  on 
taking  his  doctor’s  degree  put  an  end  to  the  affair. 
It  seems  characteristic  of  him  that  he  waited  until 
he  reached  Frankfurt  before  he  wrote  the  letter  to 
Frederika  renouncing  her — a letter  which,  unfor- 
tunately, is  not  preserved.  But  we  have  his  com- 
ment upon  her  “ wounded  ” answer,  and  also  his 
account  of  their  last  interview.  “ Those  were  pain- 
ful days,  of  which  I remember  nothing.  When  I 
held  out  my  hand  to  her  from  my  horse,  the  tears 
were  in  her  eyes,  and  I felt  sad  at  heart.  As  I 
rode  along  the  footpath  to  Drusenheim  a strange 
phantasy  took  hold  of  me.  I saw  in  my  mind’s  eye 
my  own  figure  riding  towards  me,  attired  in  a dress 
I had  never  worn — pike  grey  with  gold  lace.  I 
shook  off  this  phantasy,  but  eight  years  afterwards 
I found  myself  on  the  very  road,  going  to  visit 
Frederika,  and  that  too  .in  the  very  dress  which 
I had  seen  myself  in,  in  this  phantasm,  although  my 
wearing  it  was  quite  accidental.” 

Whether  or  not  on  account  of  Lucinda’s  curse, 
Frederika  Brion  seems  to  have  been  unfortunate  in 
love.  Not  long  after  her  parting  from  Goethe  she 
was  loved  by,  though  she  denied  that  she  loved, 
his  friend,  the  poet  and  Shakespearean  enthusiast. 
Reinhold  Lenz,  who  afterwards  went  mad. 

It  was  in  1779  that  Goethe  paid  the  visit  to 
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Frederika  foreshadowed  in  his  ‘'phantasy.’'  He 
had  just  been  made  Geheimrath,  and  was  on  his 
way  with  the  Duke  from  Weimar  to  Switzerland. 
They  called  at  Frankfurt  and  Strassburg,  and  in  a 
letter  to  the  Frau  von  Stein  Goethe  says:  “On 
the  25th  I rode  towards  Sesenheim  ” (it  may  be 
observed  that  he  says  nothing  about  his  “ phantasy  ” 
here),  “and  there  found  the  family  as  I had  left  it 
eight  years  ago.  I was  welcomed  in  the  most 
friendly  manner.  The  second  daughter  loved  me 
in  those  days  better  than  I deserved,  and  more  than 
others  to  whom  I have  given  so  much  passion  and 
faith.  I was  forced  to  leave  her  at  a moment  when 
it  nearly  cost  her  her  life  ; she  passed  lightly  over 
that  episode  to  tell  me  what  traces  still  remained 
of  the  old  illness,  and  behaved  with  such  exqui- 
site delicacy  and  generosity  from  the  moment  that  I 
stood  before  her  unexpected  on  the  threshold,  that 
I felt  quite  relieved.  I must  do  her  the  justice  to 
say  that  she  made  not  the  slightest  attempt  to 
rekindle  in  my  bosom  the  cinders  of  love.” 

The  last  sentence  rather  spoils  the  tone  of  a 
letter  which,  it  must  be  remembered,  was  written  to 
the  woman  Goethe  was  then  in  love  with.  It  is 
amusing  to  learn  that  on  the  following  day  Goethe 
called  upon  another  old  enchantress — Lili  Sch5ne- 
mann.  “ There  also  I was  received  with  admira- 
tion and  pleasure.  I made  many  inquiries,  and 
to  my  great  delight  found  the  good  creature  happily 
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married.  Her  husband,  from  what  I could  learn, 
seems  a worthy,  sensible  fellow,  rich,  well  placed  in 
the  world ; in  short,  she  has  everything  she  needs. 
He  was  absent.  I stayed  dinner.  . . . Supped 
with  Lili,  and  went  away  in  the  moonlight.  The 
sweet  emotions  which  accompanied  me  I cannot 
describe.” 

In  that  charming  little  book  De  Flagello  Myrteo 
there  is  a passage  which  admirably  sums  up 
Goethe’s  love  affairs : “ Frederika  is  not  good 
enough  for  me,”  said  Goethe  ; “ Lili  is  not  good 
enough  for  me ; Charlotte  von  Stein  is  not 
good  enough  for  me ; therefore  I will  espouse 
Christiane  Vulpius.” 

Goethe  and  the  cathedral  are  the  two  great 
“ figures  ” of  Strassburg.  What  impression  the 
latter  made  upon  the  former  is  told  in  the  “ Auto- 
biography,” and  it  is  not  the  least  tribute  to  Goethe’s 
genius  that  he  recognized  the  beauty  of  Gothic 
architecture  at  a time  when  Europe  was  suffering 
from  a frost  of  pseudo-classicism. 

Another  great  man  associated  with  Strassburg 
was  Goethe’s  friend,  Johann  Gottfried  von  Herder, 
the  classical  author  and  theologian.  He  was  born 
on  August  25,  1744,  at  Mohrungen,  a small  place  in 
Eastern  Prussia,  where  his  father  taught  a school 
for  girls.  His  introduction  to  the  young  Goethe, 
upon  whom  he  had  great  influence,  was  accidental ; 
Herder  being  detained  in  Strassburg  by  a disease  of 
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the  eyes  while  he  was  travelling  through  France  and 
Italy,  as  tutor  to  the  Prince  of  Holstein-Oldenburg. 
Goethe  afterwards  got  him  an  official  appointment 
at  the  court  of  Weimar,  where  he  died  on  December 

i8,  i8i8. 

Between  Basel  and  Mannheim  there  are  several 
towns  on  both  sides  of  the  Rhine  that  are  worth  a 
passing  notice.  Kolmar,  on  the  left  bank,  about 
half-way  between  Strassburg  and  Basel,  has  a fine 
thirteenth-century  church,  and  pictures  by  Albert 
Diirer  and  Martin  Schongauer,  including  the  latter’s 
masterpiece,  The  Madonna  in  the  Rose  Bower.” 
Schongauer,  who  was  born  in  Kolmar,  where  his 
father  was  a goldsmith,  in  1445,  is  generally  con- 
sidered the  founder  of  the  Swabian  school  which 
culminated  in  Hans  Holbein  the  Younger.  Schon- 
gauer is  believed  to  have  studied  under  Roger  van 
der  Weyden,  and  he  greatly  influenced  Albert 
Diirer,  whose  father  was  about  to  send  him  to 
Kolmar  to  learn  engraving  from  Schdngauer  when 
the  latter  died  in  1491.  Kolmar  was  also  the  birth- 
place of  Auguste  Bartholdi,  the  designer  of  the 
statue  of  Liberty  at  New  York. 

Freiburg  and  Karlsruhe  are  on  the  other  side 
of  the  Rhine,  on  the  railway  between  Basel  and 
Mannheim.  Freiburg  lies  about  twelve  miles 
east  of  the  Rhine  at  the  foot  of  the  Schlossberg, 
one  of  the  most  important  heights  of  the  Black 
Forest  range.  The  cathedral  of  Freiburg,  founded 
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1122  by  Berthold,  Duke  of  Zahringen,  and  com- 
pleted in  1513,  has  a steeple  about  400  feet  high, 
which  is  a close  rival  to  that  of  Strassburg  in 
delicate  proportion  and  richness  of  ornament.  In 
the  university,  founded  1456,  there  are  pictures 
by  Holbein  and  Hans  Baldung,  or  Griin,  whose 
work  is  sometimes  mistaken  for  that  of  both 
Holbein  and  Diirer.  Between  Diirer  and  Baldung 
there  was  a great  friendship.  In  Diirer  s diary 
of  his  journey  in  the  Low  Countries  there  are 
records  of  his  having  sold  several  impressions  of 
“ Griin-Hans  ” engravings,  which  he  had  apparently 
taken  with  him  on  commission.  When  Diirer  died 
Baldung  received  a lock  of  his  hair.  This  interest- 
ing relic  finally  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  eminent 
painter  Edward  Steinle,  of  Frankfurt,  and  it  is  now 
in  the  library  of  the  Academy  of  Arts  at  Vienna. 
It  is  suggested  that  Baldung  derived  his  surname 
from  his  fondness  for  a peculiarly  vivid  green  which 
is  often  to  be  found  in  his  pictures.  His  master- 
piece is  the  “ Coronation  of  the  Virgin,”  an  altar- 
piece  in  a monastery  at  Freiburg.  The  “Corona- 
tion ” forms  the  central  subject ; on  the  inside  of 
the  wings  are  figures  of  the  Twelve  Apostles,  and 
on  the  outside  four  typical  incidents  in  the  life  of 
the  Virgin.  On  the  reverse  of  the  central  panel 
is  a large  Crucifixion.  Baldung  is  represented  in 
the  National  Gallery  by  a “ Bust  Portrait  of  a 
Senator  ” with  a forged  monogram  of  Albert  Diirer. 
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At  Karlsruhe  there  is  one  of  Baldungs  sketch- 
books, together  with  the  silver  style  he  used  in 
designing. 

Freiburg  is  said  to  have  been  the  birthplace  of 
Berthold  Schwarz,  the  Franciscan  friar,  who  acci- 
dentally discovered  gunpowder  when  engaged  in 
alchemical  researches.  This  happened  in  the  first 
half  of  the  fourteenth  century,  and  since  Roger 
Bacon,  who  died  in  1292,  undoubtedly  was  ac- 
quainted with  a similar  composition,  the  knowledge 
of  which  came  from  the  East,  it  is  more  probable 
that  what  Schwarz  invented  was  the  application 
of  gunpowder  to  artillery.  The  story  goes  that  the 
idea  came  to  him  from  the  pestle  being  driven 
from  his  hand  by  the  accidental  explosion.  In  1380 
he  came  to  Venice,  and  was  commissioned  by  the 
Government  to  cast  some  cannon,  which  are 
described  as  being  of  enormous  size.  The  Govern- 
ment refusing  to  pay  up,  he  became  troublesome, 
and  was  cast  into  prison,  where  it  is  believed  he 
died  in  1384.  There  is  a monument  to  him  in  the 
Franziskaner  Platz  at  Freiburg. 

Karlsruhe,  on  the  plain  of  the  Hardwald,  about 
five  miles  east  of  the  Rhine,  is  chiefly  remarkable 
for  the  extraordinary  regularity  of  its  arrangement. 
It  takes  its  name  “Charles’  Rest”  from  Charles 
William,  Margrave  of  Baden,  who,  in  1715,  made 
a hunting-seat  here  as  a result  of  some  squabbles 
with  the  citizens  of  Baden  town.  The  palace 
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stands  in  the  middle  of  the  city,  and  from  it  eleven 
principal  streets  radiate  like  the  sticks  of  an  opened 
fan,  intersected  at  regular  intervals  by  other  streets 
in  parallel  circles. 

With  Speyer,  on  the  left  bank,  we  touch  the 
Rhine  again.  Speyer,  the  Augusta  Nemetum  and 
Noviomagus  of  the  Romans,  was  one  of  the  earliest 
centres  of  Christianity  in  Germany.  Dagobert  I, 
King  of  Austrasia,  built  the  first  church  there  on 
the  ruins  of  a Roman  temple  to  Diana.  At  the 
beginning  of  the  eleventh  century  this  building  fell 
into  decay,  and  on  July  12,  1030,  the  Emperor 
Konrad  II  laid  the  foundation-stone  of  the  present 
cathedral,  which  he  declared  should  be  the  sepul- 
chre of  the  princes  of  his  race.  Hence  it  became 
known  as  the  “ Cathedral  of  the  Emperors.” 

Twelve  tombs  were  made  beneath  the  ‘‘Choir 
of  the  Kings,”  and  in  them  no  less  than  eight 
emperors  and  three  empresses  have  been  buried — 
Konrad  II,  Henry  HI,  Henry  IV,  Philip  of  Swabia, 
Rudolph  of  Hapsburg,  Albert  of  Austria,  Adolph  of 
Nassau,  the  wife  of  Konrad  II,  Bertha,  the  wife 
of  Henry  IV,  and  Beatrice,  the  wife  of  Frederick 
Barbarossa.  The  body  of  Henry  IV,  who  was 
compelled  to  abdicate  at  Ingelheim  in  1105  and 
died  at  Liege  in  the  following  year,  was  at  first 
laid  in  an  unconsecrated  grave,  but  the  ban  of 
excommunication  was  taken  off  five  years  later. 

The  first  architect  of  Speyer  Cathedral  was 
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Bishop  Walthour.  He  was  followed  by  Bishop 
Siegfried,  and  in  thirty  years  the  building  was  com- 
pleted. It  was  consecrated  by  Bishop  Eginhard 
under  the  ill-fated  Henry  IV.  In  1159,  1189,  and 
again  in  1450  the  cathedral  was  badly  damaged  by 
fire.  On  the  last  occasion  it  was  practically  de- 
stroyed, but  restoration  was  immediately  begun  by 
Bishop  Reinhold  of  Helmstadt,  who  obtained  from 
Pope  Boniface  VI 1 1 a pontifical  decree  that  9,11 
who  gave  money  to  the  work  should  receive  the 
same  indulgence  as  those  who  visited  the  tombs 
of  the  Apostles  at  Rome.  During  the  sixteenth 
century  Speyer  was  sacked,  pillaged,  and  burnt,  and 
the  cathedral  destroyed ; but  in  the  seventeenth 
century  the  latter  was  well  and  completely  restored 
by  Bishop  August  of  Limburg. 

In  its  present  form  Speyer  Cathedral  is  a high- 
shouldered building  of  red  sandstone,  rather  fortress- 
like in  character,  with  four  spires  and  many  little 
windows  in  the  clerestory.  Notwithstanding  its 
broken  history  it  is  pure  Romanesque  in  style  and 
may  be  regarded  as  representing  the  origin  of  a 
new  movement  in  cathedral  building. 

It  was  at  Speyer  that  St.  Bernard  preached  the 
Second  Crusade  in  the  presence  of  Konrad  III  of 
Hohenstaufen,  and  inspired  the  latter  to  take  the 
cross.  Bernard  of  Clairvaux,  the  “honeyed  teacher,'’ 
whose  writings  were  called  “a  stream  from  Paradise,” 
was  born  at  Fontaines,  in  Burgundy,  1091,  of  a 
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noble  family.  He  was  the  son  of  a knight  and 
vassal  of  the  Duke  of  Burgundy  who  perished  in 
the  First  Crusade.  In  his  youth  Bernard  hesitated 
between  a soldier’s  and  a religious  life,  and  at  the 
age  of  twenty-two  he  entered  the  small  monastery 
of  Citeaux,  a few  miles  from  Dijon,  drawing  after 
him  not  only  his  two  younger  but  his  two  elder 
brothers,  Guido  and  Gerald,  both  soldiers,  the  elder 
married  and  the  father  of  children. 

The  monks  of  Citeaux  were  few  and  very  poor. 
Their  Prior  was  a Dorsetshire  man  named  Stephen 
Harding,  whose  aim  was  to  restore  the  Benedictine 
Rule  to  its  original  simplicity.  Here  Bernard  gladly 
embraced  a very  austere  life,  finding  solace  in  his 
ardent  love  of  nature.  “ Trust  one  who  has  tried 
it,”  he  wrote  in  one  of  his  epistles;  “you  will  find 
more  in  woods  than  in  books  ; trees  and  stones 
will  teach  you  what  you  can  never  learn  from 
masters.” 

The  fame  of  Citeaux  spread  and  attracted  so 
many  religious  that  the  inmates  began  to  send  out 
colonies  in  various  directions.  In  1115  Bernard 
was  chosen  to  lead  a band  of  companions  in  search 
of  a new  home,  which  they  found  at  Clairvaux. 
In  1128  Bernard  drew  up  the  statutes  of  the  Knights 
Templars  at  the  request  of  their  grand  master. 
When  at  the  death  of  Pope  Honorius  II,  in  1130, 
two  rival  popes,  Anacletus  II  and  Innocent  II, 
assumed  the  purple,  Louis  the  Fat,  who  had 
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espoused  the  cause  of  Innocent,  commanded  Ber- 
nard to  be  arbiter  at  a council  of  archbishops  and 
bishops.  Bernard  won  France,  England,  Spain, 
and  Germany  to  the  side  of  Innocent,  and,  after 
the  death  of  Anacletus,  he  caused  the  defeat  of  a 
second  anti-pope  and  became  the  most  powerful 
figure  in  Christendom. 

His  next  exploit  was  an  encounter  with  Abelard, 
who,  at  the  Council  of  Sens,  in  1140,  dared  the 
intellectual  world  to  impugn  his  opinions.  When 
Bernard  appeared  against  him  Abelard  shirked  the 
encounter,  and  Bernard  followed  up  his  success  by 
inducing  the  Pope  to  condemn  Abelard  as  a heretic. 
Bernard  seems  to  have  pursued  the  brilliant  lover 
of  Heloi'se  with  unnecessary  severity,  but  there  was 
no  personal  feeling  in  his  zeal  for  the  Church. 

It  was  in  1144  that  Bernard  preached  the  Second 
Crusade  with  such  success  that  both  Louis  VII  of 
France  and  Konrad  III  of  Germany  were  induced 
to  set  out  for  the  East  by  way  of  Constantinople. 
The  failure  of  the  Crusade  destroyed  Bernards 
reputation  and  preyed  upon  his  health,  and  he  died 
August  20,  1153.  He  was  canonized  by  Pope 
Alexander  HI  in  1174. 

Luther  said  of  him  : “If  there  ever  lived  on  the 
earth  a God-fearing  and  holy  monk,  it  was  St.  Ber- 
nard of  Clairvaux.”  His  writings  consist  of  more 
than  400  epistles,  340  sermons,  and  twelve  distinct 
theological  treatises  ; and  he  was  one  of  the  greatest 
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Latin  hymn-writers,  many  modern  hymns  being 
based  on  his  Jesu  Dulcis  Memoria.  Of  his  eloquent 
preaching  it  was  said  : “ Mothers  hid  their  sons, 
wives  their  husbands,  and  companions  their  friends,” 
lest  Bernard  should  charm  them  away.  It  was 
St.  Bernard  who  added  to  the  canticle  “ Salve 
Regina  ” the  words  O Clemens ! O Pia ! O 
Dulcis  Virgo  Maria!  which  have  been  included 
ever  since. 

There  is  a very  charming  legend  of  his  freedom 
with  the  Madonna.  One  day  St.  Bernard  happened 
to  come  late  to  church,  and  the  statue  of  Our  Lady 
cried  out  to  him,  “ Oh,  Bernard,  why  are  you  so 
late.^”  The  saint  replied:  ‘‘Women  should  be 
silent  in  church.”  Since  that  time,  says  the  legend, 
the  Madonna  has  never  spoken. 

Several  Imperial  Diets  were  held  at  Speyer,  the 
most  important  being  that  of  1529,  when  the 
Reformers  gave  in  the  famous  protest  which  orig- 
inally conferred  upon  them  the  name  of  Protestants. 

Metz,  on  both  sides  of  the  Mosel,  79  miles  north- 
west of  Strassburg,  must  be  considered  a Rhineland 
town.  In  Roman  times  as  Divodorum  it  was  with 
Treves  (Augusta  Treverorum)  immensely  important 
as  a military  base,  and  it  still  commands  the  natural 
frontier  of  Rhineland.  The  Cathedral  of  St.  Ste- 
phen is  reckoned  third  among  the  Gothic  cathedrals 
of  Northern  Europe,  being  surpassed  only  by 
Beauvais  and  Koln. 
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With  the  exception  of  Speyer,  none  of  the  towns 
I have  mentioned  as  coming  between  Basel  and 
Mannheim  is  actually  on  the  Rhine.  Whether  there 
is  any  reason  for  this — such  as  the  flow  of  the 
river  in  a sort  of  trench  between  two  parallel 
mountain  ranges,  the  Vosges  and  the  Black  Forest — 
I do  not  know,  but  the  fact  lends  a special  character 
to  this  section  of  Rhineland.  It  is  as  if  the  river, 
though  come  of  age  and  done  with  irresponsibility, 
were  as  yet  too  vigorous,  too  intent  on  its  own 
progress  to  lend  itself  to  the  needs  and  uses  of 
humanity.  Large  destinies  await  it,  but  meanwhile 
it  flows  with  a certain  arrogance,  like  “ a bridegroom 
coming  forth  out  of  his  chamber.” 

O 


CHAPTER  XIII 


MANNHEIM “ VANDERDECKEN  ” FRAU  AJA SCHILLER 

GOETHE  AND  SCHILLER — KOTZEBUE 

Mannheim  we  were  destined  to  come  upon 
at  dawn.  We  left  Basel — with  a feeling  of 
suspended  nationality  as  we  were  drafted  from  one 
part  of  the  station  to  another — somewhere  about 
midnight.  Freiburg,  Offenburg,  and  Karlsruhe  we 
passed  in  the  dark ; we  clanked  into  Heidelberg 
and  out  again  ; and  at  five  o’clock  on  a Sunday 
morning  came  to  a misty  nothingness  that  muffled 
voices  assured  us  was  Mannheim. 

A dim  glow  from  the  windows  of  the  refreshment- 
room  attracted  our  discarnate  souls,  and  moth-like 
we  fluttered  into  Limbo.  The  huge,  gaunt  room 
contained  at  least  a hundred  people  between  sleep- 
ing and  waking.  They  moaned  and  gibbered  in 
their  dreams,  waved  arms,  began  to  sing  or  to 
quarrel,  forgot  the  rhyme  or  reason,  and  sank  again 
upon  the  tables.  The  impression  was  that  they 
came  from  far  countries  and  had  all  been  “ pithed  ” 
at  Basel.  A drift  of  smoke  hung  level  in  the  air, 
fouled  with  gas  and  human  breath,  and  a dozen 
desperate  waiters,  past  all  civility  or  discretion, 
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moved  among  the  people  and  shook  them  into  life, 
or  with  better  wisdom  took  money  from  their  pockets 
and  flung  the  change  upon  the  tables.  One  man 
beat  his  companion  about  the  head  with  a cap,  and, 
failing  to  rouse  him,  seized  his  head  and  twisted  it 
roughly  from  side  to  side.  The  fellow  grumbled, 
but  relapsed  into  unconsciousness  the  moment  he 
was  let  go.  One  felt  that  if  the  people  came  to 
themselves  there  might  be  bloodshed. 

Whether  by  invitation  or  choice  I don’t  know, 
but  we  found  ourselves  at  a table  where  sat  alone 
a blonde,  bulky  man  with  strangely  bright  eyes  and 
a muzzy  smile,  with  a tall  bottle  of  Rhine  wine 
before  him  and  a cigar  between  his  fingers.  Unlike 
most  of  the  people  in  the  room,  he  was  broad 
awake,  and  I had  the  impression  that  he  had  been 
sitting  there  for  years  and  years.  On  cold  reflec- 
tion I am  convinced  that  he  was  Vanderdecken. 
His  manner  of  greeting  was  that  of  one  to  whom 
all  men,  kings  and  beggars,  are  alike.  He  was  at 
once  genial  and  aloof.  Seen  through  smoke  his 
outline  wavered  a little  as  he  toasted  us  in  Rhine 
wine.  With  our  personalities  gradually  re-forming 
out  of  mist  around  the  taste  of  hot  coffee,  we  were 
assured  that  we  were  awake  and  he  was  really 
there.  For  all  his  welcome  there  was  a certain 
insolence  in  his  narrowed,  glittering  eyes ; and 
it  would  have  seemed  natural  and  proper  if  he  had 
coldly  and  carefully  insulted  us,  or  we  him.  Indeed, 
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I believe  we  discussed  him  dispassionately  across 
the  table  as  if  he  had  been  illusion.  Ordinary  dis- 
cretions were  removed ; we  had  abandoned  our 
bodies  and  were  all  Shades  together ; tasting 
reality  only,  he  in  his  wine,  we  in  our  coffee. 

With  the  second  sentence  he  told  us  he  was 
a Dutchman,  and  I found  myself  murmuring,  “ Of 
course  you  are.  How’s  Senta  ? ” 

Quix  acted  as  interpreter  as  we  went  along,  and 
it  was  presently  said,  “ Your  friend  has  the  face 
of  a man  to  whom  one  does  not  say  the  thing 
which  is  not  true.  Let  him  speak ! ” I bowed  my 
compliments,  but  Vanderdecken  would  have  it  in 
English.  “Speak!”  he  murmured  fruitily,  nodding 
encouragement  as  one  would  to  a child,  and  gently 
waving  his  glass.  “Speak!”  I spoke,  I forget 
what  I said,  and  he  inclined  his  ear  with  the  fatuous 
smile  of  one  who  listens  to  evening  bells. 

A tall  young  man  got  up  from  a neighbouring  table 
and  stood  beside  us,  leaning  back  from  the  knees. 
“ I also  am  an  educated  man,”  he  said,  with  an 
irrelevance  that  seemed  quite  proper  to  the  occasion. 

Vanderdecken  eyed  him  thoughtfully,  chin  on 
hand,  fingering  the  stem  of  his  glass  as  if  debating 
whether  or  not  to  fling  the  contents  in  the  other’s 
face,  and  then  said  without  emphasis  : 

“ You  are  a Jew.” 

“Oh,  I am  a Jew,  am  I.^”  said  the  other  in 
a tone  of  mild  curiosity. 
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“We  will  say  not  the  worst  kind  of  Jew,”  said 
Vanderdecken ; adding,  “ I have  a thought.  It 
appears  to  me  that  rubbish  moved  from  one  place 
to  another  is  offensive.” 

The  other  took  it  and  turned  it  over  judicially. 

“ What  you  say  is  not  unreasonable,”  he  agreed. 
“ Nevertheless,  I have  passed  many  examinations.” 
“ Name  them,”  said  Vanderdecken,  tapping  the 
table  gently.  “ Name  them.” 

They  dwindled  under  analysis,  and  Vanderdecken 
said,  still  with  the  same  dispassionate  air : 

“ I do  not  believe  a single  word  that  you  say  on 
any  subject  whatever.” 

“You  do  not  believe  me?”  said  the  youth,  as 
one  who  bends  his  mind  to  a difficult  proposition. 
“Waiter,  bring  me  a cigar  of  the  same  quality  and 
price  as  this  gentleman’s.” 

We  left  them  to  carefully  worded  insults  in  their 
strange  Limbo,  where  the  only  real  thing  was  the 
taste  of  hot  coffee,  and  plunged  into  a cold,  white 
world  of  monstrous  looming  shapes. 

Mannheim  is  the  most  regularly  built  town  in 
Germany,  but  we  saw  it  that  early  morning  as  the 
opening  scene  of  Hyperion  illustrated  by  Bocklin. 
It  was  old  chaos  come  again.  Or  it  might  have  been 
the  domain  of  Arnheim  or  the  dream-city  of  Kubla 
Khan,  peopled  by  what  I once  heard  an  old  Cornish- 
woman  describe  as  “idol  gods,”  or  pre- Adamite 
kings.  There  were  no  streets,  but  sudden  towers 
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and  pergolas  and  stately  pleasure  domes  that  melted 
on  approach ; and  centaurs,  male  and  female,  leaped 
upon  us  as  we  passed  dry-foot  through  lakes,  fed 
by  Alph  the  sacred  river,  where  the  ghost  of  water 
lapped  our  chins. 

Bewitched,  we  could  not  bear  each  other’s  com- 
pany, but  separated  to  fall  upon  seats  and  laugh 
aimlessly,  or  cry  “ Vanderdecken,  Vanderdecken  ! ” 
across  the  gulfs.  “ Wandering  in  vain  about  be- 
wildered shores,”  and  mocked  by  tittering  plane 
trees  and  giggling  fountains,  we  met  no  living  thing 
until  the  magnified  dogs  of  early  milkmen  joyously 
bayed  a sun  that  slowly  built  a chessboard  city  out 
of  elemental  mist. 

Later  impressions  of  Mannheim  I regard  as 
illusory.  It  lives  for  me  as  a cloud-city  where, 
his  voyaging  done,  Vanderdecken  sits  in  Limbo, 
drinking  Rhine  wine,  and  takes  toll  of  speech 
from  every  stranger  coming  “pithed”  from  Basel 
down  the  broad  valley  between  the  Vosges  and 
the  Black  Forest. 

Later  impressions,  however,  and  the  gleanings  of 
history  must  be  set  down.  Mannheim  lies  in  a low, 
fertile  plain,  so  low  that  it  has  to  be  protected  with 
dykes,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Rhine,  which  is 
here  four  hundred  yards  wide,  at  its  junction  with 
the  Neckar.  The  town  occupies  the  whole  width 
of  the  long  tongue  of  land  between  the  two  rivers, 
which  join  at  an  acute  angle.  The  origin  of 
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Mannheim  is  very  remote.  Some  derive  its  name 
from  a fabulous  king  of  the  Teutons  called  Mannus, 
and  others  from  a word  out  of  Norse  mythology 
meaning  the  “dwelling-place  of  men.”  From 
our  early-morning  experience  either  seems  likely. 
Mannheim  is  first  heard  of  as  early  as  705,  but  it 
remained  a mere  village  until  1606,  when  a castle 
was  built  by  the  Elector  Palatine.  Round  the 
castle  a fortified  town  grew  up  which  was  peopled 
chiefly  by  Protestant  refugees  from  the  Low 
Countries.  Between  1720  and  1729  the  Elector 
Palatine,  Charles  Philip,  built  at  Mannheim  a 
palace,  one  of  the  largest  in  Germany,  covering 
fifteen  acres  of  ground.  One  authority  says  that 
it  has  a frontage  of  580,  another  of  650  yards  ; both 
agree  that  it  has  500  rooms  and  1500  windows. 
The  palace  is  to  the  south-west  of  the  town,  on 
the  bank  of  the  Rhine,  and  is  surrounded  by 
extremely  beautiful  wooded  gardens.  It  now 
contains  a museum  and  a picture-gallery. 

Mannheim  suffered  severely  in  the  various  wars 
between  France  and  Germany.  In  a siege  by  the 
Austrians  in  1795  only  fourteen  houses  remained 
uninjured.  Fears  of  an  earlier  bombardment  of 
Mannheim  called  forth  a characteristic  letter  from 
“ Frau  Aja,”  part  of  which  I quote  from  Miss 
Margaret  Reeks’s  The  Mother  of  Goethe,  “A 
panic  of  fright  has  indeed  spread  over  the  whole 
of  Frankfort,  and  it  would  not  be  surprising  if 
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one  were  torn  away  by  the  whirl.  . . . They  believe 
everything  (if  only  it  sounds  fearful  enough, 
whether  probable  or  not),  they  do  not  inquire  into 
it  in  cold  blood — it  is  all  one,  the  more  foolish, 
the  sooner  believed.  As  proof  (among  a thousand) 
take  this  story.  On  the  3rd  January  comes  Frau  Elise 
Bethmann  to  me,  in  night  attire,  at  seven  o’clock 
in  the  evening,  quite  out  of  breath  with  running. 

‘ Rathin ! dear  Rathin ! I must  let  you  know  of 
the  great  danger.  The  enemy  is  bombarding 
Mannheim  with  red-hot  balls — the  commandant 
has  said  he  cannot  hold  out  longer  than  three  days,’ 
and  so  on.  I remain  quite  calm  and  say  quite 
coolly,  ‘ How  are  they  managing,  then — that  they 
are  shelling  Mannheim  ? They  have  no  batteries 
— are  they  shelling  from  the  flat  shore  ? The  balls, 
since  they  have  to  fly  over  the  broad  Rhine,  must 
get  quite  cold,  and  the  commandant  will  hardly 
proclaim  with  drums  what  he  means  to  do.  Who 
is  your  correspondent  ? Write  to  him  : he  was  a 
coward.’  . . . All  the  fuss  and  wirrwar  has  not 
given  me  an  hour’s  worry,  thank  God — I sleep  my 
eight  hours  right  off — eat  and  drink  properly — 
frequent  my  Monday  company,  also  ditto  Sunday, 
regularly — and,  best  of  all,  feel  well.” 

Mannheim  to-day  is  in  the  shape  of  a circular 
grating  — the  streets,  all  at  right  angles,  being 
enclosed  by  a “Ring”  or  promenade  on  the  site 
of  the  old  fortification.  There  are  twelve  principal 
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streets,  running  from  north-east  to  south-west,  in- 
tersected by  ten  others,  and  all  are  numbered  on 
the  American  system.  Yet,  in  spite  of  its  chess- 
board regularity,  Mannheim  is  not  an  unattractive 
town,  particularly  since  an  experiment  in  “town- 
planning  has  been  carried  out  in  the  central  quarter 
of  ornamental  gardens.  The  church  is  not  remark- 
able, but  there  is  a good  theatre,  and  the  observa- 
tory— even  after  the  morning  mists  have  cleared 
away  to  reveal  its  utilitarian  character — is  a very 
satisfactory  building.  When  I come  to  think  of 
it,  it  is  proper  that  the  most  impressive  building  in 
the  cloud-city  of  Mannheim  should  be  a place  for 
star-gazing.  Also  there  is  in  Mannheim  a perfect 
little  model  of  what  a modern  picture-gallery  ought 
to  be ; compact  and  simple,  with  every  scrap  of 
decoration  expressing  the  character  of  the  stone  of 
which  it  is  made. 

It  is  the  theatre — though,  I suppose,  not  the 
present  one — that  gives  Mannheim  its  chief  associa- 
tion with  literature,  for  it  was  here  that  Schillers 
Robbers,  was  first  produced  in  1782.  Johann 
Christoph  Friedrich  von  Schiller  was  not,  with  this 
exception,  very  intimately  connected  with  Rhine- 
land, though  he  was  born  at  Marbach,  on  the 
Neckar,  November  10,  1759.  His  father,  originally 
a surgeon  in  the  army,  was  afterwards  a captain, 
and  finally  superintendent  of  a nursery  of  trees 
attached  to  the  castle  of  the  Duke  of  Wiirtemberg. 
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Young  Schiller  s first  leanings  were  towards  theology. 
He  loved  to  stand  on  a chair  and  repeat  the  sermon 
he  had  heard  in  church  on  Sunday.  When  he  was 
nine  years  old,  however,  he  saw  a tragedy  per- 
formed at  Stuttgart  which  powerfully  affected  his  im- 
agination and  turned  his  thoughts  towards  the  drama. 
His  first  poem  is  said  to  have  been  written  at  the  age 
of  thirteen,  the  day  before  his  confirmation. 

About  this  time  Duke  Charles  of  Wiirtemberg 
established  a school  on  a military-monastic  plan, 
and  at  his  invitation,  which  was  practically  a com- 
mand, Schiller  became  one  of  the  pupils.  Here, 
at  the  Charles  School,  “the  Solitude,”  near  Leon- 
berg,  the  pupils  were  educated  on  a system  which 
forms  an  interesting  contrast  to  the  upbringing  of 
the  young  Goethe,  and  accounts  for  the  compara- 
tive unreality  of  Schillers  early  work.  The  boys 
were  entirely  secluded  from  the  world,  and  particu- 
larly from  female  influence,  being  allowed  to  see 
only  their  mothers  or  very  young  sisters,  who 
visited  them  on  Sundays.  As  Schiller  said  of  his 
Robbers,  which  he  began  as  early  as  1777,  “he 
dared  to  describe  men  long  before  he  knew  any- 
thing of  them  within  his  grated  cell.” 

With  the  removal  of  the  school  to  Stuttgart  the 
study  of  medicine  was  included  in  the  curriculum 
and  Schiller  turned  to  it  with  ardour.  He  wrote 
a Latin  treatise  on  the  Philosophy  of  Physiology 
which,  however,  was  never  printed.  Poetry  was 
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very  severely  discouraged  among  the  students,  but 
the  works  of  Klopstock,  Goethe,  and  Lessing 
found  their  way  by  stealth  into  the  school,  and  as 
early  as  1773  Schiller  began  an  epic  on  the  subject 
of  Moses.  He  was  only  able  to  indulge  in  imagin- 
ative writing  in  secret,  and  used  to  report  himself 
sick  in  order  to  have  the  advantage  of  the  infirmary 
lamp,  not  being  allowed  a light  in  his  own  room. 
Apparently  the  whole  of  The  Robbers  was  written 
under  these  conditions. 

In  1780,  when  Schiller  had  finished  his  studies, 
he  wrote  an  essay  on  the  Connection  of  the  Animal 
and  Intellectual  Nature  of  Man.  This  was  printed 
in  1821  at  the  Monatschrift  of  Berlin.  On  leaving 
school  Schiller  was  appointed  doctor  to  a regiment 
garrisoned  in  Stuttgart.  While  enjoying  a certain 
amount  of  liberty  for  writing,  he  was  still  under  the 
domestic  supervision  of  the  Duke.  Schiller  had 
The  Robbers  printed  at  his  own  expense,  and  in 
1781  he  was  asked  to  make  certain  changes  to  fit 
the  drama  for  stage  representation. 

This  he  did  willingly,  and  in  January,  1782,  The 
Robbers  was  produced  at  the  Court  and  National 
Theatre  at  Mannheim.  Being  unable  to  get  leave 
of  absence  to  go  out  of  the  limits  of  the  state, 
Schiller  had  to  play  truant  from  his  regiment  to  be 
present  at  the  performance.  The  success  of  The 
Robbers  made  him  see  that  his  present  position  was 
impossible  if  he  hoped  to  become  a dramatist.  He 
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was  unwilling,  however,  to  seem  ungrateful  to  the 
Duke,  particularly  since  his  father  and  the  rest  of 
his  family  were  altogether  dependent  upon  the 
ducal  favour.  On  a second  clandestine  visit  to 
Mannheim  he  was  discovered  and  put  under  a 
fortnight  s arrest.  The  Duke,  already  irritated  by 
complaints  of  some  references  in  The  Robbers 
which  had  reached  him  from  Switzerland,  forbade 
Schiller  to  write  any  more  “comedies”  or  anything 
but  medical  works. 

Then  Schiller  decided  to  desert.  Taking  advan- 
tage of  some  court  festivities  in  1782,  he  ran  away 
to  Mannheim,  where  he  hoped  to  get  support  and 
encouragement  from  the  director  of  the  theatre. 
Instead,  he  met  with  coolness,  and  he  was  com- 
pelled to  hide  himself  in  the  village  of  Oggersheim, 
a few  miles  to  the  west  of  Mannheim,  for  fear  of 
extradition.  Here  he  employed  himself  upon  his 
third  drama.  Cabal  and  Love^  the  second.  The  Con- 
spiracy of  Fiesco,  having  been  begun  after  the  first 
success  of  The  Robbers, 

In  July,  1783,  Schiller  was  definitely  appointed 
“ Theatre  Poet  ” at  Mannheim,  and  both  Fiesco  and 
Cabal  and  Love  were  performed.  Schiller  did  not 
succeed  in  establishing  a reputation  at  Mannheim, 
and  in  April,  1785,  he  went  to  Leipzig,  having 
begun  the  dramas  of  Don  Carlos  and  Mary  Stuart, 
The  former  was  produced  at  Leipzig  in  1787.  In 
the  same  year  Schiller  went  on  to  Weimar.  Both 
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Goethe  and  the  Duke  were  away,  but  he  was  re- 
ceived in  a friendly  manner  by  the  Duchess  Amalia, 
Herder,  and  Wieland.  His  chief  attraction  in  Wei- 
mar, however,  was  Frau  von  Kalb,  with  whom  he 
had  fallen  passionately  in  love  in  Mannheim. 

Goethe  he  did  not  meet  until  the  former  s return 
from  Italy  in  1788.  There  had  been  an  earlier 
meeting  between  them,  but  under  circumstances 
which  placed  Schiller  at  a great  disadvantage.  In 
1779,  after  Goethe  had  “looked  up”  Frederika  and 
Lili,  he  went  on  to  Stuttgart,  where,  with  the  Duke 
of  Weimar,  he  assisted  at  the  New  Year  festivities 
of  the  Military  Academy. 

Lewes  remarks  with  justice  : “ Why  has  no  artist 
chosen  this  for  an  historical  picture  ? The  pale, 
sickly  young  Schiller,  in  the  stiff  military  costume 
of  that  day,  with  pigtail  and  papillotes,  with  a sword 
by  his  side,  and  a three-cornered  hat  under  his  arm, 
stepping  forward  to  kiss  the  coat  of  his  sovereign 
Duke,  in  grateful  acknowledgment  of  the  three 
prizes  awarded  to  him  for  medicine,  surgery,  and 
clinical  science ; conscious  that  Goethe  was  looking 
on,  and  would  know  nothing  of  the  genius  which 
had  gained,  indeed,  trivial  medical  prizes,  but  had 
failed  to  gain  a prize  for  German  composition.  . . . 
At  this  moment,  although  Schiller’s  eyes  were 
intensely  curious  about  Goethe,  he  was  to  the  older 
poet  nothing  beyond  a rather  promising  medical 
student.” 
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After  the  Weimar  meeting — it  was  actually  at 
Rudolstadt,  sixteen  miles  to  the  southward,  where 
Goethe  had  gone  with  Frau  von  Stein  before  his 
final  breach  with  her — on  September  12,  1788, 
Schiller  wrote  to  Korner  : “At  last  I can  tell  you 
about  Goethe,  and  satisfy  your  curiosity.  The  first 
sight  of  him  was  by  no  means  what  I had  been  led 
to  expect.  He  is  of  middle  stature,  holds  himself 
stiffly  and  walks  stiffly ; his  countenance  is  not 
open,  but  his  eye  very  full  of  expression,  lively,  and 
one  hangs  with  delight  on  his  glances.  . . . On  the 
whole,  I must  say  that  my  great  idea  of  him  is  not 
lessened  by  this  personal  acquaintance  ; but  I doubt 
whether  we  shall  ever  become  intimate.” 

Considering  the  great  differences  between  the 
two  men,  in  character,  circumstances,  and  present 
situation,  it  is  not  surprising  that  their  first  ac- 
quaintance was  not  very  cordial.  Goethe,  however, 
was  instrumental  in  getting  Schiller  a Professorship 
of  Philosophy  at  Jena  in  1789,  describing  him  as 
“A  Herr  Friedrich  Schiller,  author  of  an  historical 
work  on  the  Netherlands.”  The  later  friendship 
between  these  two  men  is  one  of  the  romances 
of  literature,  but  hardly  concerns  my  present  pur- 
pose. Schiller  died  at  Weimar  on  May  9,  1805, 
at  the  early  age  of  forty-six. 

Goethe  s own  association  with  Mannheim  was 
very  slight  in  point  of  time  but  important  upon  his 
intellectual  development,  since  it  was  there  that  he 
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made  his  first  acquaintance  with  antique  sculpture, 
including  the  Laocoon  group — presumably  at  the 
Elector’s  palace.  This  was  in  August,  1771,  on 
his  way  home  from  Strassburg,  after  taking  his 
doctor’s  degree  and  parting  from  Frederika.  His 
earlier  study  of  Lessing  gave  him  a particular 
interest  in  the  Laocoon,  and  in  after  years  he 
frequently  recalled  the  “grand  impressions  he  re- 
ceived at  Mannheim.” 

A third  writer  associated  with  Mannheim — and 
in  a rather  sinister  way  with  the  other  two — was 
Kotzebue.  August  Friedrich  Ferdinand  von  Kot- 
zebue was  born  at  Weimar  on  May  3,  1761.  He 
had  an  early  connection  with  the  theatre,  but 
formally  studied  law,  and  in  1781  went  to  St. 
Petersburg,  where  he  became  secretary  to  the 
governor-general  and  was  patronized  by  the  Em- 
press. For  a time  he  was  director  of  the  German 
theatre  in  St.  Petersburg.  In  Germany  he  seems 
to  have  been  always  looked  upon  with  suspicion  as 
a Russian  spy.  About  1800  he  was  at  Weimar, 
where  he  tried  to  gain  admission  into  the  Goethe- 
Schiller  circle.  Some  years  earlier  Goethe  seems 
to  have  been  attracted  by  Kotzebue’s  sister  Amalia, 
and  his  play  Geschwister  is  said  to  have  been 
inspired  by  her.  Kotzebue  refers  to  this  in  his 
Memoirs:  “Goethe  had  at  that  time  just  written 

his  charming  piece  Die  Geschwister,  It  was  per- 
formed at  a private  theatre  at  Weimar,  he  himself 
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playing  William  and  my  sister  Marianne,  while  to 
me — yes,  to  me — was  allotted  the  important  part 
of  postilion ! My  readers  may  imagine  with  what 
exultation  I trod  the  stage  for  the  first  time  before 
the  mighty  public  itself.” 

The  wriggling  and  grimacing  vanity  of  the  allu- 
sion to  himself  seems  characteristic  of  the  man.  In 
spite  of  his  recent  triumph  at  Berlin  the  Goethe- 
Schiller  circle  at  Weimar  would  have  none  of  him. 
Goethe  said  : “ It  is  of  no  use  to  Kotzebue  that  he 
has  been  received  at  the  temporal  court  of  Japan, 
if  he  cannot  get  admitted  to  the  spiritual  court.” 
Kotzebue  thought  he  could  set  up  a little  court  of 
his  own,  with  Schiller  as  “Dalai-Lama,”  thus  making 
mischief  between  Schiller  and  Goethe.  He  arranged 
a fete  in  the  Weimar  Stadthouse,  in  which  a bust 
of  Schiller  was  to  be  crowned  by  the  ladies  of  the 
circle  ” — some  of  whom  he  had  succeeded  in  win- 
ning over.  Schiller  was  invited  to  attend,  but  said  : 
“ I shall  send  word  I am  ill.”  The  directors  of  the 
library  refused  to  lend  the  bust,  the  Burgomaster 
refused  to  lend  the  Stadthouse,  and  the  whole 
scheme  came  to  nothing. 

Kotzebue  made  himself  thoroughly  disliked  in 
Weimar,  and  in  1806  went  again  to  Russia.  In 
1817  he  received  a salary  of  15,000  roubles,  with 
directions  to  reside  in  Germany,  and  to  report  upon 
literature  and  public  opinion.  He  was  now  the 
open  enemy  of  the  Liberal  party  in  Germany,  and 
19 
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Weimar  becoming  too  hot  for  him,  he  retired  to 
Mannheim.  Here,  on  March  23,  1819,  he  was 
stabbed  to  death  by  a crack-brained  young  theo- 
logical student  named  Ludwig  Sand. 

So  that  in  spite  of  its  modern  appearance  Mann- 
heim has  played  its  part  in  the  romance  of  Rhine- 
land. The  very  lack  of  picturesque  buildings  gives 
it  a curious  distinction.  Lying  low  at  the  junction 
to  two  famous  rivers,  very  open  to  the  sky,  it 
opposes  nothing  to  the  imagination  between  the 
Rhine  and  the  humanity  nourished  and  inspired  by 
that  river.  There  are  none  of  the  fossil  relics  of 
the  past  to  distract  attention  from  life.  It  is  “the 
dwelling-place  of  men.” 

After  the  early-morning  impression — as  of  the 
birth  of  a world  out  of  chaos — my  two  most  vivid 
memories  of  Mannheim  are  of  the  art  gallery  and 
the  Schloss  Garten.  The  interior  of  the  former, 
decorated  in  sober  grey,  with  the  discreet  use  of 
gold,  and  every  detail  of  seats,  doors,  windows,  and 
curtains  nicely  considered,  is  as  entirely  satisfactory 
as  the  exterior.  The  gallery  contains  a good  col- 
lection of  modern  pictures  of  the  Swiss  school, 
Hodler,  Bocklin,  etc.,  and  by  Munich  Secessionists. 
The  Schloss  Garten  I remember  as  an  undulating 
place  of  magnificent  trees,  with  layers  of  mist 
entangled  in  their  branches— very  much  more  like 
an  English  park,  say  Regent’s  Park,  than  a conti- 
nental pleasure-ground  in  character. 


CHAPTER  XIV 


WORMS — LUTHER THE  INTELLECTUAL  RHINE — 

CONCLUSION 


HE  country  below  Mannheim  is  the  greenest 


I ever  saw.  Dry  land  seems  hardly  to 
exist  except  as  grass  and  poplars  of  a magical 
purity,  as  if  they  had  been  crystallized  out  of  air 
and  water  like  the  arbor  vitcB  of  the  old  chemists. 
Once  clear  of  the  factories  of  Ludwigshafen — the 
cross-river  suburb  of  Mannheim — there  are  no 
buildings  in  sight,  except  here  and  there  a light 
spire  in  the  distance.  As  the  afternoon  grows  more 
golden,  and  the  direction  of  the  sun  s rays  more 
uniform,  the  shadows  mass  themselves  in  pools 
of  intensest  blue.  The  poplars  are  something  to 
wonder  at  ; there  is  an  avenue  of  them  on  the  right 
bank  a little  below  the  entrance  of  the  Neckar, 
which  must  be  the  finest  in  the  world. 

Nowhere  in  the  whole  length  of  the  river  are  you 
more  conscious  of  the  Rhine  itself.  For  miles  the 
banks  are  apparently  below  the  level  of  the  Rhine, 
so  that  the  river  seems  unusually  full  ; and  it  flows 
with  a swelling  breadth  and  ease  that  makes  the 
downward  passage  by  steamer  nearer  to  flying  than 
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anything  I have  ever  experienced.  We  were  for- 
tunate in  an  afternoon  of  sunlight  and  flowing  wind, 
and  a gay  and  graceful  company  of  holiday-makers. 

The  only  town  of  consequence  between  Mann- 
heim and  Mainz  is  Worms.  We  did  not  land 
there,  but  since  it  played  an  important  part  in 
history,  a few  words  of  description  are  necessary. 

Worms,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine,  was  the 
Vormatia  or  Borbetomagus  of  the  Romans.  It  was 
sacked  by  Attila  on  his  passage  into  Gaul  in  the 
fifth  century,  but  re-established  by  Clovis  after  his 
victory  at  Soissons,  which  ended  the  Roman  Empire. 
At  the  beginning  of  the  seventh  century  Brunnhilda, 
the  terrible  princess  who  is  said  to  have  murdered  ten 
kings  and  princes,  founded  a bishopric  at  Worms. 
Brunnhilda  was  the  wife  of  Siegebert  I,  King  of 
Austrasia.  The  story  of  her  life  is  a strange,  dim 
chapter  in  the  romance  of  the  Rhine.  Her  sister, 
Galswintha,  was  married  to  Chilperic,  her  husband  s 
brother.  In  the  service  of  Galswintha  was  Frede- 
gonde,  who  attracted  the  King’s  favour  and  found 
means  to  have  the  Queen  assassinated.  To  avenge 
her  sister,  Brunnhilda  induced  her  husband  to  make 
war  on  Chilperic,  who  was  defeated  and  besieged  in 
Tournai.  But  Fredegonde,  who  was  now  the  wife  of 
Chilperic,  had  Siegebert  murdered,  and,  pushing  on 
to  Paris,  took  Brunnhilda  and  her  daughters 
prisoners.  The  duel  between  these  two  barbaric 
women  and  their  descendants  continued  for  many 
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years  with  wholesale  murder  on  both  sides.  Frede- 
gonde  died  in  597  and  Brunnhilda  was  put  to  a 
dreadful  death  in  613  by  Clothaire  II,  the  King  of 
Soissons,  who  first  collected  the  Frankish  tribes 
into  a united  kingdom. 

Worms  is  associated  with  another  Brunnhilda — 
the  mother  of  Kriemhild.  The  story  of  the  destruc- 
tion of  Worms  by  the  Huns  is  incorporated  in  the 
Nibelungenlied  and  the  Rosengarten,  In  the  former 
it  is  said  that  King  Gunther  and  Queen  Brunnhilda 
held  their  court  at  Worms  and  that  Siegfried  came 
hither  to  woo  Kriemhild.  It  has  even  been 
suggested  that  the  name  “ Worms  ” is  derived  from 
“Wurm”  = a dragon,  but  fact  and  fiction  are  so 
inextricably  mingled  in  the  Nibelungenlied  that  it 
would  be  an  idle  task  to  attempt  a distinction 
between  actual  and  poetical  truth.  For  the  purposes 
of  romance  one  is  as  good  as  the  other,  The  scene 
of  Siegfried’s  wooing  at  any  rate  is  commemorated 
by  the  name  “ Rosengarten  ” — a pleasant  place  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  Rhine. 

Dagobert  I,  called  the  Great,  who  was  born 
about  600,  and  succeeded  his  father,  Clothaire  II, 
in  628,  made  his  royal  residence  at  Worms,  and 
he  was  followed  by  Charlemagne,  who  held  many 
Parliaments  there.  Worms  is  supposed  to  have 
been  the  scene  of  the  clandestine  courtship  of 
Emma,  the  daughter  of  Charlemagne,  by  Eginhard, 
or  Einhard,  who  became  his  biographer.  Accord- 
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ing  to  the  story,  Eginhard  used  to  visit  the  lady 
secretly,  and  for  a long  time  was  not  discovered. 
One  night  there  was  a heavy  fall  of  snow,  and  in 
order  that  his  footprints  should  not  betray  them, 
Emma  carried  her  lover  across  the  palace  courtyard 
on  her  back.  Charlemagne,  however,  observed 
the  scene  from  a window.  The  next  morning  he 
called  a meeting  of  counsellors  to  decide  what 
should  be  done  with  the  guilty  pair.  All  sorts  of 
penalties  were  proposed,  but  Charlemagne  gener- 
ously rewarded  the  devotion  of  the  lovers  by  giving 
his  consent  to  their  marriage.  Critics,  how^ever, 
assert  (i)  that  Charlemagne  never  had  a daughter 
called  Emma  ; (2)  that  Eginhard  married  Emma, 
a sister  of  the  Bishop  of  Worms.  Eginhard’s  ser- 
vices to  literature  rest  upon  a firmer  foundation 
than  his  claim  to  romance.  He  was  born  about 
770  somewhere  in  the  Main  valley,  was  abbot 
of  various  monasteries,  gave  his  own  estate  to  the 
abbey  of  Lorsch,  and  died  on  March  14,  840. 

The  Jewish  community  of  Worms  claims  to  be 
the  oldest  in  Germany.  The  earliest  authentic 
mention  of  such  a colony  is  in  588.  In  the  Middle 
Ages  the  Jews  of  Germany  had  three  grand  Rabbis 
— one  at  Prague,  one  at  Frankfurt,  and  one  at 
Worms — and  by  the  privilege  of  the  Emperor 
Ferdinand  the  last  had  precedence  over  the  others. 
But  according  to  tradition  a colony  of  Jews  had 
existed  at  Worms  continuously  since  the  Christian 
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era.  They  believed  that  Worms  was  a part  of  the 
promised  land,  and  it  was  said  that  the  Jewish 
cemetery  there  was  made  of  soil  brought  from 
Jerusalem.  There  is  a curious  legend  that  the 
Jews  of  Worms  were  strongly  against  the  Cruci- 
fixion, but  that  their  message  did  not  reach 
Jerusalem  in  time.  Their  synagogue,  built  in  the 
eleventh  and  restored  in  the  thirteenth  century,  is 
now  completely  modernized. 

The  cathedral  of  Worms,  which  was  the  only 
important  building  left  standing  after  the  sack  by 
the  armies  of  Louis  XIV,  was  begun  in  996  by 
Bishop  Bouchard  and  completed  in  1010  by  the 
Emperor  Henry  II.  Though  entirely  rebuilt  after 
1185,  it  is  almost  purely  Romanesque,  with  two 
apses,  two  domes  or  cupolas,  and  four  round  towers 
with  lance-like  spires.  Smaller  than  Mainz,  it 
resembles  it  in  general  character,  and  is  included 
with  Mainz  and  Speyer  as  being  one  of  the  three 
finest  Romanesque  churches  in  Germany.  Another 
good  church  in  Worms  is  the  fifteenth-century 
Gothic  Liebfrauenkirche.  It  is  upon  a hill  near 
this  church  that  the  wine  called  “ Liebfraumilch 
is  grown. 

Worms  has  been  called  the  “Mother  of  Diets.” 
The  Bischofshof  in  which  the  famous  Diet  of  1521 
was  held  is  no  longer  in  existence,  but  an  important 
monument  to  Luther  was  erected  in  1858,  with 
figures  of  Peter  Waldo,  Wycliffe,  Huss,  and 
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Savonarola,  and  all  the  other  heroes  of  the  reform- 
ing spirit. 

It  was  on  December  lo,  1520,  that  Luther  burnt 
the  bull  of  excommunication  that  had  been  issued 
against  him  at  Wittenberg.  A few  months  later 
he  was  summoned  by  the  newly  elected  German 
Emperor,  Charles  V,  before  the  Diet  of  Worms. 
His  friends  did  all  they  could  to  dissuade  him  from 
going,  but  he  was  confident  in  the  righteousness  of 
his  cause  and  said  that  he  wished  no  protector  but 
God.  A league  from  Worms  he  was  met  by  a 
company  of  2000  persons  on  foot  and  horseback, 
and  when  Spalatin’s  messenger  warned  him  of  the 
danger  he  was  encountering,  he  said,  “If  there 
were  as  many  devils  in  Worms  as  there  are  tiles 
upon  the  roofs  of  its  houses  I would  go  on.”  On 
April  17  Luther  appeared  in  the  Imperial  Diet 
before  the  Emperor,  the  Archduke  Ferdinand,  six 
Electors,  twenty-four  dukes,  seven  margraves, 
thirty  bishops,  and  many  princes,  counts,  lords,  and 
ambassadors,  acknowledged  all  his  writings,  and  on 
the  following  day  made  his  defence.  His  speech 
occupied  two  hours  and  concluded  with  these  words  : 
“ Let  me  then  be  refuted  and  convinced  by  the 
testimony  of  the  Scriptures  or  by  the  clearest  argu- 
ments, otherwise  I cannot  and  will  not  recant,  for  it 
is  neither  safe  nor  expedient  to  act  against  con- 
science. Here  I take  my  stand ; I can  do  no 
otherwise,  so  help  me  God  ! Amen.” 
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This  is  not  the  place  to  discuss  the  rights  or  the 
wrongs  of  the  Reformation.  It  is  enough  to  pay  a 
passing  tribute  to  the  courage  of  the  man  who  at  all 
risks  stood  up  and  put  into  words  the  conception  of 
truth  that  was  forming  in  the  common  as  distinct 
from  the  intellectual  mind  of  his  contemporaries. 
The  times  were  ripe  for  Martin  Luther,  and  he  did 
not  shirk  his  destiny. 

Four  years  after  the  Diet  of  1521  Worms 
became  Protestant.  It  was  heavily  involved  in 
the  dreary  sequence  of  wars  that  accompanied  the 
settling  down  of  religion  into  a form  compatible 
with  general  conviction,  and  was  almost  entirely 
destroyed  by  the  armies  of  Mdlac  and  Montclas  in 
1689.  To  quote  Mr.  Baring-Gould : “This  hell 
brood  rushed  along  the  Rhineland  with  sword  and 
firebrand  from  the  Lauter  to  the  Mosel.  They 
blew  up  the  glorious  castle  of  Heidelberg,  the 
noblest  work  of  the  Renaissance ; and  at  Speyer 
tore  open  the  graves  of  the  German  kings  and 
emperors  to  cast  their  bones  on  the  dunghill.” 

Somewhere  below  Worms  I remember  seeing 
mountains  on  the  right,  a sign  that  we  were  nearing 
the  end  of  this  little  Rhineland  of  unvaried  green. 
We  passed  Germsheim  and  Oppenheim — a few 
buildings  under  a quarried  cliff — and  then  we  were 
among  the  islands  that  herald  the  approach  to 
Mainz. 

There  is  always  a peculiar  pleasure  in  coming 
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to  an  unfamiliar  place  for  the  second  time.  In  the 
interval  the  mind  has  unconsciously  sorted  out  its 
own  material  from  the  mass  of  impressions.  The 
sense  of  duty,  the  desire  to  fulfil  a schedule  is  no 
longer  urgent ; for  better  or  worse  the  personal 
perspective  is  accepted. 

In  our  case  the  difference  in  point  of  view  was 
emphasized  by  the  difference  between  going  up  and 
down  stream.  Since  on  the  return  journey  we 
spent  at  most  a few  hours  at  our  landing-places,  and 
freshened  old  rather  than  sought  new  impressions, 
the  impressions  themselves  were  blended  by  a 
swifter  and  more  continuous  passage.  As  if  to 
forbid  any  interruption  of  the  broad  summary  by 
any  striking  spectacle  or  incident,  the  last  fortnight 
had  made  an  immense  difference  in  the  season. 
By  the  end  of  September,  from  sunset  to  following 
midday,  the  Rhine  is  heavily  misted. 

Through  these  white  mornings  and  golden  after- 
noons the  panorama  of  the  Rhine  was  felt  rather 
than  perceived,  and  the  past  and  the  present  being 
as  one,  the  result  of  a little  hastily  acquired  know- 
ledge and  experience  was  curiously  like  a dream 
come  true.  Topography  had  been  confirmed,  the 
scene  of  this  or  that  historical  incident  identified, 
and  the  great  figures  of  Rhenish  literature,  art,  and 
music  given  local  habitations  ; but  the  dream  and 
the  experience,  looked  back  upon,  were  substantially 
the  same.  Basel  was,  as  one  had  supposed,  a high 
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place  in  the  clear  atmosphere  proper  to  fine  thinking 
above  a green  and  very  swift  river,  with  a grave 
note  and  the  austere  memory  of  Alpine  snows  ; 
Mannheim  an  eye  looking  up  from  water-meadows 
through  perplexing  mists  at  the  eternal  stars ; 
Frankfurt  a musky,  dusky  warren  of  commerce ; 
Mainz  a languid  suburb  round  a shrine  ; Coblenz  a 
challenge ; Bonn  a serenity ; Koln  a close-packed 
city  of  spires  ; and  Diisseldorf — an  academy. 

Reflected  upon  from  the  deck  of  the  steamer 
between  muffled  or  mildly  sunlit  shores,  the  mingled 
dream  and  experience  sublimed  itself,  and  what 
“came  over”  was  above  all  the  human  spirit  of 
Rhineland.  The  broad  features  of  its  topography, 
the  mountain  groove  from  Basel  to  Mannheim,  the 
lawny,  poplared  reaches  between  Mannheim  and 
Mainz,  the  sunny  sweep  of  the  Rheingau,  the  dark, 
windy  gorge  of  the  Bingerloch,  the  stately  proces- 
sion of  castled  crags  beyond,  the  wide,  busy  plains 
below  Bonn,  and  the  dykes  and  drains  of  Holland, 
through  which  the  great  river  falters  to  the  sea,  were 
present  as  a background.  Against  it  the  drama  of 
history  was  less  active  in  memory  than  the  drama 
of  human  creation.  Or,  to  change  the  simile,  the 
thick  rumour  of  history  became  a ground  bass  to 
the  clear  melody  which  runs  through  the  literature 
and  art  of  Rhineland. 

It  is  not  tod^  much  to  say  that  the  Rhine  has 
civilized  Europe.  Above  the  material  river. 
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nourished  and  inspired  by  it,  there  has  flowed 
through  the  ages  a river  of  spiritual  and  intellectual 
activity,  from  which  all  the  Western  world  has  pro- 
fited. But  for  the  Rhine  valley  the  civilization  of 
Rome  might  have  died  sterile  behind  the  barrier  of 
the  Alps.  Coming  out  of  Italy  the  stream  of  cul- 
ture has  been  tempered  and  coloured  in  its  passage 
down  the  Rhine  valley;  aerated  from  France,  rein- 
forced from  Germany,  to  suit  the  needs  of  Northern 
peoples.  Not  least  the  people  of  these  islands. 
How  far  we  ourselves  are  the  offspring  of  the  Rhine 
would  need  prolonged  excursions  into  debatable 
regions  to  determine,  but  it  is  not  belittling  England 
to  say  that  if  Holland  as  a country  is  the  alluvial 
deposit  of  the  Rhine,  England  as  a nation  is  the 
finer  sediment  of  its  moral  and  intellectual  counter- 
part. 

What  we  have  of  Greece  and  Italy  in  religion, 
philosophy,  law,  literature,  and  art  came  to  us  by 
way  of  the  Rhine,  either  “ in  the  air  ” or  actually 
borne  by  children  of  the  Rhine.  It  is  remarkable, 
too,  that,  as  if  in  consequence  of  our  position  in  the 
path  of  the  Rhine  the  Greek  and  Florentine  spirit 
has  come  to  us  more  purely  than  to  the  bordering 
nations.  It  is  perhaps  most  evident  in  art.  The 
Italian  Primitives,  the  schools  of  Koln  and  Suabia, 
and  the  English  Pre-Raphaelites,  are  manifestations 
of  the  same  spirit ; a something  lean  and  intense. 
There  is  no  corresponding  character  in  the  art  of 
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France  or  Spain,  and  even  in  the  likely  soil  of 
Flanders  the  spirit  soon,  so  to  speak,  fattened  out 
of  all  knowledge.  What  English  painting  got  from 
Holland  was  body,  not  soul. 

It  is  natural,  then,  that  to  the  travelling  English- 
man the  massive  events  of  history  which  went  to 
the  making  of  Rhineland  as  a political  expression, 
and  the  great  figures,  Caesar,  Constantine,  Attila, 
Clovis,  Charlemagne,  Frederick  Barbarossa,  the 
generals  of  the  Thirty  Years’  War,  and  Napoleon, 
who  took  part  in  them,  should  seem  less  important 
than  the  heroes  of  intellectual  Rhineland  and  their 
works.  From  Basel  downwards  what  a succession 
of  names  it  is ! Erasmus,  Diirer,  Holbein,  St. 
Bernard,  Luther,  Goethe,  Schiller,  Gutenberg, 
Beethoven,  Schumann,  Wagner,  Bunsen,  Heine — 
to  name  only  the  more  familiar.  The  provinces  of 
intellectual  Rhineland  covered  by  the  names  of 
Goethe  and  Beethoven  rank  among  the  major 
powers  in  the  world  of  creative  art,  and  some  of 
the  others  are  hardly  less  important. 

When  one  turns  to  the  many-coloured  stream  of 
creation  proceeding  from  these  men  down  the 
Rhine  valley  to  flood  the  world,  its  importance  is 
found  to  be  overwhelming.  Not  only  in  actual 
substance,  but  in  its  influence.  English  literature, 
art,  and  music,  in  particular,  are  indissolubly  mingled 
with  those  of  the  Rhine.  Something  of  the  majesty 
of  this  river  of  creation,  the  true  Romantic  Rhine, 
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may  be  learnt  from  its  actual  deposits  in  the  Rhine 
valley  of  architecture  and  painting,  which  in  sum 
and  character  are  second  only  to  the  treasures  of 
Italy — and  nearer  to  our  Northern  hearts.  The 
pictures  at  Basel  and  Koln — to  say  nothing  of 
those  distributed  throughout  Holland,  which  are 
properly  the  deposits  of  the  Rhine — the  cathedrals 
of  Strassburg,  Speyer,  Mainz,  and  Koln,  these 
alone  would  make  the  Rhine  pilgrimage  a matter  of 
necessity  to  anybody  who  would  gain  a knowledge 
of  the  full  meaning  of  European  Art. 

Here  I gladly  make  further  quotation  from  a 
book  to  which  I am  greatly  indebted.  Cathedrals 
and  Churches  of  the  Rhine,  by  Mr.  Francis  Miltoun. 
“ The  Rhine  provinces  stand  for  all  that  is  best 
and  most  characteristic  of  the  ecclesiastical  architec- 
ture of  Germany,  as  contrasted  with  that  very  distinct 
species  known  as  French  pointed  or  Gothic.  . . . 
There  is  a distinct  and  notable  architecture,  confined 
almost,  one  may  say,  to  the  borders  of  the  Rhine, 
which  the  expert  knows  as  Rhenish,  if  it  can  be 
defined  at  all ; and  which  is  distinct  from  that 
variety  of  pre-Gothic  known  as  Romanesque.  . . . 
These  often  austere  edifices,  when  seen  near  by, 
may  not  appeal  to  the  popular  fancy  as  do  those  of 
France  and  England,  and  they  may  not  have  the 
power  to  so  appeal  ; but,  such  as  they  are,  they  are 
quite  as  worthy  of  serious  consideration  and  ardent 
admiration  as  any  structures  of  their  kind  in 
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existence,  and  they  have,  in  addition,  an  environ- 
ment which  should  make  a journey  among  them, 
along  the  banks  of  the  Rhine  from  its  source  to  the 
sea,  one  of  the  most  enjoyable  experiences  of  life.” 

The  legends  of  the  Rhine,  interesting  as  they 
are  to  the  folklorist,  only  become  important  when, 
as  with  Heine  and  Wagner,  they  have  been  a 
source  of  inspiration.  The  actual  tales  are  paralleled 
all  the  world  over,  wherever  there  are  forests, 
rivers,  or  mountains,  and  they  have  been  so  often 
told  that  I make  no  apology  for  not  repeating  them 
here.  With  regard  to  “the  picturesque”  I am 
conscious  of  not  having  done  my  duty,  but  the 
truth  is  that  the  real  beauty  of  Rhineland  is  only 
to  be  skimmed  on  a Rhine  tour.  The  passage  by 
steamer,  even  with  stoppages  of  two  or  three  days 
at  each  of  the  more  important  towns,  only  serves 
to  show  that  the  proper  way  to  “see”  the  Rhine 
landscape  is  to  take  one  small  district  at  a time ; 
to  make  ones  head-quarters  at  Konigswinter, 
Remagen,  Andernach,  Coblenz,  Bacharach,  or 
Bingen,  and  to  spend  two  or  three  weeks  ex- 
ploring the  immediate  neighbourhood — preferably 
on  foot. 

Our  downward  passage  with,  however  imperfect 
or  mistaken,  a definite  conception  of  Rhineland  in 
our  heads  was  not  the  least  enjoyable  part  of  our 
holiday.  We  had  absorbed  what  we  could  absorb, 
and  the  rest,  however  important  or  interesting  in 
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itself,  was  not  our  business.  Except  for  the  very 
cold  nights  and  the  uncertain  time-table  caused  by 
the  mist  interfering  with  navigation,  a steamer  trip 
down  the  Rhine  in  late  September  is  to  be  strongly 
recommended.  Impressions  are  broadened  ; what 
is  trivial  is  mercifully  hidden,  and  what  is  grand  is 
made  more  impressive  by  the  conditions  of  the 
weather. 

For  us  there  was  the  added  pleasure  of  knowing 
what  was  to  come — as  one  looks  forward  to  the 
next  modulation  in  music.  The  golden  Rheingau, 
with  its  islands  of  the  Blest  and  memories  of  Charle- 
magne at  Ingelheim,  was  made  more  idyllic  by 
anticipation  of  the  dramatic  plunge  into  the  Binger- 
loch ; as  one  movement  of  a Beethoven  sonata  is 
enhanced  by  the  knowledge  of  what  comes  after. 
Indeed,  it  is  in  the  music  of  Beethoven  that  the 
landscape  of  the  Rhine  is  best  expressed. 

Here  and  there  a now  familiar  name  was  given 
a new  meaning  by  associations  learnt  in  the  interval. 
At  Salzig,  between  St.  Goar  and  Boppard,  we 
thought  of  the  story  of  the  Brothers  as  told  by  the 
little  maiden  who  rowed  Paul  Flemming  “ over 
the  Rhine-stream,  rapid  and  roaring  wide.”  Salzig 
is  faced  across  the  river  by  the  two  mountains  of 
Liebenstein  and  Sternberg,  or  Sternenfels,  each 
with  its  ruined  castle,  with  Bornhofen  Cloister  at 
their  feet.  A great  many  years  ago  an  old  man 
lived  in  the  Liebenstein  with  his  two  sons,  who  both 
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loved  his  ward,  an  orphan  named  Geraldine.  The 
younger  won  her  heart,  and  the  elder  went  away 
in  despair.  Then  came  St.  Bernard  preaching  the 
Crusade,  and  the  younger  brother  was  carried  off 
to  the  Holy  Land,  while,  against  his  return,  the  old 
father  built  the  Sternenfels  for  him  to  live  in  with 
his  bride.  Then  the  old  man  died,  and  the  elder 
brother  came  back  to  take  care  of  Geraldine. 
Presently  came  news  from  the  Holy  Land  that  the 
war  was  over,  and  that  Geraldine  s lover  was  coming 
back — but  with  a Greek  wife.  Geraldine  went  into 
the  Convent  of  Bornhofen,  and,  when  the  false 
lover  returned,  his  brother  challenged  him  to  single 
combat.  While  they  were  fighting  Geraldine  came 
out  of  her  convent  with  a train  of  nuns  all  in  white 
and  told  them  that  she  was  happier  as  the  Bride 
of  Heaven  than  she  could  have  been  in  Liebenstein 
or  Sternenfels.  So  the  brothers  made  peace,  and 
when  they  returned  to  Sternenfels  they  found  that 
the  Greek  wife  had  gone  away  with  another  knight. 
The  brothers  continued  to  live  together  and  never 
married. 

Then  at  Andernach  there  was  the  story  of  the 
“Christ” — the  street  crucifix  which  is  no  longer 
there.  There  was  once  a poor  old  woman  in  Ander- 
nach who  lived  all  alone  and  sold  tarts  down  by  the 
Rheinkrahn.  The  house  was  very  old,  and  the 
roof  wanted  mending,  but  she  was  too  poor  to  have 
it  done.  But  one  night  the  roof  was  mended  by 
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some  unknown  benefactor,  and  this  miracle  was 
followed  by  others  ; the  cooper  found  his  hogsheads 
finished,  a mill  and  the  churchyard  gate  were 
mended  mysteriously,  and  the  ferryman’s  boat  was 
newly  caulked  and  painted  red.  These  events  were 
accompanied  by  vague  stories  of  a strange  man 
seen  at  night  with  a ladder  and  a lantern.  Finally 
a poor  sinful  woman,  wandering  with  her  baby  on 
a stormy  night,  woke  from  sleep  on  a stone  at  the 
foot  of  the  great  cross,  to  see  a pale  man  with  a 
lantern  bending  over  her.  “He  was  almost  naked  ; 
and  there  was  blood  upon  his  hands  and  body,  and 
great  tears  in  his  beautiful  eyes,  and  his  face  was 
like  the  face  of  the  Saviour  on  the  cross.  Not 
a single  word  did  he  say  to  the  poor  woman,  but 
looked  at  her  compassionately,  and  gave  her  a loaf 
of  bread,  and  took  the  little  babe  in  his  arms  and 
kissed  it.  Then  the  mother  looked  up  at  the  great 
crucifix,  but  there  was  no  image  there  ; and  she 
shrieked  and  fell  down  as  if  she  were  dead.” 

A few  days  later  both  the  woman  and  the  child 
died  and  were  buried  in  one  grave.  Nobody  would 
have  believed  her  story  if  a woman  who  lived  at  the 
corner  had  not  gone  to  her  window  when  she  heard 
the  scream  and  seen  the  figure  hang  the  lantern  up 
in  its  place,  climb  the  ladder,  and  nail  itself  to  the 
cross. 

As  we  approached  the  end  of  our  journey  it 
became  evident  that,  owing  to  the  slow  progress 
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caused  by  the  mist,  we  should  not  reach  Rotterdam 
in  time  for  the  steamer  we  wished  to  catch.  This 
led  to  a slight  alteration  in  our  plans  which,  though 
it  vexed  us  at  the  time,  gave  us  a little  glimpse  of 
Holland  that  I should  have  been  sorry  to  miss. 
We  were  told  that  if  we  landed  at  Emmerich 
and  finished  our  journey  by  train  we  should  be  in 
time  for  the  steamer  at  Rotterdam. 

So  my  last  memory  of  the  Rhine  is  of  the  place 
where  the  great  river  forgets  its  name  and  merges 
insensibly  into  the  Waal;  where  the  “ Glockenspiel  ” 
prattles  a little  song  about  the  German  Fatherland 
like  a child  repeating  a lesson  of  patriotism. 

A child  it  was  who  interpreted  for  us  the  meaning 
of  Holland.  At  the  place  where  we  changed — I 
think  it  was  Zevenaar — there  joined  us  a family 
party — father,  mother,  and  a little  girl  of  nine  or  so, 
holidaying  at  Rotterdam.  Quix  and  the  little  girl 
were  soon  “swapping”  German  and  Dutch,  the 
parents  beamed,  and  presently  we  were  all  friendly 
in  a mixture  of  three  languages.  Everything  seen 
from  the  windows  of  the  train,  windmills,  church 
towers,  little  black  and  white  Gouda  cows,  was 
commented  on  in  terms  that  gave  us  the  pleasantest 
impression  of  Dutch  homeliness.  At  one  place  there 
were  guns  newly  mounted  in  a sunk  fortress.  “To 
fight  you  ! ” cried  the  little  girl,  her  eyes  dancing  with 
mischief.  The  mother  smiled,  and  shook  her  head. 
“ You  are  so  big,”  she  said,  “ and  we  are  so  little.” 
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At  Utrecht  we  drew  up  alongside  a train  full  of 
Russian  emigrants — close  herded  like  frightened 
cattle.  The  little  girl  clutched  me  by  the  arm  and 
drew  me  to  the  window.  “ Savages,”  she  said,  with 
a grimace,  and  in  a tone  of  peculiar  heartlessness. 
Her  parents  did  not  reprove  her.  Evidently  for 
them  as  for  her  those  poor  dazed  creatures  were 
outside  the  pale  of  humanity.  They  were  a 
spectacle. 

One  of  the  emigrants,  a lean,  black-eyed  youth, 
probably  a Polish  Jew,  got  into  our  train,  and, 
attracted  by  the  talk  and  laughter,  came  and  leant 
on  the  partition  of  our  compartment.  At  first  I 
thought  that  he  was  merely  impertinent — as  he 
was  evidently  regarded  by  the  Dutch  family.  But 
presently  it  became  clear  that  he  had  been  drawn 
by  the  animal  craving  for  human  sympathy.  He 
did  not  intrude ; he  made  no  effort  to  speak ; he 
merely  wanted  to  be  where  he  could  hear  his  fellow- 
creatures  talking  and  laughing.  Whenever  I think 
of  Holland  I shall  see  the  hunger  in  the  eyes  of 
that  young  Polish  Jew,  and  feel  the  resentful  cold- 
ness with  which  he  was  received  by  those  decent 
people.  The  incident  seemed  to  explain  why  the 
spirit  of  the  Rhine  has  passed  over  Holland  and 
found  a more  fertile  response  in  this  country. 
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Read  tC.  Stanford),  FADS  AND  FEED- 
ING. Cr.  Zvo.  ar.  6d.  net. 

•Regan  (C.  Tate ).  THE  FRESHWATER 
FISHES  OF  THE  BRITISH  ISLES. 
Illustrated.  Cr.  Zvo.  6r. 

Reid  (Archdall),  THE  LAWS  OF  HERE- 
DITY. Second  Editio?t.  Demy  Zvo,  air. 
net. 

Robertson  (C.  Grant).  SELECT  STAT- 
UTES,  CASES,  AND  DOCUMENTS, 
1660-1894.  Demy  Zvo.  lor.  6d.  net. 

ENGLAND  UNDER  THE  H.\NOVER- 
IANS.  Illustrated.  Demy  Zvo.  lor.  td. 
net. 


Roe  (Fred).  OLD  OAK  FURNITURE. 
Illustrated.  Second  Edition.  Demy  Zvo. 
lor.  td.  net. 

Royde-Smith  (N.  G.).  THE  PILLOW 
BOOK  : A Garner  of  Many  Moods. 
Collected.  Second  Edition,  Cr.  Zvo. 

4r.  td.  net. 

POETS  OF  OUR  DAY.  Selected,  with  aa 
Introduction.  Fca^.  Zvo.  51. 

Russell  (W.  Clark).  THE  LIFE  OF 
ADMIRAL  LORD  COLLINGWOOD. 
Illustrated,  Fourth  Edition.  Cr.  Zvo.  6s. 

•Ryan  (P.  F.  W.).  STUART  LIFE  AND 
MANNERS;  A Social  History.  Illus- 
trated. Demy  Zvo.  lor.  td.  net. 

St.  Francis  of  Assisi.  THE  LITTLE 
FLOWERS  OF  THE  GLORIOUS 
MESSER,  AND  OF  HIS  FRIARS. 
Done  into  English,  with  Notes  by  William 
Heyv/ood.  Illustrated.  Demy  Zvo.  51.  net. 

‘Saki’  (H.  H.  Munro).  REGINALD. 

Secoftd  Edition.  Fcaf>.  Zvo.  ar.  td.  net. 
REGINALD  IN  RUSSIA.  Fca^.  Zvo. 
ar.  td.  net. 

Sanderaan  (G.  A.  C-).  ME'rrERNICH. 
Illustrated.  Demy  Zvo.  lor.  td.  net. 

Selous  (Edmund).  TOMMY  SMITH’S 
ANIMALS.  Illustrated.  Eleventh  Edi- 
tion. FcaP.  Zvo.  ar.  td. 

TOMMY  SMITH’S  OTHER  ANIMALS. 
Illustrated.  Fifth  Edition.  Fca^.  Zvo. 
ar.  td. 

JACK’S  INSECTS.  Illustrated.  Cr.  Zvo.  ts. 

Shakespeare  (William). 

THE  FOUR  FOLIOS,  1623;  163a;  1664; 
1685.  Each  £4  4r.  net,  or  a complete  set, 
E,\7.  lar.  net. 

THE  POEMS  OF  WILLIAM  SHAKE- 
SPEARE. With  an  Introduction  and  Notes 
by  George  Wyndham.  Demy  Zvo.  Buck- 
rant.  lor.  td. 

Sharp  (A.).  VICTORIAN  POETS.  Cr. 
Zvo.  ar.  td. 

Sidgwlck  (Mrs.  Alfred).  HOME  LIFE 
IN  GERMANY.  Illustrated.  Second 
Editioft.  Demy  Zvo.  lor.  td.  net. 

Sladen  (Douglas).  SICILY:  The  New 
Winter  Resort.  Illustrated.  Second  Edition. 

Cr.  Zvo.  5r.  net. 

Smith  (Adam).  THE  WEALTH  OF  j 

NATIONS.  Edited  by  Edwin  Cannan.  j 

Two  Volutnes.  De>ny  Zvo.  air.  7tet,  | 

•Smith  (G.  Herbert).  GEMS  AND  I 

PRECIOUS  STONES.  Illustrated.  Cr. 

Zvo.  6r. 

Snell  (F.  J.).  A BOOK  OF  EXMOOR. 
Illustrated.  Cr.  Zvo.  ts. 
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‘ Staneliffe.’  GOLF  DO’S  AND  DONT’S. 
2'hird  Edition.  E'cap  Zvo.  ij,  7iet. 

Stevenson  (R.L.).  THE  LETTERS  OF 
ROBERT  LOUIS  STEVENSON.  Edited 
by  Sir  Sidney  Colvin.  A New  and  En- 
larged Edition  in  4 volumes.  Seco?id  Edi- 
tion. Fcap,  Zvo.  Leather,  each  ss.  net. 

VAILIMA  LETTERS.  With  an  Etched 
Portrait  by  William  Strang.  Eighth 
Edition.  Cr.  Zvo.  Buckram.  6j. 

THE  LIFE  OF  R.  L.  STEVENSON.  Set 
Ealfouk  (G.). 

Stevenson  (M.  I ).  FROM  SARANAC 
TO  THE  MARQUESAS  AND  BEYOND. 
Being  Letters  written  by  Mrs.  M.  I.  Steven- 
son during  1887-88.  Cr.  Zvo.  6s.  net. 

LETTERS  FROM  SAMOA, '1891-95.  Edited 
and  arranged  by  M.  C.  Balfour.  Illus- 
trated. Second  Edition.  Cr.  ivo,  6^.  net. 

StOPP  (Vernon  F.).  DEVELOPMENT 
AND  DIVINE  PURPOSE.  Cr.  Zvo.  5s. 
net. 

Stpeatfeild  (R.  A.).  MODERN  MUSIC 
AND  MUSICIANS.  Illustrated.  Second 
Edition.  Detny  Zvo.  js.  6d.  net. 

Swanton  (E.  W.).  FUNGI  AND  HOW 
TO  KNOW  THEM.  Illustrated.  Cr.  Zvo. 
6s.  net. 

Sykes  {Ella  C.).  PERSIA  AND  ITS 
PEOPLE.  Illustrated.  Demy  Zvo.  los,  6d. 
net. 

Symes  (j.  E.).  THE  FRENCH  'SCBNO- 
\S\d'Y.\0'lA.  Second  Edition.  Cr.Zvo.  ^.6d. 

Tabop  (Margaret  E.).  THE  SAINTS  IN 
ART.  Illustrated.  Fcap.  Zvo.  3J.  6d.  net. 

Taylor  (A.  E.).  THE  ELEMENTS  OF 
METAPHYSICS.  Second  Edition.  Demy 
Zvo.  10s.  6d.  net. 

Thibaudeau  (A.  C.).  BONAPARTE  AND 
THE  CONSULATE.  Translated  and 
Edited  by  G-  K.  Fortescue.  Illustrated. 
Demy  Zvo.  lof.  6d.  net. 

‘Thomas  (Edward).  MAURICE  MAE- 
TERLINCK,  Illustrated.  Cr.Zvo.  5s.net. 

I Thompson  (Francis).  SELECTED 
POEMS  OF  FRANCIS  THOMPSON. 
With  a Bio^aphical  ]^^ote  by  Wilfrid 
Meynell.  With  a Portrait  in  Photogravure. 
Seventh  Edition.  Fcap.  Zvo.  5J.  net. 

Tileston  (Mary  V/.).  DAILY  STRENGTH 
FOR  DAILY  NEEDS.  Eighteeyith  Edi- 
tion. Medium  i6mo.  as.  6d,^  net.  Lamb- 
skin 5s.  6d.  net.  Also  an' edition  in  superior 
binding,  6s. 

•THE  STRONGHOLD  OF  HOPE. 
Medium  \6mo.  as.  6d.  net. 

Toynbee  (Paget).  DANTE  ALIGHIERI : 
His  Life  and  Works.  With  16  Illustra- 
tions. Fourth  and  Enlarged  Edition.  Cr. 
Zvo.  5s.  net. 


Trench  (Herbert).  DEIRD RE  WEDDED, 

AND  OTHER  PoEMS.  Second  and  Revised 
Edition.  Large  Post  Zvo.  6s. 

NEW  POEMS.  Second  Edition.  Large 
Post  Zvo.  6s. 

APOLLO  AND  THE  SEAMAN.  Large 
Post  Zvo.  Paper,  if.  6d.  net;  cloth,  as.  6d 
net. 

Trevelyan  (G.  M.).  ENGLAND  UNDER 
THE  STUARTS.  With;  Maps  and  Plans. 
Fourth  Edition.  Demy  Zvo.  lof.  6d.  net  | 

Triggs  (Inigo  H.).  TOWN  PLANNING : 
Past,  Present,  and  Possible.  Illustra- 
ted- Second  Edition.  Wide  Royal  Zvo. 

15J.  net. 

Underhill  (Evelyn).  MYSTICISM.  A 
Study  in_  the  Nature  and  Development  of 
Man’s  Spiritual  Consciousness.  Second  Edi- 
tion. Dimy  Zvo.  i5f.  net. 

Vaughan  (Herbert  M.).  THE  NAPLES 
RIVIERA.  Illustrated.  Second  Edition. 

Cr.  Zvo.  6s. 

•FLORENCE  AND  HER  TREASURES. 
Illustrated.  Fcap.  Zvo.  ss.  net. 

Vernon  (Hon.  W.  Warren).  READINGS 
ON  THE  INFERNO  OF  DANTE.  With 
an  Introduction  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Moore. 
Two  Volumes.  Second  Edition.  Cr.  Zvo. 

15s.  net. 

READINGS  ON  THE  PURGATORIO 
OF  DANTE.  With  an  Introduction  by 
the  late  Dean  Church.  Two  Volumes. 
Third  Edition.  Cr.  Zvo.  15s.  net. 

READINGS  ON  THE  PARADISO  OF 
DANTE.  With  an  Introduction  by  the 
Bishop  of  Ripon.  Two  Volumes.  Second 
Edition.  Cr.  Zvo.  i5f.  net. 

Waddell  (Col.  L.  A.),  LHASA  AND  ITS 
MYSTERIES.  With  a Record  of  the  Ex- 
pedition  of  1903-1904.  Illustrated.  Third 
and  Cheaper  Edition.  Medium  Zvo.  ^s.  6d. 
net.  i 

Wagner  (Richard).  RICHARD  WAG-  i 
NER’S  MUSIC  DRAMAS  : Interpreta- 
tions, embodying  Wagner’s  own  explana- 
tions. By  Alice  Leighton  Cleather 
and  Basil  Crump.  Fcc^.  Zvo.  as.  6d.  each. 

The  Ring  of  the  Nibelung. 

Fourth  Edition. 

Tristan  and  Isolde. 

Waterhouse  (Elizabeth).  WITH  THE 
SIMPLE-HEARTED  : Little  Homilies  to 
Women  in  Country  Places.  Third  Edition. 
Small  Pott  Zvo.  as.  net. 

THE  HOUSE  BY  THE  CHERRY  TREE. 

A Second  Series  of  Little  Homilies  to 
Women  in  Country  Places.  Small  Pott  Zvo. 
as.  net. 

COMPANIONS  OF  THE  WAY.  Being  | 
Selections  for  Morning  and  Evening  Read- 
ing. Chosen  and  arranged  by  Elizabeth 
"Waterhouse.  Large  Cr.  Zvo.  sf.  net. 

THOUGHTS  OF  A TERTIARY.  Small 
Pott  Zvo.  If.  net. 
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Waters  (W.  G.).  ITALIAN  SCULPTORS 
AND  SxMITHS,  lUustrated.  Cr.  %m. 
TS.  6d.  net, 

•Watt  iFranels).  EDINBURGH  AND 
TtlE  LOTHIANS,  Illustrited..  Cr. 
jt.  td.  fusL 

Welgall  f Arthur  E.  P ).  A GUIDE  TO 
THE  ANTIQUITIES  OF  UPPER 
EGYPT : From  Abydos  to  the  Sudan 

Frontier.  Illustrated.  Cr,  Zva,  ts.  6d.  net. 

Welch  (Catharine).  THE  LITTLE 
DAUPHIN.  Illustrated.  Cr.  Zvo.  6s. 

Wells  (J.).  OXFORD  AND  OXFORD 
LIFE.  Third  Edition.  Cr.Zvo.  3s.  6</. 
k SHORT  HISTORY  OF  ROME.  Tenth 
Edition.  With  3 Maps.  Cr.  Zva.  ^s.  6d, 

Westell  (W.  Percival).  THE  YOUNG 
NATURALIST.  Illustrated.  Cr.  Zvo.  6s. 
•THE  YOUNG  ORNITHOLOGIST.  Illus- 
trated. Cr.  Zvo,  5f. 

Westell  (W.  Percival),  and  Cooper  (C.  S.). 
THE  YOUNG  BOTANIST  Illustrated, 
Cr.  Zvo.  34'.  6d,  net, 

Whit©  (Georg®  F.).  A CENTURY  OF 
SPAIN  AND  PORTUGAL,  X788-X898. 
Demy  Zvo.  xqs.  6d.  net, 

Wnide  (Oscar)..  DK  PROFUNDI  S. 

Tivelfth  Edition.  Cr.  Zvo.  net. 

THE  WORKS  OF  OSCAR  WILDE.  In 
Tvuelve  Volumes.  Fcap.  Zvo.  sr.  net  each 
volume. 

I.  Lord  Arthur  Sayils’s  Crime  and 
THK  Portrait  of  Mr.  W,  H.  ii.  The 
Duchess  of  Padua.  hi.  Poems.  iv. 
Lady  Windermere’s  Fan.  v.  A Woman 
of  No  Importance,  vi.  An  Ideal  Hus- 
band. viL  The  Importance  of  being 
Earnest.  viii.  A House  of  Pome- 
granates. IX.  Intentions,  x.  De  Pro- 

FUNDIS  AND  PrISON  LeTTERS.  XI.  EsSAYS. 

XII.  Salom6,  a Florentine  Tragedy, 
and  La  Sainte  Couktisank, 


Williams  (H.  Noel).  THE  WOMEN 
BONaPARTES.  The  Mother  and  three 
Sisters  of  Napoleon.  Illustrated,  fs.  Tw# 
Volumes.  Demy  Zvo.  24s,  net. 

A ROSE  OF  SAVOY  t Marie  Aoi^AlDs  of 
Savoy,  Duchksssde  Bourgogne,  Mother 
OF  Loots  xv.  Illustrated  Second 
Editufn.  Demy  Zvo.  15^,  net, 

THE  FASCINATING  DUG  DE  RICHE- 
LIEU : Louis  Francois  Akmand  du 

Plessis  (1696-1788).  Illustrated.  Demy  Zvo. 
iSJ.  net 

•A  PRINCESS  OF  ADVENTURE  : Marie 
Caroline,  Duchessb  dk  Berry  (1798- 
5870)-  Illustrated.  Demy  Zvo,  15^.  net. 

Weed  (Sir  Evelyn).  FROM  MIDSHIP- 
MAN  TO  FIELD-MARSHAL.  Illustra- 
ted. Fifth  and  Cheaper  Edition.  Demy 
Svo.  js.  6d.  net. 

THE  REVOLT  IN  HINDUSTAN.  1857- 
59.  Illustrated.  Second  Edition,  Cr.  Zvo.  6s. 

Wood  (W.  Birkbeek),  &ad  Sdmonds 
(Li6Ut.-Col.  J.  E.).  A HISTORY  OF 
THE  CIVIL  WAR  IN  THE  UNITED 
STATES  (1861-5).  With  an  Introduction 
by  H.  Spenser  Wilkinson.  With  24  Maps 
and  Plans.  Third  Edition.  Demy  Zvo. 
%3s.  6d.  net. 


Wordsworth  (W.).  THE  POEMS.  With 
an  Introduction  and  Notes  by  Nowell 
C.  Smith.  In  Three  Volumes.  Demy  Zvo. 
i5f.  net. 


Wyllie  (M.  A.).  NORWAY  AND  ITS 
FJORDS.  Illustrated.  Second  Edition. 
Cr,  Zvo.  6s. 


Yeats  (W.  B.).  A BOOK  OF  IRISH 
VERSE.  'Third  Edition,  Cr.  Zvo.  3J.  6d. 


Part  II. — A Selection  of  Series. 

Ancient  Cities. 

General  Editor,  B.  C.  A.  WINDLB. 

Cr.  Zvo,  4J.  net  each  volume. 

With  Illustrations  by  E.  H-  New,  and  other  Artists- 

Bristol.  Alfred  Harvey.  i Edinburgh.  M.  G.  Williamson. 

Canterbury.  J.  C.  Cox.  I Lincoln.  E.  Mansel  Sympson. 

Chester.  B.  C.  A.  Windle.  I Shrewsbury.  T.  Auden. 

Dublin.  S.  A.  O.  Fitzpatrick  1 Wells  and  Glastonbury.  T.  S.  Holmes. 
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Tlio  Antiquary’s  Books, 

Genersa  Editor,  J.  CHARLES  COX, 
Demy  7j.  ^d.  net  each  volume-. 

With  Numerous  Illustrations, 


Arch,«oloct  Fals*  A-NTIQUITIKS. 

R.  Murro. 

Bells  ok  England,  Ths,  Canon  J.  J.  Raven, 
Second  Edition, 

Brasses  or  England,  The  Herbert  W. 

Macklin,  Second  Edition, 

Celtic  Art  in  Pagan  and  Christian 
Times,  J.  Romilly  Allen. 

Castles  and  Walled  Towns  or  England. 
A-  Harvey. 

Domesday  Inquest,  The.  Adolphas  Ballard. 
English  Church  Furniture.  J.  C.  Cox 
and  A.  Harvey.  Second  Edition. 

English  Costume.  From  Prehistoric  Times 
to  the  End  of  the  Eighteenth  Century 
George  Clinch. 

English  Monastic  Lire.  The  Right  Rev. 

Abbot  Gasquet.  E'o-urtk  Edition. 

English  Seals.  J.  Harvey  Bloom. 
Folk-Lore  as  an  Historical  Sciikcs- 
Sir  G.  L.  Gomme. 

Gilds  and  Companies  or  London,  T«k. 

George  Unwin. 


Manor  and  Manorial  Records,  The, 

Nathaniel  J-  Hone.  ■ 

Medi/sval  Hospitaxs  of  England,  The 

Roth  a Mary  Clay. 

Old  English  Instruments  of  Music. 

F.  W.  Galpin.  Second  Edition. 

Old  English  Libraries.  James  Hutt. 

Old  Service  Books  of  the  English 
Church.  Christopher  Wordsworth  and 
Henry  Littlehales.  Second  Edition. 

Parish  Life  in  Mediaeval  England. 
The  Right  Rev.  Abbot  Gasquet.  Third 
Edition. 

Parish  Registers  or  England,  The. 

J.  C.  Cox. 

Remains  of  the  Prehistoric  Acs  in 
England,  B.  C.  A.  Windle.  Second 
Edition. 

•Roman  Era  in  Britain,  The.  J.  Ward. 
•Roman-British  Buildings  and  Earth- 
works. J.  Ward. 

Royal  Forests  or  England,  The  J,  C. 
Cox. 

Shrines  or  British  Saints.  J.  C.  V/all 


The  Arden  Shakespeare. 

Demy  8z/o,  %s.  6d.  net  each  volume. 

An  edition  of  Shakespeare  in  single  Plays  ; each  edited  with  a full  Introduction, 
Textual  Notes,  and  a Commentary  at  the  foot  of  the  page. 


Ill's  Well  That  Ends  Well, 

Antony  and  Cleopatra 
Cymbelink. 

Comedy  or  Errors,  XKa 
Hamlet.  Second  Edition. 

Juu  us  Caesar. 

King  Henry  iv.  Pt.  i. 

King  Henry  v. 

Kino  Henry  ti.  Pt.  i. 

Kino  Henry  vi.  Pt.  ii. 

King  Henry  vi.  Pt.  xit 
King  Lear. 

King  Richard  m. 

Lire  and  Death  or  King  John,  The. 
Love's  Labour's  Lost. 

Macsethu 


Measure  for  Measure. 

Merchant  of  Venice,  The. 
Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  The, 
Midsummer  Night's  Dream,  A. 
Othello. 

Pericles. 

Romeo  and  Juliet, 

Taming  of  the  Shrew,  Tkse. 
Tempest,  The. 

Timom  or  Athens. 

Titus  Andronicus. 

Troilus  and  Cressida. 

Two  Gentlemen  or  Verona,  The. 
Twelfth  Night. 

Venus  and  Adonis. 
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Classics  of  Art. 

Edited  by  Dr.  J.  H,  W.  LAING. 

With  numerous  Illustrations,  Wide  Royal  8w. 


The  Art  of  thb  Greeks,  H.  B.  Waiters. 
I2J.  net. 

The  Art  of  the  Romans.  H.  B.  Walters. 
i5f.  net. 

Chardin.  H.  E.  A.  Furst.  ^^s.  6d.  net. 
Donatello.  Maud  Cruttwell.  15J.  net. 
Florentine  Sculptors  of  the  Renais- 
sance. Wilhelm  Bode.  Translated  by 
Jessie  Haynes,  xis.  6d.  net, 

George  Romney.  Arthur  B.  Chamberlain. 
I2J.  td.  net. 

Ghirlandaio.  Gerald  S.  Davies.  Second 
Edition,  ioj.  (uL 


Michelangelo.  Gerald  S.  Davies.  i2j.  6rf. 
net. 

Rubens.  Edward  Dillon,  25^.  net. 
Raphael.  A.  P.  Opp^.  125.  6a’.  net. 
♦Rembrandt’s  Etchings.  A.  M.  Hind, 
Titian.  Charles  Ricketts.  i2j.  6</.  net. 

Tintoretto.  Evelyn  March  Phillipps.  15^. 
net. 

Turner’s  Sketches  and  Drawings.  A.  J. 
Finberg.  X2S.  ()d.  net.  Second  Edition. 

Velazquez.  A.  de  Beruetc.  xos.  6d.  net. 


The  Completa  Series. 

Rul/y  Illustrated,  Demy  %v». 


The  Complete  Billiard  Player.  Charles 
Roberts,  xos.  6d.  net. 

The  Complete  Cook.  Lilian  Whitling. 
"js.  6d.  net. 

The  Complete  Cricketer.  Albert  E. 

Knight,  js.  6d.  net.  Second  Edition. 

The  Complete  Foxhunter.  Charles  Rich- 
ardson. i2f.  6</.  net.  Second  Edition. 

The  Complete  Golfer.  _ Harry  Vardon. 

IOJ.  (id,  net.  Eleventh  Edition. 

The  Complete  Hockey-Player.  Eustace 
E.  White,  5J.  net.  Second  Edition. 

The  Complete  Lawk  Tennis  Player. 
A.  Wallis  Myers,  ioj.  (>d.  net.  Second 
Edition. 


The  Complete  Motorist.  Filson  Young. 
I2J.  td.  net.  New  Edition  {Seventh). 

The  Complete  Mountaineer.  G.  D. 
Abraham.  i5J,  net.  Second  Edition. 

The  Complete  Oarsman.  R.  C.  Lehmann, 
IOJ.  f)d.  net. 

The  Complete  Photographer.  R.  Child 
Bayley.  ioj,  6of.  net.  Fourth  Edition. 

The  Complete  Rugby  Footballer,  on  the 
New  Zealand  System.  D.  Gallaher  and 
W.  J,  Stead,  xos.  6d.  net.  Second  Edition. 

The  Complete  Shot.  G.  T.  Teasdale 
Buckell.  I2J.  (id.  net.  Third  Edition. 


The  Connoisseur’s  Library. 

With  numerous  Illustrations,  Wide  Royal  Svo.  2^s.  net  each  volume. 


English  Furniture.  F.  S.  Robinson. 
English  Coloured  Books.  Martin  Hardic. 
^Etchings.  F.  Wedmore. 

European  Enamels,  Henry  H.  Cunyng- 
hame. 

Glass,  Edward  Dillon. 

Goldsmiths’  and  Silversmiths’  Work, 
Nelson  Dawson,  Second  Edition. 
Illuminated  Manuscripts.  J.  A.  Herbert. 


Ivories.  Alfred  Maskell. 

Jewellery.  H,  Clifford  Smith.  Second 
Edition. 

Mezzotints.  Cyril  Davenport. 

Miniatures.  Dudley  Heath. 

Porcelain.  Edward  Dillon. 

Seals.  Walter  de  Gray  Birch. 

•Wood  Sculpture.  Alfred  Maskell. 
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Handbooks  of  English  Church  History. 

Edited  by  J.  H.  BURN.  Crown  %vo.  2s,  6d.  net  each  volume. 


Thb  Foundations  or  the  Engush  Church, 
J.  H.  Maude. 

The  Saxon  Church  and  the  Norman  Con- 
quest. C.  T.  Cruttwell. 

The  Mediaeval  Church  and  the  Paract. 
A.  C,  Jennings. 


Handbooks 


The  Doctrine  of  the  Incarnation,  R.  L. 
Ottley.  Fifth  Edition^  Revised,  Demy 
Zvo.  12/.  6d. 

A History  of  Early  Christian  Doctrine. 

J.  F.  Bethune-Baker.  Demy  Zve.  lo/.  td. 
An  Introduction  to  the  History  or 
Religion.  F.  B.  Jerons-  Fifth  Edition. 
Demy  Zvo.  los,  6d. 


The  Reformation  Period.  Henry  Gee. 
The  Struggle  with  Puritanism.  Bruce 
Blaxland. 

The  Church  or  England  in  the  Eigh- 
teenth Century.  Alfred  Plummer. 


of  Theology. 

An  Introduction  to  the  History  of  the 
Creeds.  A.  E.  Burn.  Demy  Zvo.  loj.  td. 
The  Philosophy  of  Religion  in  England 
AND  America.  Alfred  Caldecott.  Demy  Zvo. 
I tor.  (>d. 

The  XXXIX.  Articles  or  the  Church  or 
England.  Edited  by  E.  C.  S.  Gibson, 
Seventh  Edition.  Demy  Zvo.  r^s.  6d. 


The  Illustrated  Pocket  Library  of  Plain  and  Coloured  Books. 

Fcap.  %vo.  3j.  ^d.  net  each  volume. 


WITH  COLOURED 

Old  Coloured  Books.  George  Paston.  is. 
net. 

The  Life  and  Death  of  John  Mvtton, 
Esq.  Nimrod.  Fifth  Edition. 

The  Life  of  a Sportsman.  Nimrod. 
Handley  Cross.  R.  S.  Surtees.  Third 
Edition. 

Mr.  Sponge’s  Sporting  Tour.  R.  S. 
Surtees. 

JoRROCKs’s  Jaunts  and  Jollities.  R.  S. 

Surtees.  Third  Edition. 

Ask  Mamma.  R.  S.  Surtees. 

The  Analysis  of  the  Hunting  Field. 

R.  S.  Surtees. 

The  Tour  of  Dr.  Syntax  in  Search  of 
THE  Picturesque.  William  Combe. 

The  Tour  of  Dr.  Syntax  in  Search  of  j 
Consolation.  William  Combe.  | 

The  Third  Tour  of  Dr.  Syntax  in  Searck  j 
OF  A Wife.  William  Combe. 

The  History  of  Johnny  Quae  Genus.  1 
the  Author  of  ‘ The  Three  Tours.’ 

The  English  Dance  of  Death,  from  the 
Designs  of  T.  Rowlandson,  with  Metrical 
Illustrations  by  the  Author  of  ‘ Doctor 
Syntax.’  Two  Velnmet.  | 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 

The  Dance  of  Life  ; A Poem.  The  Author 
of  ‘ Dr.  Syntax.’ 

Life  in  London.  Pierce  Egan. 

Real  Life  in  London.  An  Amateur  (Pierce 
Egan).  Two  Volumes. 

The  Life  of  an  Actor.  Pierce  Egan. 

The  Vicar  of  Wakefield.  Oliver  Gold- 
smith. 

The  Military  Adventures  of  Johnny 
Newcombs.  An  OfBcer. 

The  National  Sports  of  Great  Britain. 
With  Descriptions  and  50  Coloured  Plates  by 
Henry  Aiken. 

The  Adventures  or  a Post  Captain. 
A Naval  Officer. 

Gamonia.  Lawrence  Rawstorne. 

An  Academy  for  Grown  Horsemen. 
Geoffrey  Gambado. 

Real  Life  in  Ireland.  A Real  Paddy. 

The  Adventures  of  Johnny  Newcoioe  in 
THE  Navy.  Alfred  Burton. 

The  Old  English  Squire.  John  Careless. 

The  English  Spy.  Bernard  Blackmantls. 
Two  Volumes,  7/.  net. 


Methuen  and  Company  Limited 
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The  Grays  ; A Poem.  Robert  Bkir. 
Illustrations  of  the  Book  of  Job. 

vented  and  engraved  by  William  Blake. 
Windsor  Castle.  W.  Harrison  Ainsworth. 
The  Tower  of  London.  W.  Harrison 
Ainsworth. 


Frank  Fairlegh.  F.  E.  Smediey. 

Handy  Andy.  Samuel  Lover. 

The  Com  pleat  Angler,  Izaak  Walton  and 
Charles  Cotton. 

The  Pickwick  Papers.  Charles  Dickens. 


WITH  PLAIN  ILLUSTRATIONS. 

In- 


Leaders  of  Religion, 


Edited  by  H.  C.  BEECHING.  Wif/i  Portrait. 
Crown  Zvo,  2s,  net  each  volume. 


Cardinal  Newman.  R.  H.  Hutton. 

John  Wesley.  J.  H.  Overton. 

Bishop  Wilbkrforck.  G.  W.  DanielL 
Cardinal  Manning.  A.  W.  Hutton, 
Charles  Simeon.  H,  C.  G.  Moule. 

John  Knox.  F.  MacCunn.  Second  Editim. 
John  Howe.  R,  F.  Horton. 

Thomas  Ken.  F.  A.  Clarke. 

George  Fox,  the  Quaker.  T.  Hodgkin. 

Third  Edition. 

John  Kkblk.  Walter  Lock. 

The  Library 

With  Introductions  and 

Small  Pott  Zvoy  cloth^  2s,  ; It 

The  Confession.*?  of  St.  Augustine. 

Serjenth  Edition. 

The  Imitation  of  Christ.  Sixth  Edition. 
The  Christian  Year.  Fourth  Edition. 

Lyra  Innocentxum.  Second  Edition. 

The  Temple.  Second  Edition. 

A Book  of  Devotions.  Second  Edition. 

A Serious  Call  to  a Devout  and  Holy 
Life.  Fourth  Edition. 

A Guide  to  Eternity- 

The  Inner  Way.  Second  Edition. 

On  the  Love  of  God. 

The  Psalms  of  David, 

Lyra  Apostolica. 

The  Song  of  Songs. 

The  Thoughts  of  Pascai-  Second  Edition. 

A Manual  op  Consolation  from  the 
Saints  and  Fathers. 

Devotions  from  the  Apocrypha 
The  Spiritual  Combat. 

The  Devotions  of  St.  Amselh. 

Bishop  Wilson’.s  Sacra  Pkivata 


Thomas  Chalmers.  Mr.s.  Olipbant.  Second 
Edition. 

Lancelot  Andrewes.  R.  L.  Ottley.  Second- 
Edition. 

Augustine  of  Canterbury.  E.  L.  Cutts. 
William  Laud.  W.  H.  Hutton.  Third  Ed, 
John  Donne,  Augustas  jessop, 

Thomas  Cranmer.  A.  J.  Mason. 

Bishop  Latimer.  R.  M.  Carlyle  and  A,  J. 
Carlyle, 

Bishop  Butlkr.  W.  A.  Spooner. 

of  Devotion. 

(where  necessary)  Notes, 

'■ther^  2s.  6d.  net  each  volume. 

Grace  Abounding  to  the  Chief  of  Sin- 
ners, 

Lyra  Sacra  : A Book  of  Sacred  Verse. 

Second  Edition. 

A Day  Book  ?kom  the  Saints  and 
Fathers. 

A Little  Book  of  Heavenly  Wisdom.  A 
Selection  from  the  English  Mystics. 

Light,  Life,  and  Love.  A Selection  from 
the  German  Mystics. 

An  Introduction  to  the  Devout  Life. 
The  Little  Flowers  or  the  Glorious 
Messer  St,  Francis  and  of  his  Friars. 

Death  and  Immortality 

The  Spiritual  Gun>«-  Second  Edition. 

Devotions  for  Every  Day  in  the  Week 
AND  THK  Great  FESTiyAi.s. 

Preces  Privatal 

Hor>«  Mystic.®  : A Day  Book  from  the 
Writings  of  Mystics  of  Many  Nations. 
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Little  Books  on  Art. 

With  many  Illustratiom,  Demy  iSms.  ts.  6d.  net  each  volume. 

Each  volume  consists  of  about  200  pages,  and  contains  from  30  to  40  Illustrations, 
including  a Frontispiece  in  Photogravure. 


Albrecht  DOrer.  J.  Allen. 

Arts  of  Japan,  The.  E.  Dillon.  Second 
Edition. 

Bookplates.  E.  Almack. 

Botticelli.  Mary  L.  Bonnor. 

Burne-Jones.  F.  de  Lisle. 

Christian  Symbolism.  Mrs.  H.  Jenner. 
Christ  in  Art.  Mrs.  H.  Jenner. 

Claude.  E.  Dillon. 

Constable.  H.  \V.  Tompkins.  Second 
Edition. 

Corot.  A.  Pollard  and  E.  Birnstingl. 
Enamels.  Mrs.  N.  Dawson. 

Frederic  Leighton.  A.  Corkran. 

George  Romney.  G.  Paston. 

Greek  Art.  H.B.  Walters.  Fourth  Edition. 
Greuze  and  Boucher.  E.  F.  Pollard. 


Holbein.  Mrs.  G.  Fortescue. 

Illuminated  Manuscripts.  J.  W.  Bradley. 
Jewellery.  C.  Davenport. 

John  Hoppner.  H.  P.  K.  Skipton. 

Sir  Joshua  Reynolds.  J.  Sime.  Second 
Edition. 

Millet.  N.  Peacock. 

Miniatures.  C.  Davenport. 

Our  Lady  un  Art.  Mrs.  H.  Jenner. 
Raphael.  A.  R.  Dryhurst. 

Rembrandt.  Mrs.  E.  A.  Sharp. 

Turner.  F.  Tyrrell-Gill. 

Vandyck.  M.  G.  Smallwood. 

Velasquez.  W.  Wilberforce  and  A.  R, 
Gilbert. 

Watts.  R.  E.  D.  Sketchlcy. 


The  Little  Galleries. 

Demy  i6mo.  2s.  td.  net  each  volume. 

Each  volume  contains  20  plates  in  Photogravure,  together  with  a short  outline  of 
the  life  and  work  of  the  master  to  whom  the  book  is  devoted, 

A Little  Gallery  of  Reynolds,  A Little  Gallery  of  Millais, 

A Little  Gallery  of  Romney.  A Lmi^  Gallery  or  English  Poets. 

A Little  Gallery  of  Hoppner, 


The  Little  Guides. 


With  many  Illustrations  by  E.  H.  New  and  other  artists,  and  from  photographs. 
Small  Pott  8w,  cloth,  2s.  6d,  net;  leather,  y.  6d.  net,  each  volume. 


The  main  features  of  these  Guides  are  (i)  a handy  and  charming  form  ; (2)  illus- 
trations from  photographs  and  by  well-known  artists  ; (3)  good  plans  and  maps  ; (4) 
an  adequate  but  compact  presentation  of  everything  that  is  interesting  in  the 
uatural  features,  history,  archaeology,  and  architecture  of  the  town  or  district  treated, 


Cambridge  and  its  Colleges.  A.  H. 

Thompsoo.  Third  Edition,  Revised. 
Channel.  Islands,  The.  E,  E.  Bickneik 
English  Lakes,  The.  F.  G.  Brabant 
Isle  of  Wight,  The.  G.  Clinch. 

Malverh  Country,  The.  B.  C.  A.  Windle. 
North  Wales.  A.  T.  Story. 

Oxford  and  its  Colleges.  J.  Wells. 
Sriutk  Eiiiicn. 


Shakespeare’s  Country.  B.  C.  A.  'Windle- 
Thdrd  Edition. 

St.  Paul’s  Cathedral..  G.  Clinch. 
Westminster  Asset.  G.  E.  Troutbeck. 
Second  Edition. 

Berkshire,  F.  G.  Brabant. 
Buckinghal^shirs,  E.  S.  Roscoe, 
Cheshire.  W.  M.  Gallichaa, 


iS  Methuen  and  Company  Limited 

The  Littlb  Guides — continued. 


Cornwall.  A.  L.  SalmoR. 

Derbyshire.  J.  C.  Cox. 

Devon.  S.  Baring-Gould.  Second  Ediiion^ 
Dorset.  F.  R.  Heath.  Second  Edition, 
Essex.  J.  C.  Cox. 

Hampshire^  J.  C Cox. 

Hertfordshire.  H.  W.  Tompklas- 
Kent.  G.  Clinch. 

Kerry.  C.  P.  Crane. 

Middlesex.  J.  B.  Firth. 

Monmouthshire.  G.  W.  Wade  and  J.  H. 
Wade. 

Norfolk.  W.  A.  Dutt.  Second  Edition^ 
R ez’ised. 

Northamptonshire.  W.  Dry.  Second  Ed. 
Northumberland.  J.  E.  Morris. 
Nottinghamshire.  L.  Guilford. 
Oxfordshire.  F.  G.  Brabant. 


Somerset  G.  W.  and  J.  H.  Wade. 
Staffordshire.  C.  E.  Masefield. 

SUFFOLK.  W.  A.  Dutt. 

Surrey.  J.  C.  Cox. 

Sussex.  F.  G.  Brabant.  Third  Edition. 
Wiltshire.  F.  R,  Heath, 

Yorkshire,  The  East  Riding,  J.  E, 
Morris. 

Yorkshire.  The  North  Riding.  J.  E- 
Morris. 

Yorkshire,  Tns  V/est  Riding.  J.  E. 
Morris.  Cloth,  3J.  td.  net ; leather,  4i,  (id. 
net. 


Brittany.  S.  Baring-Gould. 
Normandy.  C.  Scudamore. 
Rome.  C.  G.  Ellaby. 

Sicily.  F.  H.  Jackson. 


The  Little  Library. 


With  Introductions,  Notes,  and  Photogravure  Frontispiece 
Small  Pott  Svo.  Each  Volume,  doth.  ij.  ^d.  net. 


Anon.  A LITTLE  BOOK  OF  ENGLISH 
LYRICS.  Second  Edition. 

Austen  (Jane).  PRIDE  AND  PREJU- 
DICE. Two  Volumes. 

NORTHANGER  ABBEY. 

Bacon  (Francis).  THE  ESSAYS  OF 
LORD  BACON. 

Barham  (R.  H.).  THE  INGOLDSBY 
LEGENDS.  Two  Volumes. 

Barnet  (Annie).  A LITTLE  BOOK  OF 
ENGLISH  PROSK 

Seckford  (William).  THE  HISTORY 
OF  THE  CALIPH  VATHEK. 

Blake  (William).  SELECTIONS  FROM 
THE  WORKS  OF  WILLIAM  BLAKE. 

Borrow  (George),  LAVENGRO.  Two 
Volumes. 

THE  ROMANY  RYE. 

Browning  (Robert).  SELECTIONS 
FROM  THE  EARLY  POEMS  OF 
ROBERT  BROWNING. 

Canning  (George).  SELECTIONS  FROM 
THE  ANTI-JACOBIN  : with  Georgb 
Canning’s  additional  Poems. 

Cowley  (Abraham).  THE  ESSAYS  OF 
ABRAHAM  COWLEY. 

Crabbe  (George).  SELECTIONS  FROM 
THE  POEMS  OF  GEORGE  CRABBE. 


Craik  (Mrs.).  JOHN  HALIFAX, 
GENTLEMAN.  Two  Volumes. 

Crashaw  (Richard).  THE  ENGLISH 
POEMS  OF  RICHARD  CRASHAW. 

Dante  Alighieri.  THE  INFERNO  OF 
DANTE.  Translated  by  H,  F.  Cary. 

THE  PURGATORIO  OF  DANTK  Trans- 
lated by  H.  F.  Cary. 

THE  PARADISO  OF  DANTE.  Trans- 
lated by  H.  F.  Cary. 

Parley  (George).  SELECTIONS  FROM 
THE  POEMS  OF  GEORGE  DARLEY. 

Deane  (A.  C.).  A T.ITTLE  BOOK  OF 
LIGHT  VERSE. 

Diekens(Charles).  CHRISTMAS  BOOKS. 
Two  Volumes. 

Ferrier  (Susan),  MARRIAGE.  Two 
Volumes. 

THE  INHERITANCE.  Two  Volumes. 

Gaskel!  (Mrs.).  CRANFORD.  SccondEd. 

Hawthorne  (Nathaniel).  THE  SCARLET 
LETTER. 

Henderson  (T.  F.).  A LITTLE  BOOK 
OF  SCOTTISH  VERSE. 

Keats  (John).  POEMS. 

Kinglake  (A.  W.).  EOTHEN.  Second 
Edition, 
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The  Littu!  Lisrast— 

Lamb  (Charles).  ELIA,  AND  THE  LAST 
ESSAYS  OF  ELIA. 


Looker  (F.L  LONDON  LYRICS- 


Longfellow  (H.  W.).  SELECTIOJ^ 
FROM  THE  POEMS  OF  H.  W,  LONG- 
FELLOW. 


Marvell  (Andrew).  THE  POEMS  OF 
ANDREW  MARVEIX. 


Milton  (John).  THE  MINOR  POEMS  07 
JOHN  MILTON. 

Moir  (D.  M.).  MANSIE  WAUCH. 

Nichols  (J.  B.  B.).  A LITTLE  BOOK 
OF  ENGDiSH  SONNETS. 

Rochefoucauld  (La).  THE  MAXIMS  OF 
LA  ROCHEFOUCAULD. 

Smith  (Horace  and  James).  REJECTED 

ADDRESSES. 


Sterne  (LaureneeL  A SENTIMENTAL 
JOURNEY. 


Tennyson  (Alfred,  Lord),  THE  EARLY 
POEMS  OF  ALFRED,  LORD  TENNY- 
SON. 

IN  MEMORIAM. 

THE  PRINCESS. 

MAUD. 

Thackeray  (W.  Bi.)-  VANITY  FAIR 
Three  Volumes. 

PENDENNIS.  Three  FeJu»ses. 

ESMOND. 

CHRISTMAS  BOOKS. 

Vaughan  (Hen^).  THE  POEMS  OF 
HE^NRY  VAUGHAN. 

Walton  (Izaak).  THE  COMPLEAT 
ANGLER. 

Waterhouse  (Elizabeth).  A LITTLE 
BOOK  OF  LIFE  AND  DEATH. 
Thirteenth  Edition. 

Wordsworth  (W.).  SELECTIONS  FROM 
THE  POEMS  OF  WILLIAM  WORDS- 
WORTH. 

Wordsworth  (W.)  aad  Coleridge  (S.  T.). 
LYRICAL  BALLADS.  Secetid  Edition^ 


The  Little  Quarto  Shakespeare, 

Edited  by  W.  J,  CRAIG,  With  Introductions  and  Notes. 
Pott  i6mo.  In  40  Volunus.  Leather ^ price  is.  net  each  volume. 
Mahogany  Revolving  Book  Case,  los.  net. 


Miniature  Library. 


Euphranor  ; A Dialogue  on  Youth.  Edward 
FitzGerald.  Demy  •^T.mo.  Leather,  2s.  net. 

The  Life  of  Edward,  Lord  Herbert  of 
Cherbury.  Written  by  himself.  Demy 
Leather,  2s.  net. 


PoLONius : or  Wise  Saws  and  Modern  In- 
stances. Edward  FitzGerald.  Demy  ■^2mo, 
Leather,  2s.  net. 

The  RubXiyAt  of  Omar  KhayyXm.  Edward 
FitzGerald.  Fourth  Edition.  Leather,  if. 
net. 


The  New  Library  of  Medicine. 

Edited  by  C.  W.  SALEEBY.  Demy  %vo. 


Care  of  the  Body,  The.  F.  Cavanagh. 
Second  Edition,  yj.  (>d.  net. 

Children  of  the  Nation,  The.  The  Right 
Hon.  Sir  John  Gorst.  Second  Edition. 
yj.  (id.  net. 

Control  of  a Scourge,  The  ; or.  How 
Cancer  is  Curable.  Chas.  P.  Childe.  yj.  td. 
net. 

Diseases  of  Occupation.  Sir  Thomas  Oliver, 
lor.  (id.  net.  Second  Edition. 

Drink  Problem,  The,  in  its  Medico-Socio- 
logical Aspects.  Edited  by  T.  N.  Kelynack. 

’IS.  (d.  net. 


Drugs  and  the  Drug  Habit.  H.  Sainsbury. 

Functional  Nerve  Diseases.  A.  T.  Scho- 
field,  yj.  6d.  net. 

Hygiene  of  Mind,  The.  T.  S.  Cloustoa. 
Fifth  Edition,  yj.  (d.  net. 

Infant  Mortality.  Sir  George  Newmaa. 
IS.  (id.  net. 

Prevention  of  Tuberculosis  (Consump- 
tion), The.  Arthur  Newsholme,  los,  6d. 
net.  Second  Edition. 

Air  and  Health.  Ronald  C.  Macfie.  yj.  td. 
net.  Second  Edition. 
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file  lew  Library  of  Musis, 


Edited  by  ERNEST  NEWMAN,  IllustrM  Demy  %vo,  Js.  6d.  net. 

Brahms.  J.  A Fuller-Maitland.  Seco?td  j Handel.  R.  A.  Streatfeild.  Second  Edition. 
Edition.  | Hugo  Wolf.  Ernest  Newman. 


Oxford  Biographies. 

Uhistrated.  Fcap.  %v&.  Each  volume^  cloth^  2s.  6d.  net ; leather^  3^.  6d.  net. 


Dante  Amgkieri.  Paget  Toynbee.  Third 
Edition. 

Girolamo  Savonarola.  E.  L.  S.  Horsburgh. 
Fourth  Edition. 

John  Howaktj.  £.  C.  S.  Gibson. 

Alfred  Tennyson.  A.  C.  Bcnsoa.  Second 
Edition. 

Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  i.  A.  Taylo?. 
Erasmus.  E.  F.  H.  Capey. 


The  Young  Pretender,  C.  S.  Terrf 
Robert  Burns.  T.  F.  Henderson. 
Chathaju.  a Sa  M'DowalL 
Francis  of  Assise  Anna  M.  Stoddari 
Canning.  W.  Alison  Phillips. 
Bsaconsfizld.  Walter  Sichel, 

Johann  Wolfgang  Goethe.  H.  G.  Atkins 
Francois  F6nblok.  Viscount  St.  Cyses 


Romantic  History, 


Edited  by  MARTIN  HUME.  Illustrated.  Demy%v». 

A series  of  attractive  volumes  in  which  the  periods  and  personalities  selected  are 
such  as  afford  romantic  human  interest,  in  addition  to  their  historical 
importance. 


The  First  Governess  of  thb  Nether- 
lands, Margaret  of  Austria.  Eleanor 
E.  Tremayne.  lor.  (>d.  net. 

Two  English  Queens  and  Philip.  Martia 


Hume,  i$s.  net. 

The  Nine  Days’  Queen.  Richard  Davey. 
With  a Preface  by  Martin  Hume.  Second 
Edition  los.  6d.  net. 


The  States  of  Italy. 

Edited  by  E.  ARMSTRONG  and  R.  LANGTON  DOUGLAS. 
Illustrated.  Dimy 

A History  of  Milan  under  the  Sforza.  j A History  of  Verona,  A.  M.  Allen,  ris.td, 
Cecilia  M.  Ady.  loj.  6^.  net.  j net. 

A History  of  Perugia.  W.  Hey  wood.  i^s.  6a’.  net- 
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The  Westminster  Gommentariei. 

General  Editor,  WALTER  LOCK, 


Thb  Acts  or  thb  Aros'rxits-  Edited  by  R. 
B.  Rackhant.  Demy  %v».  Fifth  Edition, 
loe.  6di 

Thjs  fntsT  EnsTLa  or  Paztl  tkb  A^^>bTus 
TO  TH*  COEINTHIANS.  Edited  by  H.  L. 
Goudge,  Third  Edition.  Demy  Zvo,  ts. 

Thk  Book  of  Exodcts.  Edited  by  A.  H. 
M'Neile,  With  a Map  and  3 Plans.  Demy 
Zv(f,  \os.  6d, 

Thk  Book  of  EzKKr*u  Edited  by  H.  A. 
Redpath.  Demy  %va.  lOit.  teL 


Tmk  Book  of  Genbsis,  Edited  with  Intro- 
duction and  Notes  by  S.  R.  Driver. 
Eighth  Edition.  Demy  Sve,  10s.  6d. 

The  Book  of  the  Profhet  Isaiah.  Edited 
by  G.  W.  Wade.  Demy  8vo.  los.  6d. 
Aduitions  and  Corrections  inthe  Seventh 
Edition  of  The  Book  or  Genesis.  S.  R. 
Driver.  Demy  Zvo.  is. 

The  Book  of  Job.  Edited  by  E.  C.  S.  Gibsoa 
Second  Edition.  Demy  Zvo.  6f, 

The  Epistle  of  St.  James,  Edited  with  In- 
troduction and  Notes  by  R.  J.  Knowling. 
Second  Edition.  Demy  Zve.  6#.. 


Methuen’s  Shilling  Librarj. 


Fcap, 

Ds  Profundis.  Oscar  Wilde. 

The  Lore  of  the  Honst-Bkb.  Tickner 
Edwardes. 

Letters  from  a Self-Made  Merchant 
TO  HIS  Son.  George  Horace  Lorimer. 
•Selected  Poems.  Oscar  Wilde. 


%vo, 

•The  Life  of  Robert  Louis  Stevkn.son. 
Graham  Balfour. 

•The  Life  of  John  Ruskih.  W.  G.  Colling- 
wood. 

•The  Condition  or  England.  G.  F.  G. 
Masterman. 


! 

; Part  III. — A Selection  of  Works  of  Fiction 


! Albanesi  (E.  Maria).  SUSANNAH  AND 
I ONE  OTHER.  Fourth  Edition.  Cr. 

\ LOyk  AND  LOUISA.  Second  Edition. 
j Cr.  Zvo.  6s. 

I THE  BROWN  EYES  OF  MARY.  Third 
I Edition.  Cr.  Zvo.  6s. 

1 I KNOW  A MAIDEN.  Third  Edition. 
Cr.  Zvo.  6j. 

I THE  INVINCIBLE  AMELIA:  or,  The 
j Polite  Adventurh5.s,  Third  Edition. 
i Cr.  Zvo.  3J,  6d. 

j THE  GLAD  HEART.  Fifth  Edition. 
Cr.  Zvo.  6s. 

: Bagot  (Riehapd).  A ROMAN  MYSTERY.* 

Third  Edition.  Cr.  Zvo.  6s. 

THE  PASSPORT.  Fourth  Edition.  Cr. 

Zvo.  6s. 

ANTHONY  CUTHBERT.  Fourth  Edition. 
Cr.  Zvo.  6s. 

LOVE’S  PROXY.  Cr.  Zvo.  6s. 

\ DONNA  DIANA.  Second  Edition  Cr. 

Zvo.  6s. 

\ CASTING  OF  NETS.  Twelfth  Edition. 

Cr.  Zvo.  6s. 

\ THE  HOUSE  OF  SSRRAVALLE,  Third 
i Edition.  Cr.  Zvo.  6& 


Bailey  (H.  C.).  STORM  AND  TREASURE. 

Third  Edition.  Cr.  Zvo.  6s. 

•THE  LONELY  QUEEN.  Second  Edition. 
Cr.  Zvo.  6s. 


Baring-Gould  (S.).  IN  THE  ROAR 
OF  THE  SEA.  Eighth  Edition.  Cr.  Zvo. 
6s. 

MARGERY  OF  QUETHER.  Second 
Edition.  Cr.  Zvo.  6s. 

THE  QUEEN  OF  LOVE.  Fifth  Edition 
Cr.  Zvo.  6s. 

JACQUETTA.  Third  Edition.  Cr.  Zvo.  6^. 
KITTY  ALONE.  Fifth  Edition.  Cr.  Zvo.  6s. 
NOEMI.  Illustrated.  Fourth  Edition.  Cr. 
Zvo.  6s. 

THE  BROOM  - SQUIRE.  mustrated. 

Fifth  Edition.  Cr.  Zvo.  6s. 
DARTMOOR  IDYLLS.  Cr.  Zvo.  6s. 
GUAVAS  THE  TINNER.  Illustrated 
Second  Edition.  Cr.  Zvo.  6s. 

BLADYS  OF  THE  STEWPONEY.  Ulus 
trated.  Second  Edition.  Cr.  Zvo.  6s. 
PABO  THE  PRIEST.  Cr.  Zvo.  6s. 
WINEFRED.  Illustrated.  Second  Edition 
Cr.  Zvo.  6s. 

ROYAL  GEORGIK.  Illustrated.  Cr.Zvo.6s. 
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CHRIS  OF  ALL  SORTS.  Cr.  8w.  6j. 

IN  DEWISLAND.  Second  Edition.  Cr. 
8vo.  6s. 

THE  FROBISHERS.  Cr.  Bvo.  6s. 

MRS.  CURGENVEN  OF  CURGENVEN. 

Fifth  Edition.  Cr.  Zvo.  6s. 

Barr  (Robert).  IN  THE  MIDST  OF 
ALARMS.  Third  Edition.  Cr.  Zvo.  6s. 
THE  COUNTESS  TEKLA.  Fifth 
Edition.  Cr.  Zvo.  6s. 

THE  MUTABLE  MANY.  Third  Edition. 
Cr.  Zvo.  6s. 

Begbie  (Harold).  THE  CURIOUS  AND 
DIVERTING  ADVENTURES  OF  SIR 
JOHN  SPARROW,  bart.  ; ok,  The 
Progress  of  an  Open  Mind.  Second 
Edition.  Cr.  Zvo.  6s. 

Eelloe  (H.).  EMMANUEL  BURDEN, 
MERCHANT.  Illustrated.  Seco-nd Edition. 
Cr.  Zvo.  6s. 

A CHANGE  IN  THE  CABINET.  Third 
Edition.  Cr.  Zvo.  6s. 

Bennett  (Arnold).  CL  AY  HANGER. 

Seventh  Edition.  Cr.  Zvo.  6s. 

THE  CARD.  Fifth  Edition.  Cr.Zvo.  6s. 
*HILDA  LESSWAYS.  Cr.  Zvo.  6s. 

Benson  (E.  F.).  DODO : A Detail  of  the 
Day.  Sixteefith  Edition.  Cr.  Zvo.  6s. 

Birmingham  (George  A.).  THE  BAD 
TIMES.  Second  Edition.  Cr.Zvo.  6s. 
SPANISH  GOLD.  Sixth  Edition.  Cr. 
Zvo.  6s. ' 

THE  SEARCH  PARTY.  Fifth  Edition. 
Cr.  Zvo.  6s. 

*LALA.GE’S  LOVERS.  Cr.  Zvo.  6s. 

*THE  ADVENTURES  OF  DR.  WHITTY. 

Cr.  Zvo.  6s. 

Bowen  (Marjorie).  I WILL  MAIN- 
TAIN. Sixth  Edition.  Cr.  Zvo.  6j. 
DEFENDER  OF  THE  FAITH.  Fourth 
Edition.  Cr.  Zvo.  6s. 

Castle  (Agnes  and  Egerton).  FLOWER 
O’  THE  ORANGE,  and  Other  Tales. 
Third  Edition.  Cr.  Zvo.  6s. 

Clifford  (Mrs.  W.  K.).  THE  GETTING 
WELL  OF  DOROTHY.  Illustrated. 
Second  Edition.  Cr.  Zvo.  3J.  6d. 

Conrad  (Joseph).  THE  SECRETAGENT : 
A Simple  Tale.  Fourth  Ed.  Cr.  Zvo.  6s. 
A SET  OF  SIX.  Fourth  Edition.  Cr.Zvo.  6s. 
UNDER  WESTERN  EYES.  Cr.  Zvo.  6s. 

Corelli  (Marie).  A ROMANCE  OF  TWO 
WORLDS.  Thirtieth  Ed.  Cr.  Zvo.  6s. 
VENDETTA.  Twenty-eighth  Edition.  Cr. 
Zvo.  6s. 

THELMA  : A Norwegian  Princess. 

Forty-first  Edition.  Cr.  Zvo.  6s. 
ARDATH  ; The  Story  of  a Dead  Self. 
Twentieth  Edition.  Cr.  Zvo.  6s. 


THE  SOUL  OF  LILITH.  Seventeenth 
Edition.  Cr.  Zvo.  6s. 

WORMWOOD  : A Drama  of  Paris. 

Eighteenth  Edition.  Cr.  Zvo.  6s. 
BARABBAS  : A Dream  of  the  World’s 
Tragedy.  Forty-fifth  Edition.  Cr.  Zvo. 
6s. 

THE  SORROWS  OF  SATAN.  Fifty-sixth 
Edition.  Cr.  Zvo.  6s. 

THE  MASTER  CHRISTIAN.  Thirteenth 
Edition,  iiath  Thousand.  Cr.  Zvo.  6s. 
TEMPORAL  POWER  : A Study  in 

Supremacy.  Second  Edition.  i5oz‘>^ 
Thousand.  Cr.  Zvo.  6s. 

GOD’S  GOOD  MAN  ; A Simple  Love 
Story.  Fifteenth  Edition.  s^fh  Thou- 
sand. Cr.  Zvo.  6^. 

HOLY  ORDERS : the  Tragedy  of  a 
Quiet  Life.  Second  Edition.  s'zoth 
Thousand.  Crown  Zvo.  6s. 

THE  MIGHTY  ATOM.  Twenty-ninth 
Edition.  Cr.  Zvo.  6s. 

BOY  : a Sketch.  Twelfth  Edition.  Cr.  Zvo. 
6s. 

CAMEOS.  Fourteenth  Edition.  Cr.Zvo.  6s. 
THE  LIFE  EVERLASTING.  Second  Ed. 
Cr.  Zvo.  6s. 

Crockett  ^ (S.  R.).  LOCHINVAR.  Illus- 
trated. Third  Edition.  Cr.Zvo.  6s. 

THE  STANDARD  BEARER.  Second 
Edition.  Cr.  Zvo.  6j. 

Croker  (B.  M.).  THE  OLD  CANTON- 
MENT. Second  Edition.  Cr.  Zvo.  6s. 
JOHANNA.  Second  Editioft.  Cr.Zvo.  6s. 
TFiE  HAPPY  VALLEY.  Fourth  Edition. 
Cr.  Zvo.  6s. 

A NINE  DAYS’  WONDER.  Fourth 
Edition.  Cr.  Zvo.  6s. 

PEGGY  OF  THE  BARTONS.  Seventh 
Edition.  Cr.  Zvo.  6s. 

ANGEL.  F'fth  Edition.  Cr.  Zvo.  6j. 
KATHERINE  THE  ARROGANT.  Sixth 
Edition.  Cr.  Zvo.  6s. 

BABES  IN  THE  WOOD.  Fourth  Edition. 
Cr.  Zvo.  6s. 

Doyle  (A.  Conan).  ROUND  THE  RED 
LAMP.  Twelfth  Edition.  Cr.  Zvo.  6s. 

Duncan  (Sara  Jeannette)  (Mrs.  Everard 
Cotes).  A VOYAGE  OF  CONSOLATION. 
Illustrated.  Third  Edition.  Cr.  Zvo.  6s. 
COUSIN  CINDERELLA.  Second  Edition. 
Cr.  Zvo.  6s. 

THE  BURNT  OFFERING.  Second 
Edition.  Cr.  Zvo.  6s. 

Fenn  (G.  Manville).  SYD  BELTON; 
The  Boy  who  would  not  go  to  Sea. 
Illustrated.  Secoftd  Ed.  Cr.  Zvo.  3J.  6d. 

Findlater(J.H.).  THE  GREEN  GRAVES 
OF  BALGOWRIE.  Fifth  Edition.  Cr. 

THE  LADDER  TO  THE  STARS.  Second 
Edition.  Cr,  Zvo.  6s. 
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Hyne  (C.  J.  Cuteliffe).  MR.  HOR- 
ROCKS,  PURSER.  Fifth  Edition.  Cr. 


Findlatep  (Mary).  A NARROW  WAY. 

Third  Edition.  Cr.  Zvo.  6j. 

OVER  THE  HILLS.  Second  Edition.  Cr. 
%vo.  6s. 

THE  ROSE  OF  JOY.  Third  Edition. 
Cr.  Sz/o.  6s. 

j A BLIND  BIRD’S  NEST.  Illustrated. 
Second  Edition.  Cr.  8vo.  6s. 

Fry  (B.  and  C.  B-).  A MOTHER’S  SON. 
F//th  Edition.  Cr.  Zvo.  6s. 

♦Gibbon  (Perceval).  MARGARET 
HARDING.  Cr.  Zvo.  6s. 

Gissing  (George).  THE  CROWN  OF 
LIFE.  Cr.  Zvo.  6s. 

Harraden  (Beatrice).  IN  VARYING 
j MOODS.  Fourteenth  Editiozi.  Cr.  Zvo.  6^. 

! THE  SCHOLAR’S  DAUGHTER.  Fourth 
i Edition.  Cr.  Zvo.  6s. 

HILDA  STRAFFORD  and  THE  REMIT- 
TANCE MAN.  Twelfth  Ed.  Cr.  Zvo.  6s. 
INTERPLAY.  Fifth  Editioji.  Cr.  Zvo.  6s. 

Hiehens  (Robert).  THE  PROPHET  OF 
BERKELEY  SQUARE.  Secoztd  Edition. 
Cr.  Zvo.  6s. 

TONGUES  OF  CONSCIENCE.  Third 
Edition.  Cr.  Zvo.  6s. 

FELIX.  Seventh  Edition.  Cr.  Zvo.  6s. 
THE  WOMAN  WITH  THE  FAN.  Eighth 
Edition.  Cr.  Zvo.  6s. 

BYEWAYS.  Cr.  Zvo.  6s. 

THE  GARDEN  OF  ALLAH.  Twentieth 
Edition.  Cr.  Zvo.  6s. 

THE  BLACK  SPANIEL.  Cr.  Zvo.  6s. 
THE  CALL  OF  THE  BLOOD.  Seventh 
Edition.  Cr.  Zvo.  6s. 

BARBARY  SHEEP.  Second  Edition.  Cr. 
Zvo.  6s. 

THE  DWELLER  ON  THE  THRES- 
HOLD. Cr.  Zvo.  6s. 

Hope  (Anthony).  THE  GOD  IN  THE 
CAR.  Eleventh  Edition.  Cr.  Zvo.  6s. 

A CHANGE  OF  AIR.  Sixth  Edition.  Cr. 
Zvo.  6s. 

A MAN  OF  MARK.  Seventh  Ed.  Cr.  Zvo.  6s. 
THE  CHRONICLES  OF  COUNT  AN- 
TONIO. Sixth  Editioji.  Cr.  Zvo.  6s. 
PHROSO.  Illustrated.  Eighth  Edition. 
Cr.  Zvo.  6s. 

SIMON  DALE.  Illustrated.  Eighth  Edition. 
Cr.  Zvo.  6s. 

THE  KING’S  MIRROR.  Fifth  Editmi. 
Cr.  Zvo.  6s. 

QUISANTE.  Fourth  Edition.  Cr.  Zvo.  6s. 
the  dolly  dialogues.  Cr.  Zvo.  6s. 
A SERVANT  OF  THE  PUBLIC  Illus- 
trated. Fourth  Edition.  Cr.  Zvo.  6s. 
TALES  OF  TWO  PEOPLE.  Third  Edi- 
tion. Cr.  Zvo,  6s. 

THE  GREAT  MISS  DRIVER.  Fourth 
Edition.  Cr.  Zvo.  6s. 

*MRS.  MAXON  PROTESTS.  Cr.  Zvo.  6s. 

Hutten  (Baroness  von).  THE  HALO. 
Fifth  Editio?i.  Cr.  Zvo.  6s. 


Zvo.  6s. 

‘ Inner  Shrine  ’ (Author  of  the).  THE 
WILD  OLIVE.  Third  Editiojt.  Cr.Zvo. 
6s. 

Jacobs  (W.  w.).  MANY  CARGOES. 

Thirty-secotid  Edition.  Cr.  Zvo.  ■'s.  6d. 
SEA  URCHINS.  Sixteenth  Editio?i.  Cr. 
Zvo.  3J.  6d. 

A MASTER.  OF  CRAFT.  Illustrated. 

Ninth  Edition.  Cr.  Zvo.  3J.  6d. 

LIGHT  FREIGHTS.  Illustrated.  Eighth 
Edition.  Cr.  Zvo.  3^.  6d. 

THE  SKIPPER’S  WOOING.  Te7ith  Ed. 
Cr.  Zvo.  3J.  6d. 

AT  SUNWICH  PORT.  Illustrated.  Tenth 
Edition.  Cr.  Zvo.  3J.  6d. 

DIALSTONE  LANE.  Illustrated.  Eighth 
Edition.  Cr.  Zvo.  3s.  6d. 

ODD  CRAFT.  Illustrated.  Fourth  Editioti. 
Cr.  Zvo.  3J.  6d. 

THE  LADY  OF  THE  BARGE.  Illustrated. 

Eighth  Edition.  Cr.  Zvo.  3s.  6d. 
SALTHAVEN.  Illustrated.  Third  Edition. 
Cr.  Zvo.  3-r.  6d. 

SAILORS’  KNOTS.  Illustrated.  Fifth 
Editioti.  Cr.  Zvo.  3s.  6d. 

SHORT  CRUISES.  Third  Edition.  Cr. 
Zvo.  3J.  6d. 

James  (Henry).  THE  GOLDEN  BOWL. 

Third  Edition.  Cr.  Zvo.  6s. 

THE  FINER  GRAIN.  Third  Edition. 
Cr.  Zvo.  6s. 

Le  Queux  (William).  THE  HUNCHBACK 
OF  WESTMINSTER.  Third  Edition. 
Cr.  Zvo.  6s. 

THE  CLOSED  BOOK.  Third  Edition. 
Cr.  Zvo.  6s. 

THE  VALLEY  OF  THE  SHADOW. 

Illustrated.  Third  Edition.  Cr.  Zvo.  6s. 
BEHIND  THE  THRONE.  Third  Edition. 
Cr.  Zvo.  6s. 

THE  CROOKED  WAY.  Second  Edition. 
Cr.  Zvo.  6s. 

London  (Jack).  WHITE  FANG.  Eighth 
Edition.  Cr.  Zvo:  6s. 

Lucas  (E.  V.).  LISTENER’S  LURE  ; An 
Oblique  Narration.  Eighth  Edition. 
Fcap.  Zvo.  55. 

OVER  BEMERTON’S  : An  Easy-going 
Chronicle.  Ninth  Edition.  Fcap  Zvo.  3s. 
MR.  INGLESIDE.  Eighth  Edition.  Cr. 
Zvo.  6s. 

Lyall  (Edna).  DERRICK  VAUGHAN, 
NOVELIST.  44M  Thousand.  Cr.  Zvo. 
3s.  6d. 

Macnaughtan  (S.).  THE  FORTUNE  OF 
CHRISTINA  M’NAB.  Fifth  Edition. 
Cr.  Zvo.  6s. 

♦PETER  AND  JANE.  Cr.  Zvo.  6s. 
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Malet  (Lucas).  COLONEL  ENDERBY’S 
WIFE.  Fifth  Edition.  Cr.  %vo.  6j. 

A COUNSEL  OF  PERFECTION.  Second 
Edition.  Cr.  8vo.  6s. 

THE  WAGES  OF  SIN.  Sixteenth  Edition. 
Cr.  Zvo.  6s. 

THE  CARISSIMA.  Fifth  Ed.  Cr.  Zvo.  6s. 
THE  GATELESS  BARRIER.  Fifth  Edi- 
tion. Cr.  Zvo.  6s. 

THE  HISTORY  OF  SIR  RICHARD 
CALMADY.  Seventh  Edition.  Cr.  Zvo.  6s, 

Mann  (Mrs.  M.  E ).  THE  PARISH 
NURSE.  Fourth  Edition.  Cr.  Zvo.  6s. 

I A SHEAF  OF  CORN.  Second  Edition. 
Cr.  Zvo.  6s. 

THE  HEART-SMITER.  Second  Edition. 
Cr.  Zvo.  6s. 

AVENGING  CHILDREN.  Second  Edition. 
Cr.  Zvo.  6f. 

ASTRAY  IN  ARCADY.  Second  Edition. 
Cr.  Zvo.  6s. 

I THERE  WAS  A WIDOW.  Cr.  Zvo.  6s. 

^ Marsh  (Richard).  THE  COWARD  BE- 
' HIND  THE  CURTAIN.  Cr.  Zvo.  6s. 

I THE  SURPRISING  HUSBAND.  Second 
! Edition.  Cr.  Zvo.  6j. 

I A ROYAL  INDISCRETION.  Second 
I Edition.  Cr.  Zvo.  6s. 

I LIVE  MEN’S  SHOES.  Second  Edition. 

I Cr.  Zvo.  6s. 

\ Marshall  (Archibald).  MANY ‘JUNES. 

I Second  Edition.  Cr.  Zvo.  6s. 

THE  SQUIRE’S  DAUGHTER.  Third 
Edition.  Cr.  Zvo.  6s. 

I THE  ELDEST  SON.  2Wrd  Edition,  Cr. 

I Zvo.  6s. 

I Mason  (A.  E.  W.).  CLEMENTINA. 

I Illustrated.  Seventh  Edition.  Cr.  Zvo. 

I 9S.  net. 

\ Maxwell  (W.  B.).  VIVIEN.  Tenth  Edi^ 

' tion.  Cr.  Zvo.  6s. 

I THE  RAGGED  MESSENGER.  Third 
\ Edition.  Cr.  Zvo.  6j. 

! FABULOUS  FANCIES.  Cr.  Zvo.  6s. 

\ THE  GUARDED  FLAME.  Seventh  Edi- 
\ tion.  Cr.  Zvo.  6s. 

i ODD  LENGTHS.  Second  Ed.  Cr.  Zvo.  6s. 

\ HILL  RISE.  Fourth  Edition.  Cr.  Zvo.  6r, 
THE  COUNTESS  OF  MAYBURY:  Be- 
tween You  AND  I.  Fourth  Edition  Cr. 
Zvo.  6s. 

THE  REST  CURE.  Fourth  Edition.  Cr. 
Zvo.  6s. 

Meade  (L.  T.).  DRIFT.  Second  Edition. 

I Cr.  Zvo.  6s. 

RESURGAM.  Second  Edition.  Cr.  Zvo.  6s. 
VICTORY.  Cr.Zvo.  6s. 

A GIRL  OF  THE  PEOPLE.  Illustrated, 
F'ourth  Edition.  Cr.  Zvo.  3J.  6d. 

HEPSY  GIPSY.  Illustrated.  Cr.  Zvo. 
2j,  6d. 

\ THE  HONOURABLE  MISS;  A Story 
or  AN  Old-fashioned  Town.  Illustrated. 
Second  Edition.  Cr.  Zvo.  3s.  6d. 


Mitford  (Bertram).  THE  SIGN  OF  THE 
SPIDER.  Illustrated.  Seventh  Edition. 
Cr.  Zvo.  3s.  6d. 

Molesworth  (Mrs.).  THE  RED  GRANGE. 
Illustrated.  Second  Edition.  Cr.  Zvo. 
3J.  6d. 

Montague  (C.  E.).  A HIND  LET 
LOOSE.  Third  Edition.  Cr.Zvo.  6s. 

Morrison  (Arthur).  TALES  OF  MEAN 
STREETS.  Seventh  Edition.  Cr.  Zvo.  6s. 
A CHILD  OF  THE  JAGO.  Sixth  Edition. 
Cr.  Zvo.  6s. 

THE  HOLE  IN  THE  WALL,  Fourth  Edi- 
tion. Cr,  Zvo.  6s. 

DIVERS  VANITIES.  Cr.  Zvo.  6s. 

Nesbit  (E.),  (Mrs.  H.  Bland).  THE  RED 
HOUSE.  Illustrated.  Fifth  Edition. 
Cr.  Zvo.  6s. 

•DORMANT.  Cr.  Zvo.  6s. 

Ollivant  (Alfred).  OWD  BOB,  THE 
GREY  DOG  OF  KENMUIR.  With  a 
Frontispiece.  Eleventh  Ed.  Cr.  Zvo.  6s. 
•THE  TAMING  OF  JOHN  BLUNT. 
Cr.  Zvo.  6s. 

•Onions  (Oliver).  GOOD  BOY  SELDOM  ; 
A Romance  of  Advertisement.  Cr.  Zvo. 
6s. 

Oppenheim  (E.  Phillips).  MASTER  OF 
MEN.  Fourth  Edition.  Cr.  Zvo.  6s. 
THE  MISSING  DELORA.  Illustrated. 
Fourth  Edition.  Cr.  Zvo.  6s. 

•Orezy  (Baroness).  FIRE  IN  STUBBLE. 
Cr.  Zvo.  6s. 

Oxenham  (John).  A WEAVER  OF 
WEBS.  Illustrated.  Fifth  Ed.  Cr.  Zvo.  6s. 
THE  GATE  OF  THE  DESERT.  Seventh 
Edition.  Cr.  Zvo.  is.  net. 

PROFIT  AND  LOSS.  Fourth  Edition. 
Cr.  Zvo.  6r. 

THE  LONG  ROAD.  Fourth  Edition.  Cr. 

THE  SONG  OF  HYACINTH,  and 
Other  Stories.  Second  Edition.  Cr. 
Zvo.  6s. 

MY  LADY  OF  SHADOWS.  Fourth  Edi- 
tion. Cr.  Zvo.  6s. 

LAURISTONS.  Fourth  Edition.  Cr.  Zvo. 
6s. 

THE  COIL  OF  CARNE.  Fifth  Edition. 
Cr.  Zvo.  6s. 

Pain  (Barry).  THE  EXILES  OF  FALOO, 
Second  Edition.  Crown  Zvo.  6s. 

Parker  (Gilbert).  PIERRE  AND  HIS 
PEOPLE.  Seventh  Edition.  Cr.  Zvo.  6s. 
MRS.  FALCHION.  Fifth  Edition.  Cr. 
Zvo.  6s. 

THE  TRANSLATION  OF  A SAVAGE, 
F'ourth  Edition.  Cr.  Zvo  6s. 

THE  TRAIL  OF  THE  SWORD.  Illus- 
trated. Tenth  Edition.  Cr.  Zvo.  6s. 
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VHEN  V ALMOND  CAME  TO  PONTIAC  ; 
The  Story  of  a Lost  Napoleon.  Sixth 
Edition.  Cr.  8vo.  6s. 

\N  ADVENTURER  OF  THE  NORTH. 
The  Last  Adventures  of  ‘ Pretty  Pierre.' 
E'i/ih  Edition.  Cr.  Zvo.  6j. 

THE  SEATS  OF  THE  MIGHTY.  Illus- 
trated. Seventeenth  Edition.  Cr.  Zvo.  6s. 
THE  BA'TTLE  OF  THE  STRONG:  a 
Romance  of  Two  Kingdoms.  Illustrated. 
Seventh  Edition.  Cr.  8vo.  6s. 

THE  POMP  OF  THE  LAVII>ETTES 
Third  Edition.  Cr.Zvo.  3s.  6d. 
NORTHERN  LIGHTS.  Fourth  Edition 
Cr.  Zvd.  6s, 

Pasture  (Mrs-  Henry  de  la).  THE 
TYILANT.  Fourth  Edition  Cr.  Zvo.  6s. 

Pemberton  (Max>  THE  FOOTSTEPS 
OF  A THRONE.  Illustrated.  Fourth 
Edition.  Cr.  Bvo.  6s. 

I CROWN  THEE  KING.  lUustrateJ.  Cn 
8vo.  6j. 

LOVE  THE  HARVESTER:  A Story  of 
THE  Shirks,  Illustrated.  Third  Edition. 
Cr.  8vo.  3s.  6d. 

THE  MYSTERY  OF  THE  GREEN 
HEART.  Third  Edition.  Cr.  8vo.  6s, 

Perrin  (Alice).  THE  CHARM.  Fifth 
Edition.  Cr.  ivo,  6s. 

Phillpotts  (Eden).  LYING  PROPHETS. 

Third  Edition.  Cr.  Zvo.  6x. 

CHILDREN  OF  THE  MIST.  Fifth  Edi. 
tion.  Cr.  Zvo,  6x. 

THE  HUMAN  BOY.  With  a Frontispiece. 

Seventh  Edition.  Cr.  Zvo.  6s. 

SONS  OF  THE  MORNING.  Second- 
Edition.  Cr.  Zvo.  6j. 

THE  RIVER.  Fourth  Edition.  Cr.  Zvo.  6s. 
THE  AMERICAN  PRISONER.  Fourth 
Edition.  Cr.  Zvo.  6x. 

THE  SECRET  WOMAN.  Fourth  Edition 
Cr.  Zvo.  6s. 

KNOCK  AT  A VENTURE.  Third  Edition. 
Cr.  Zvo.  6s. 

THE  PORTREEVE.  Fourth  Edition  Cr. 
Zvo.  6s. 

THE  POACHER’S  WIFE  Sec&nd  EditUn 
Cr.  Zvo.  6s. 

THE  STRIKING  HOURS.  Second  Edition 
Cr.  Zvo.  6s. 

DEMETER’S  DAUGHTER.  Third 
Edition.  Cr.  Zvo.  6s. 

Plckthall  (Marmaduke).  SAID  THE 
FISHERMAN.  Eighth  Edition.  Cr.  Zvo. 
6s. 

•cr  (A.  T.  Quiller  Couch).  THE  WHITE 
WOLF.  Secoftd  Edition.  Cr.  Zvo.  6s. 
THE  MAYOR  OF  TROY.  Fourth  Edition. 
Cr.  Zvo.  6j. 

MERRY-GARDEN  and  othsb  Stosiibs. 
Cr.  Zvo.  6x 

MAJOR  VIGOUREUX.  Third  Edition. 
Cr.  Zvo.  6f. 


Ridge  (W.  Pett).  ERB.  Seeond  Edition 
Cr.  Zvo.  6x. 

A SON  OF  THE  STATE.  Third  Edition 
Cr.  Zvo.  3J.  6d. 

A BREAKER  OF  LAWS.  Cr.  Zvo.  3s.  6d. 
MRS.  GALER’S  BUSINESS.  lUustrated 
Second  Edition.  Cr.  Zvo.  6s. 

THE  WICKHAMSES.  Fourth  Edition 
Cr.  Zvo.  6s. 

NAME  OF  GARLAND.  Third  Edition 
Cr.  Zvo.  6s. 

SPLENDID  BROTHER.  Fourth  Edition 
Cr.  Zvo.  6s. 

NINE  TO  SIX-THIRTY.  Third  Edition. 
Cr  Zvo.  6s. 

♦THANKS  TO  SANDERSON.  Cr.Zvo.  6s. 

Robins  (Elizabeth).  THE  CONVERT. 
Third  Edition.  Cr.  Zvo.  6s. 

Russell  (W.  Clark).  MY  DANISH 
SWEETHEART.  Illustrated.  Fifth 
Edition.  Cr.  Zvo.  6s. 

HIS  ISLAND  PRINCESS.  Illustrated. 

Second  Edition.  Cr.  Zvo.  6s. 
ABANDONED.  Second  Edition.  Cr.  Zvo.  6s. 
MASTER  ROCKAFELLAR’S  VOYAGE 
Illustrated.  Fourth  Edition.  Cr.  Zvo.  3s.  6d 

Sldgwlck  (Mrs.  Alfred).  THE  KINS- 
MAN. Illustrated,  Third  Edition.  Cr. 
Zvo.  6s. 

THE  SEVERINS.  SErth  Edition.  Cr. 
Zvo.  6s. 

THE  LANTERN-BEARERS.  Third  Ed. 
Cr.  Zvo.  6s. 

♦ANTHEA’S  GUEST.  Cr.  Ztv.  6s. 
♦Somerville  (E.  (E.)  and  Ross  (Martin). 
DAN  RUSSEL  THE  FOX.  Illustrated. 
Cr.  Zvo.  6s. 

Thurston  (E.  Temple).  MIRAGE.  Fourth 
Edition.  Cr.  Zvo.  6s. 


Watson  (H.  B.  Marriott).  TWISTED 
EGLANTINE.  Illustrated-  Third  Edv 
tion.  Cr.  Zvo.  6s. 

THE  HIGH  TOBY.  Third  Edition.  Cr. 
Zvo.  6s. 

A MIDSUMMER  DAY’S  DREAM.  Third 


Edition.  Cr.  Zvo.  6x. 

THE  CASTLE  BY  THE  SEA.  Third 
Edition.  Cr.  Zvo.  6s. 

THE  PRIVATEERS.  Illustrated.  Second 
Edition.  Cr.  Zvo.  6s. 

A POPPY  SHOW : Being  Divers  an® 
Diverse  Talks.  Cr.  Zvo.  6x. 

THE  FLOWER  OF  THE  HEART.  Third 


Edition.  Cr.  Zvo.  6s. 

ALISE  OF  ASTRA.  Third  Edition.  Cr. 
Zvo.  6s. 


Webling  (Peggy).  THE  STORY  OF 
VIRGINIA  PERFECT.  Third  Edition. 


Cr.  Zvo.  6s. 

THE  SPIRIT  OF  MIRTH.  Fifth  Edition 


Cr.  Zvo.  6s. 


Wells  (H.  G.).  THE  SEA  LADY.  Cr. 
Bvo.  6fr 
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Weyman  (Stanley).  UNDER  THE  RED 
ROBE.  Illustrated.  Twenty-third  Edition. 
Cr.  8z/^,  6s. 

Whitby  (Beatrice),  THE  RESULT  OF 
AN  ACCIDENT.  Second  Edition.  Cr, 
8vo.  6s. 

ROSAMUND.  Second  Edition,  Cr.8vo.  6s. 

Williamson  (C.  N.  and  A.  M.).  THE 
LIGHTNING  CONDUCTOR:  The 
Strange  Adventures  of  a Motor  Car.  Illus- 
trated. Seventeenth  Edition.  Cr.  8m 
6j.  Also  Cr.  8m  u.  net. 

THE  PRINCESS  PASSES  : A Romance  of 
a Motor.  Illustrated.  Ninth  Edition. 
Cr.  Zvo.  6j. 

MY  FRIEND  THE  CHAUFFEUR.  Illus- 
trated. Tenth  Edition.  Cr.  Zvo.  6s. 

LADY  BETTY  ACROSS  THE  WATER. 
Eleventh  Edition.  Cr.  Zvo.  6s. 


THE  CAR  OF  DESTINY  AND  ITS 
ERRAND  IN  SPAIN.  Illustrated.  Fifth 
Edition.  Cr.  Zvo.  6s. 

THE  BOTOR  CHAPERON.  Illustrated. 

Sixth  Edition.  Cr.  Zvo.  6j. 

SCARLET  RUNNER.  Illustrated.  Third 
Edition.  Cr.  Zvo.  6s. 

SET  IN  SILVER.  Illustrated.  Third 
Edition.  Cr.  Zvo.  6r. 

LORD  LOVELAND  DISCOVERS 
AMERICA.  Second  Edition.  Cr.  Zvo.  6s. 
THE  GOLDEN  SILENCE.  Sixth  Edition. 
Cr.  Zvo.  6s, 

*A  NEW  NOVEL.  Cr.  Zvo.  6s. 


Wyllarde  (Dolf).  THE  PATHWAY  Of 
THE  PIONEER  (Nous  Autres).  Fourth 
Edition.  Cr.  Zvo.  6s. 

♦THE  UNOFFICIAL  HONEYMOON 
Cr.  Zvo,  6s. 


Methuen’s  Two-Shilling  Novelsi 


Cr.  Svff. 

The  Gate  of  the  Desert.  John  Oxenham. 
The  Severins.  Mrs.  Alfred  Sidgwick. 
Clementina.  A,  E,  W.  Mason. 


2s.  nd. 

The  Princess  Virginia,  C.  N.  and  A,  M 
Williamson. 

Colonel  Endkrby’s  Wife.  Lucas  Malct 


Books  for  Boys  and  Girls. 

Illustrated.  Crouui  Zvo,  '^s.  6d. 


Cross  and  Dagger.  The  Crusade  of  the 
Children,  1212.  W.  Scott  Durrant. 

The  Getting  Well  of  Dorothy.  Mrs. 
W.  K.  Clifford. 

Only  a Guard-Room  Dog.  Edith  E. 
Cuthell. 

Master  Rockafellar’s  Voyage.  W.  Clark 
Russell. 

Syd  Belton  : The  Boy  who  would  not 

go  to  Sea.  G.  Manville  Fenn. 


The  Red  Grange.  Mrs.  Molesworth. 

A Girl  of  the  People.  L.  T.  Meade. 
Hepsy  Gipsy.  L.  T.  Meade.  2s.  6d. 

The  Honourable  Miss.  L.  T.  Meade. 

There  was  once  a Prince.  Mrs.  M.  E, 
Mann. 

When  Arnold  comes  Home.  Mrs.  M.  E. 
Mann. 


Methuen’s  Shilling  Novels. 


Jake.  MsHe  Corelli. 

Under  the  Red  Robe.  Stanley  J.  Wcyman. 

Lady  Bf.tty  Across  the  Water.  C.  N. 
& A.  M.  Williamson. 


Mirage.  E.  Temple  Thurston. 
Virginia  Perfect.  Peggy  Webling. 
Spanish  Gold.  G A.  Birmingham. 
•Barbary  Sheep.  Robert  Hichens. 


Fiction 
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The  Novels  of  Alexandre  Dumas. 

Medium  Svo.  Price  6d.  Double  Volumes^  u. 


ACTt, 

Thb  Adventures  of  Captain  Pamphilb. 
Amaury. 

The  Bird  of  Fate. 

The  Black  Tulip. 

The  Castle  of  Eppstein, 

Catherine  Blum. 

CiCILE. 

The  ChAtelet. 

The  Chevalier  D’Harmbntal.  (Double 
volume.) 

Chicot  the  Jester. 

Chicot  Redivivus. 

The  Comte  de  Montgommery 
Conscience. 

The  Convict's  Son. 

The  Corsican  Brothers;  and  Otho  the 
Archer. 

Crop-Eared  Jacquot. 

Dom  Gorenflot. 

The  Due  d’Anjou. 

The  Fatal  Combat. 

The  Fencing  Master. 

Fernande. 

Gabriel  Lambert. 

Georges. 

The  Great  Massacre. 

Henri  db  Navarre. 

HiLfeNE  DE  ChAVERNY. 

The  Horoscope. 


Leone-Leona. 

Louise  de  la  Valli^rb.  (Double  volume.) 

The  Man  in  the  Iron  Mask.  (Double 
volume.) 

MaItre  Adam. 

The  Mouth  of  Hell. 

Nanon.  (Double  volume.) 

Olympia. 

Pauline  ; Pascal  Bruno  ; and  Bontekor. 
P&RE  LA  Ruinb. 

The  Porte  Saint-Antoinb. 

The  Prince  of  Thieves. 

The  Reminiscences  of  Antony. 

St.  Quentin. 

Robin  Hood. 

Samuel  Gelb. 

The  Snowbau.  and  the  Sultanetta- 
Sylvandire. 

The  Taking  of  Calais, 

Tales  of  the  Supernatural. 

Tales  of  Strange  Adventure. 

Tales  of  Terror. 

The  Three  Musketeers.  (Double  volume.) 
Tourney  of  the  Rue  St.  Antoine. 

The  Tragedy  of  Nantes. 

Twenty  Years  After.  (Double  volume.) 
The  Wild-Duck  Shooter. 

The  Wolf-Leadee. 


Methuen's  Sixpenny  Books. 

Medium  8va. 


Albanest  (B.  Maria).  LOVE  AND 
LOUISA. 

I KNOW  A MAIDEN. 

THE  BLUNDER  OF  AN  INNOCENT. 
PETER  A PARASITE. 

Anstey  (F.).  A BAYARD  OF  BENGAL. 

Austen  (J.).  PRIDE  AND  PREJUDICE. 

Bagot  (Richard).  A ROMAN  MYSTERY. 
CASTING  OF  NETS. 

DONNA  DIANA. 

Salfour  (Andrew).  BY  STROKE  OF 
SWORD. 


Baring-Gould  (S-).  FURZE  BLOOM 
CHEAP  JACK  ZITA. 

KITTY  ALONE. 

URITH. 

THE  BROOM  SQUIRE. 

IN  THE  ROAR  OF  THE  SEA. 

NOEML 

A BOOK  OF  FAIRY  TALES.  Illustrated. 
LITTLE  TU’PENNY. 

WINEFRED. 

THE  FROBISHERS. 

THE  QUEEN  OF  LOVE. 

ARMINELL. 

BLADYS  OF  THE  STEWPONEY. 
CHRIS  OF  ALL  SORTS. 
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I Sapp  (Robert).  JENNIE  BAXTER, 
i IN  THE  MIDST  OF  ALARMS, 
i THE  COUNTESS  TEKLA. 

THE  MUTABLE  MANY. 

Senson  (S.  F.).  DODO 
THE  VINTAGE 


Company  Limited 

Glanvilla  (Epnest).  THE  INCA’S 
TREASURE. 

THE  KLOOF  BRIDE 

Gleig  (Charles).  BUNTER’S  CRUISE. 

Gpimm  (The  Bpothers).  GRIMM'S 
FAIRY  TALES. 


I Bponte  (Charlotte).  SHIRLEY. 

Brownell  (a  L.l  THE  HEART  OF 
JAPAN. 

Burton  (J.  Bloundelle).  ACROSS  THE 
SALT  SEAS. 

Caffyn  (Mrs.).  ANNE  MAULEVERER. 

Capes  (Bernard).  THE  LAKE  OF 
WINE. 

THE  GREAT  SKENE  MYSTERY. 

ClilToPd  (Mrs.  W.  K.h  A FLASH  OF 
SUMMER. 

MRS.  KEITH'S  CRIME. 

Corbett  (Julian).  A BUSINESS  IN 
i GREAT  WATERS. 

I Croker  (Mrs.  B.  M.).  ANGEL, 
i A STATE  SECRET. 

! PEGGY  OF  THE  BARTONS. 

! JOHANNA 

i Dante  (Alighieri).  THE  DIVINE 
I COMEDY  (Cary> 


Hop©  (Anthony).  A MAN  OF  MARIL 
A CHANGE  OF  AIR. 

THE  CHRONICLES  OF  COUNT 
ANTONIO. 

PHROSO. 

THE  DOLLY  DIALOGUES, 


Hornung  (E.  W.J. 
NO  TALES. 


DEAD  MEN  TELL 


Hyne  (C.  J.  C-).  PRINCE  RUPERT  THE 
BUCCANEER. 


Ingraham  (J,  HJ. 
DAVID. 


THE  THRONE  OF 


L©  Queux  (W.).  THE  HUNCHBACK 
OF  WESTMINSTER. 

THE  CROOKED  WAY. 

*THE  VALLEY  OF  THE  SHADOW. 


Yeats  (S.  K,l  THE  TRAITOR’S 
ORRAIN. 


Linton  (S.  Lynn).  THE  TRUE  HIS- 
TORY OF  JOSHUA  DAVIDSON. 


' Doyle  (A.  Conan).  ROUND  THE  RED 
I LAMP. 

j Duncan  (Sara  Jeannette).  THOSE 
I DELIGHTFUL  AMERICANS. 

I Eliot  (Georg®).  THE  MILL  ON  THE 
j FLOSS. 

Findlater  (Jan®  H.).  THE  GREEN 
GRAVES  OF  BALGOWRIE. 

Gallon  (Tom).  RICKEREY’S  FOLLY, 

I Gaskell  (Mrs.).  CRANFORD. 

MARY  BARTON. 

I NORTH  AND  SOUTH. 

: Gerard  (Dorothea),  HOLY  MATRT- 

1 MONY. 

I THE  CONQUEST  OF  LONDON. 

I MADE  OF  MONEY. 

Glsslng  (G.).  THE  TOWN  TRAVELLER. 
THE  CROWN  OF  LIFE. 


Lyall  (Edna).  DERRICK  VAUGHAN. 

Malet  (Lucas).  THE  CARISSIMA 
A COUNSEL  OF  PERFECTION, 

Mann  (Mrs.  M,  S.)*  MRS.  PETER 
HOWARD. 

A LOST  ESTATE. 

THE  CEDAR  STAR. 

ONE  .ANOTHER'S  BURDENS, 

THE  PATTEN  EXPERIMENT. 

A WINTER’S  TALE, 

Marchmont  (A.  W.).  MISER  HOAD- 
LEY’S  SECRET. 

A MOMENT’S  ERROR. 

Marryat  (Captain).  PETER  SIMPLE. 
JACOB  FAITHFUL. 

March  (Richard),  A METAMORPHOSIS. 
THE  TWICKENHAM  PEERAGE. 

THE  GODDESS. 

THE  JOSS, 


Fiction 


ifason  tA.  E.  WJ.  CLKMENTINA 

Mathers  (Helen).  HONEY. 

GRIFF  OF  GRIFFITHSCOURX. 

SAM’S  SWEETHEART, 

THE  FERRYMAN. 

Meade  (Mrs.  L,  T.X  DRIFT. 

tfOlOP  (Ksthork  LIVING  LIES. 

Mitford  (Bertram^.  THE  SIGN  OF  THE 
SPIDER 

Montresop  (F.  P,)«  THE  ALIEN. 

Morrison  (Arthur),  THE  HOLE  IN 
THE  WALL. 

Nesblt  (E.),  THE  RED  HOUSE 

Norris  (W.  E.).  HIS  GRACE 
GILES  INGILBY. 

THE  CREDIT  OF  THE  COUNTY. 
lord  LEONARD  THE  LUCKLESS. 
MATTHEW  AUSTEN. 

CLARISSA  FURIOSA. 

Oliphant  (Mrs.).  THE  LADY’S  WALK 
SIR  ROBERT’S  FORTUNE, 
i THE  PRODIGALS. 

! THE  TWO  MARYS, 
i 

Oppenheim  (K.  P.).  MASTER  OF  MEN. 

Parker  (Gilbert).  THE  POMP  OF  THE 
L-AVILETTES. 

WHEN  VALMOND  CAME  TO  PONTIAC. 
THE  TRAIL  OF  THE  SWORD. 

Pemberton  (Max).  THE  FOOTSTEPS 
OF  A THRONE. 

I CROWN  THEE  KING. 

! Phillpotts  (Eden).  THE  HUMAN  BOY. 
i CHILDREN  OF  THE  MIST. 

I THE  POACHER’S  WIFE, 

I THE  RIVER. 
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‘Q'  (A.  T.  Quiller  Coueh).  THE 
WHITE  WOLF. 

Ridge  (W.  Pett).  A SON  OF  THE  STATE, 
LOST  PROPERTY. 

GEORGE  and  THE  GENERAE 
A BREAKER  OF  LAWS- 
ERB. 

Russell  (W.  Clark).  ABANDONED 
A MARRIAGE  AT  SEA. 

MY  DANISH  SWEETHEART. 

HIS  ISLAND  PRINCESS 

Sergeant  (Adeline),  THE  MASTER  Of 
BEECHWOOD. 

BALBARA’S  MONEY. 

THE  YELLOW  DIAMOND. 

THE  LOVE  THAT  OVERCAME, 

Sidgwiek  (Mrs.  Alfred).  THE  KINS 
MAN. 

Surtees  (R.  S.).  Handley  cross 
MR.  SPONGE’S  SPORTING  TOUR. 

ASK  MAMMA. 

Walford  (Mrs,  L,  B.),  MR.  SMITH. 
COUSINS. 

THE  BABY’S  GRANDMOTHER, 
TROUBLESOME  DAUGHTERS 

Wallace  (General  Lew).  BEN-HUR 
THE  FAIR  GOD. 

Watson  (H.  B.  Marriott),  THE  ADVEN- 
TURERS. 

CAPTAIN  FORTUNE. 

Weekes  (A.  B.).  PRISONERS  OF  WAR. 

Wells  (H,  G.).  THE  SEA  LADY. 

Whitby  (Beatrice).  THE  RESULT  OP 
AN  .ACCIDENT. 

White  (Perey),  A PASSIONATE  PIL- 
GRIM. 

I Williamson  (Mrs.  C.  N.).  PAPA 
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Books  for  Travellem 

Crewn  each. 

£ach  Tolume  contains  a number  of  Illustrations  in  Colon*. 


A Wand*rb«  in  Pakis.  E.  V.  Lucaa. 

A Wanderer  in  Holland.  E.  V.  Lucas. 
A Wanderer  in  London.  E.  V.  Lucas 
The  Norfolk  Broads.  W.  A.  Dutt. 

The  New  Forest.  Horace  G.  Hutchinsoa. 
Naples.  Arthur  H.  Norway. 

The  Cities  of  Umbria.  Edward  Huttoifc 
The  Cities  of  Spain.  Edward  Huttoa. 

Florence  and  the  Cities  of  Northern 
Tuscany,  with  Genoa.  Edward  Hutton. 

Rome.  Edward  Hutton. 

Venice  and  Venetia.  Edward  Huttoa. 


The  Bretons  at  HimE.  P.  M.  Gostling. 

The  Land  of  Pardons  (Brittany).  Anatok 
Le  Braa. 

A Book  of  the  Rhine.  S.  Baring-Gould. 
The  Naples  Riviera.  H.  M.  Vaughaa. 
Days  in  Cornwall.  C.  Lewis  Hind, 

Through  East  Anglia  in  a Motor  Cab. 
J.  K.  Vincent. 

The  Skirts  of  the  Great  City.  Mrs.  A 
G.  Bell. 

Round  about  Wiltshire.  A.  G.  Bradlej. 

Scotland  of  To-day.  T.  F.  Henderson  and 
Francis  Watt. 

Norway  and  its  Fjords.  M.  A.  Wylik 


Some  Books  on  Art, 


Art  and  Life.  T.  Sturge  M®«ra.  Illustrated. 
Cr.  ive.  %s.  net. 

Aims  and  Ideals  in  Art.  George  Clausen. 
Illustrated.  Second  Edition.  Lor^e  Post 
ivo.  5f.  net. 

Six  Lectures  on  Painting.  George  Clausen. 
Illustrated.  Third  Edition.  Large  Post 
Hvo.  3J.  6d.  net. 

Francesco  Guardi,  G.  A. 

Simonson.  Illustrated  Imperial  ^to. 
2S.  net. 

Illustrations  of  the  Book  of  Job. 
William  Blake.  Quarto.  £i  is.  net. 

John  Lucas,  Portrait  Painter,  1828-1874. 
Arthur  Lucas.  lUijstrated.  Imperial  gto. 
£3  3f.  net. 

One  Hundred  Masterpieces  of  Painting. 
With  an  Introduction  by  R.  C.  Witt.  Illus- 
trated. Second  Edition.  DemyZvo.  lor. 
net. 


One  Hundred  Masterfieces  of  Sculpture. 
With  an  Introduction  by  G.  F.  Hill.  Illus- 
trated. Demy  ivo.  los.  6d.  net. 

A Romney  Folio.  With  an  Essay  by  A.  B. 
Chamberlain,  Imperial  Folio.  ^^15  15a. 

net. 

The  Saints  in  Art.  Margaret  E.  Tabo* 
Illustrated.  Fcap.  ivo.  3J.  net. 

Schools  of  Painting.  Mary  Innes  Illus- 
trated. Cr.  ivo.  sa.  net. 

The  Post  Impressionists.  C.  Lewis  Hind 
Illustrated.  Royal  ivo.  74*  fid.  net. 

Celtic  Art  in  Pagan  and  Christian  Times. 
J.R.  Allen.  Illustrated-  Demy  ivo.  ^s.fid. 
net. 

^ Classics  of  Art.”  See  page  14. 

” The  Connoisseur’s  Library.”  See  page  14. 
” Little  Books  on  Art.”  See  page  17. 
“The  Little  Galleries.”  See  page 


General  Literature 

Some  Books  on  Italy. 
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1 History  or  Milan  under  the  Sforza. 
Cecilia  M.  Ady.  Illustrated  Demy  Zvo. 
lof.  fid.  neU 

K History  of  Verona.  A.  M.  Allen. 

Illustrated.  Demy  8z/e.  12s.  6d.  net. 

A History  of  Perugia.  William  Heywood. 

Illustrated.  Demy  %v».  12s.  6d.  net. 

Thr  Lakes  of  Northern  Italy.  Richard 
Bagot.  Illustrated.  Fcap.  Zvo.  5J.  net. 
Woman  in  Italy.  W.  Boulting.  Illustrated. 

Demy  %vo.  tor.  fd.  net. 

Old  Etruria  and  Modern  Tuscany.  Mpy 
L.  Cameron.  Illustrated.  Second  Edition 
Cr.  Zvo.  dr.  ntt. 

Florhncb  and  the  Cities  of  Northern 
Tuscany,  with  Genoa.  Edward  Hutton. 
Illustrated.  Second  Edition.  Cr.  Zvo.  6s. 
Siena  and  Southern  Tuscany.  Edward 
Hutton.  Illustrated.  Second  Edition. 

Cr.  Zvo.  6s. 

In  Unknown  Tuscany.  Edward  Hutton. 
Illustrated.  Second  Edition.  Demy  Zvo. 
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